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EDITORIAL NOTE 


THE cordial reception given to Mr. Stevenson’s “ Exposi- 
tion of the Pilgrim’s Progress” when it appeared a few 
years ago as a Gueld Text-book justifies the belief that 
its publication in an enlarged form, enriched with illustra- 
tions drawn from Bunyan’s less familiar works, will meet 
with the approval of a large class of readers. The new 
volume, it is hoped, will prove to be a welcome addition 


to the Guild Inbrary. 


October 1912 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


THE purpose of the following volume is to make John 
Bunyan to some extent his own Interpreter, by adding 
to an exposition of the Pdlgrim’s Progress illustrative 
citations from the Author’s less-known writings. Prob- 
ably few people realize the extent and variety of Bunyan’s 
printed works. Many who are well acquainted with the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and perhaps also with the Holy War 
and Grace Abounding, would be surprised to find that 
one of Bunyan’s earliest Publishers found it possible to 
add the following quaint note to a list of his writings :— 
“Here are sixty pieces of his labours, and he was sixty 
years of age.” 

The writer has examined these sixty volumes with 
some care, and a quite unexpected interest and delight. 
The task has been by no means like the exploration of a 
jungle where paths are few and the sunshine scarcely 
penetrates, but rather as when one, setting out to explore 
a forest, finds that he has strayed unawares into an 
ancient orchard with sunny glades, picturesque old 


flower borders, and much mellow fruit. The citations 
vii 
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which have been garnered as the result of these explora- 
tions will, it is hoped, be found helpful by those who 
wish to understand and appreciate the Pilgrim’s Progress 
to the full. 

A list of those works of Bunyan from which quota- 
tions have been made, with their dates of publication, 
follows the Table of Contents. 

Largely from considerations of space, the illustrative 
extracts have been taken solely from the Author’s less- 
known works. Of course many striking parallels might 
have been quoted from the Second Part of the Pelgrim’s 
Progress, from the Holy War, and particularly from 
Grace Abounding. 

Tt has not been thought necessary to add an index, as 
the headings of the chapters offer sufficient guide. 

The hearty thanks of the author are due to his friend, 
the Rev. A. P. Sym, B.D., for his kind assistance in the 


revision of proofs. 


October 1912. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 
TO GUILD TEXT-BOOK EDITION 


Ir is no easy thing to write a book on Zhe Pilgrim’s 
Progress—it is like painting the lily. But the Editors 
think Mr. Stevenson has accomplished the difficult task. 
He has long and lovingly meditated on the pilgrim’s 
path, and side-lights from literature and his pastoral 
experience have shone in, so that his book is rich with 
new imagery and attractive calls to follow Christian to 
the Heavenly City. The successive chapters, if read 
aloud in the family circle, will contribute much to family 
religion, which many say is decaying amongst us. Re- 
peated perusals have showed us that it is possible to 
write a new and fresh book on Bunyan’s immortal 
allegory. 

A. H. CHARTERIS. 

J. A. M‘CLYMONT. 


October 1907. 
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PREFACE 
TO GUILD TEXT-BOOK EDITION 


I sHovuLp like to express my indebtedness to many 
friends for counsel and encouragement in the writing of 
this book. Particularly, am I under obligation to Dr. 
Charteris, whose kindly sympathy and generous apprecia- 
tion have been an unfailing stimulus; and to Dr. 
M‘Clymont, who has rendered unwearied assistance in 


revision of the manuscript and correction of the proofs. 


ROBERT STEVENSON. 


GARGUNNOCK, October 1907. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE ‘BOOK, AND THE ‘CITY’ 


Tue Pilgrim’s Progress ranks among the masterpieces 
of English literature. From the innumerable testimonies 
to its power and value which might be quoted, it will be 
convenient to select three of the more notable, to pave 
our way into the study of the story. We shall take these 
from very different men, and from men whose own 
literary reputation adds weight to what they say of a 
brother-author. Dr. Samuel Johnson said that the 
Pugrim’s Progress was one of the two or three works 
which he wished longer. “He praised John Bunyan 
highly,” writes Boswell in his Life of Johnson, “and 
said that his Pelgrim’s Progress had great merit, both 
for invention, imagination, and the conduct of the story ; 
and it has had the best evidence of its merit, the general 
and continued approbation of mankind.” Macaulay, 
again, closed his Essay upon Bunyan with the striking 
tribute: ‘We are not afraid to say, that though there 
were many clever men in England during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, there were only two minds 
which possessed the imaginative faculty in a very eminent 
degree. One of these minds produced the Paradise Lost, 
the other the Pilgrim’s Progress.” And in our own 
1 I 
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generation, Robert Louis Stevenson writes, in mentioning 
books which had influenced him, “ Lastly, | must name 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, a book that breathes of every 
beautiful and valuable emotion”; to which testimony 
from himself, we may add that of a student of his writ- 
ings: “The Piélgrim’s Progress was the book in all 
English literature which he knew best, and to which 
he oftenest alluded. ”? 

In reading these testimonies we receive the perfectly 
just impression that the Pilgrim’s Progress is a work of 
rare originality, shining with a light unique and un- 
reflected, and witnessing, above all, to the creative genius 
of its author. But, true as this impression is, there is 
another side to the matter, whose statement will give 
us the best introduction to a more serious study of 
Bunyan’s masterpiece. By far. the most significant and 
illuminating feature in the opening sentences of the 
Dream is Bunyan’s incidental remark about the future 
hero, when first introducing him to the reader, that he 
was a man “with a Book in his hand.” This Book 
is the Bible; and, to an extent that many have failed to 
realise, the Bible is the spring of the truth and charm of 
the Pulgrim’s Progress, just as it had already been the 
spring of all that was true and noble in Bunyan’s own 
religion. While, therefore, from one point of view the 
Pilgrim’s Progress ranks among the most original of 
English works of genius, from another standpoint there 
is no book so little original, or so dependent throughout 
on a higher source. Bunyan would not have thanked 
us for the compliment of originality, unless at least the 
exact meaning of the term had been defined. His own 
warning to his readers is— 


Take heed also that thou be not extreme 
In playing with the outside of my Dream.? 





1 Kelman. 2 The author’s Conclusion. 
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He thinks of himself throughout as an interpreter. 
“There is,” says Hallam, “scarcely a circumstance or 
metaphor, in the Old Testament, which does not find 
a place bodily and literally in the Pzlgrim’s Progress, 
and this has made Bunyan’s imagination appear more 
creative than it really is.” The imagery of the pil- 
grimage, for instance, includes a Gate, a Way, a Cross, 
an Apollyon, a Valley of the Shadow—the journey leads 
to a Land of Beulah, a River, a celestial City—only 
because these terms had already been used in Scripture as 
emblems of spiritual realities. Nor must it be forgotten, 
in insisting upon the debt to the Bible so frankly 
acknowledged in depicting a Book in the pilgrim’s hand, 
that in Scripture we find the undoubted source of 
Bunyan’s incomparable literary style. ‘In no book,” 
writes Green in his Short History, “‘do we see more 
clearly the new imaginative force which had been given 
to the common life of Englishmen by their study of the 
Bible. Its English is the simplest and homeliest English 
which has ever been used by any great English writer ; 
but it is the English of the Bible. So completely has 
the Bible become Bunyan’s life, that one feels its phrases 
as the natural expression of his thoughts. He has lived 
in the Bible till its words have become his own.” Hence, 
also, the occasion for the sonorous tribute of Macaulay 
that ‘there is no book in our literature on which we 
would so readily stake the fame of the old unpolluted 
English language, no book which shows so well how 
rich that language is in its own proper wealth, and how 
little it has been improved by all that it has borrowed.” 

It is, indeed, in this dependence of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress upon the Bible that we find the warrant for our 
present task. It would be absurd to comment upon the 
immortal allegory in the hope of thereby enhancing the 
interest of the tale. Bunyan is one of the world’s 
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supreme story-tellers, and needs no aid in his own 
business. But if we regard the Pilgrimage as an 
interpretation of Bible doctrine, if we think of the Pilgrim 
under the aspect of one “with a Book in his hand,” 
then we have a right to ask, Is the pilgrimage a just 
interpretation of the doctrine? and does the pilgrim 
rightly embody the teaching of the book? Coleridge 
said of the Pilgrim’s Progress that it was ‘incomparably 
the best compendium of Gospel truth ever produced by 
a writer not miraculously inspired”; and if this high 
praise be no more than Bunyan’s due, then the allegory 
must be worthy of earnest study for the sake of the 
Scripture teaching which it illustrates. 

But turning now from the influence of the Bible on 
the Pilgrim’s Progress as a literary production, let us 
mark what belongs still more to our proper task, the 
influence which Bunyan represents the Bible as having 
upon the hero of the story. Here it would again 
be difficult to exaggerate the significance of the state- 
ment that the pilgrim is a man “with a Book in his 
hand.” The pilgrim, no less than the Prlgrim’s 
Progress, owes his existence to the Bible. It was as he 
‘opened the Book and read therein,” that he brake out 
with a lamentable cry, saying, “What shall Ido?” <A 
somewhat later attitude is given by the phrase, “ He was, 
as he was wont, reading in his Book.” Thus already at 
the outset we see the Book he reads to be the spring of 
his conviction and action; later on it will be found to 
direct his steps, shape his expectation, and sustain his 
courage; and if in the course of his adventures the 
Bible is less often directly mentioned, this is only 
because those adventures themselves are cast in its 
language, and rest upon its teaching. In one sense the 
story of the pilgrimage begins in heaven rather than on 
earth. “He to whom the Word of God speaks,” said 
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Thomas a Kempis, “is set at liberty from a multitude 
of opinions”; and one commentator happily describes 
the influence brought to bear upon the awakened pilgrim : 
“Tt is the Author rather than the Book that is at work 
with him.” ! 


God’s holy word, once trivial in his view, 

Now by the voice of his experience true, 

Seems, as it is, the fountain whence alone 

Must spring the hope he pants to make his own.? 


No doubt we can say of all good books, in the noble 
language of Milton, “they are not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain a potency of life in them... . 
A good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.” But the difference between the Bible and other 
books is that the “ Master Spirit” which breathes in the 
Bible is the Spirit of God, proclaiming God’s message 
to men through Psalmist or Prophet, through Evangelist 
or Apostle. Here as nowhere else God’s voice is heard 
—the voice of Him 
Who at sundry times, in manners many 
Spake to the fathers, and is speaking still, 


Eager to find if ever or if any 
Souls will obey, and hearken to His will.* 


In his Lefe of Scott, Lockhart tells us how, in the last 
hours of him whose own work is so well worthy of love 
and remembrance, “he desired to be drawn into the 
library, and placed by the central window, that he might 
look down upon the Tweed. Here he expressed a wish 
that I should read to him, and when I asked from what 
book, he said, ‘Need you ask? There is but one.’” Only 
one Book guides man unerringly into the truth he most 


1 Kerr Bain. 2 Cowper. 
3 Areopagitica. 4 P, W. H. Myers. 
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needs to know. “Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 
by the Word of God” (Rom. x. 17). 

Bunyan does not tell us how the future hero of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress had come to be interested in the book 
in his hand; but he does tell us elsewhere, in a very 
frank and honest fashion, how he himself had first been 
attracted to the Bible. In a little work called Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, Bunyan has given 
to the world, in no dream-form, but in sober and often 
deadly earnest, the story of his own life; and we shall 
often have to remember and act upon the counsel of 
Macaulay: “It is very amusing and very instructive to 
compare the Prlgrim’s Progress with the Grace Abound- 
ing. The latter work is indeed one of the most re- 
markable pieces of autobiography in the world.” To a 
considerable extent, Bunyan seems to have woven the 
adventures of Christian from his own experience, “as 
the spider weaves the web from its own body.” Now, 
in one of the early paragraphs of this life-history, in 
speaking of a time when the meaning and reality of 
religion were only beginning to dawn upon his mind, 
Bunyan says, “ After this I fell into company with one 
poor man, who, as I thought, did talk pleasantly of the 
Scriptures and of religion; wherefore, liking what he 
said, I betook me to my Bible, and began to take great 
pleasure in reading, especially with the historical part 
thereof ; for as for Paul’s Epistles and such-like scriptures, 
I could not away with them.” Then, a few pages 
farther on, we arrive at an amusing and suggestive con- 
trast, “And now I began to look into the Bible with 
new eyes ; and especially the Epistles of the Apostle St. 
Paul were sweet and pleasant to me!” There is some- 
thing charmingly natural in Bunyan’s own progress in 
Bible reading, which began with a dawning interest in 
the historical books, and passed to a discovery that even 
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the Epistles of the Apostle Paul might have a strong 
and arresting message. Already we begin to realise that 
the Dreamer only witnessed in his dream what he had 
first known in his experience ; and that this man whom 
he depicts with a Book in his hand is about to show the 
features of a genuine fellow-mortal. 


Tue Crry 


The man who is introduced to the reader in the 
opening sentences of the Pzlgrim’s Progress is drawn, 
to begin with, against a very dark background. The 
starting-point of the pilgrimage is declared to be the 
City of Destruction. Bunyan is not concerned to explain 
or to deplore the fact that the pilgrim should, at the out- 
set, have such a home, but simply leaves the startling 
fact to speak for itself. The first mention of the City 
is found in the warning of Christian to his wife and 
children, when he is opening to them the reason of his 
distress and deep anxiety: ‘“ Moreover, I am for certain 
informed that this our city will be burned with fire from 
heaven; in which fearful overthrow both myself with 
thee my wife, and you my sweet babes, shall miserably 
come to ruin, except (the which yet I see not) some way 
of escape can be found, whereby we may be delivered.” 
With this indication of its character and fate, all later 
mention of the city agrees. How, then, are we to 
explain this dark and stern opening of the journey, and 
are there clear facts of Scripture and of life to which it 
corresponds ? 

(1) It is the fact that every man, whether a seeker for 
God or not, comes into the world inseparably connected 
with his Race. He is born a member of a great Society, 
so that already at his birth he is under certain laws, and 
subject to influences beyond his control. He is brought 
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by nature into contact with a huge community, whose 
character and fate he cannot help sharing. Or, in the 
language of modern science, the pilgrim is deeply affected 
from his birth by the solidarity of the Race. He may 
almost be compared, as some writers have compared him, 
to one thread ina web. He may more justly be compared, 
as Bunyan has compared him, to one citizen in a com- 
munity, whose habits and laws were determined before 
his birth. ‘Man is the child of mankind. The in- 
dividual is born of humanity.” When this solidarity 
relates to the past, it is viewed as Heredity, and under 
this aspect it has received much prominence from modern 
research. No one doubts now that each pilgrim begins 
his course in this sense, as a member of a city. 

(2) The race into which the pilgrim is thus born is a 
fallen race. Not without reason is the City termed 
“Destruction.” The city lies under a cloud—the 
thunder-cloud of the just condemnation of righteousness. 
Its lawful King has been disowned; His righteous 
government has been overturned. With excellent 
wisdom, Bunyan nowhere enlarges on the past life of 
his awakened pilgrim, nor labours to darken his picture 
by limning particular sins. “It is noticeable that we 
have scarcely a hint of the kind of life which this man 
had been living in that city of doom—whether it was 
worse than that of his neighbours, or better. This 
silence not only gives a sharpness to the opening of the 
narrative, but it leaves the main fact to press the mind 
of the reader with its full weight—the simple fact that 
he was dwelling here at all.” 1 

This simple fact is indeed sufficiently serious, and there 
is a faculty of conscience in the community which, when 
awake, bears witness to sin and danger. No reader need 
suppose that the recognition of the moral failure of 


1 Kerr Bain. 
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mankind is losing its hold of thoughtful men as the 
years go by. The fact is precisely the reverse. The 
lines of a writer of twenty years ago are less widely 
applicable now than then : 


They think to break Thy word, forsooth, 
By picking here and there a hole ; 

They scratch the husk of Eden’s truth, 
And think to reach its soul. 

They do not see the sword of flame 

Still standing at the gate the same.! 


Indeed, any exaggeration of this last grim recognition in 
our time is more likely to be found in magazine or news- 
paper than in book of theology. A favourite text of 
many secular writers is that “the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” They 
insist upon it that we can never start quite fair in the 
race of life, but are handicapped by the influence of 
dead men in the past and living men in the present. 
They speak of “the melancholy captives on the road 
to Siberia, who each carry a link of the hopeless chain 
that binds them all together.” These writers do not 
always know, as the Bible does, that there is a heredity 
of grace as well as a heredity of nature—a heavenly 
Father as well as an earthly father—a “ Divine nature ” 
to supplant human nature—a City of God no less real 
than the City of Destruction. But of the great fact of 
human depravity little denial is possible. Mankind has 
judged itself, and condemned itself. ‘Assuredly,” says — 
Milton, “we bring not innocence into the world; we 
bring impurity much rather.” “Man,” says Pascal, 
“knows not in what rank to place himself. He has 
evidently gone astray, and fallen from his true place, 
unable to find it again. Disquieted and unsuccessful, » 
he seeks it everywhere in impenetrable darkness.” 


1 «J, B, Selkirk.” 
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Pope translates this into English verse— 


With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 
With too much greatness for the stoie’s pride, 
Man hangs between in doubt to act or rest, 

In doubt to deem himself a god or beast. 


“Tt is a fundamental article of Christianity,” declares 
Coleridge, “that I am a fallen creature—that an evil 
ground existed in my will previous to any given act of 
consciousness; I am born a child of wrath. This 
fearful mystery I pretend not to understand. I cannot 
fully conceive the possibility of it; but I know that it is 
so, and what is real must be possible.” 

In our own time the poet who of all others represents 
the questionings of the age, says that one commendation 
of Christianity to his mind is its fearless teaching on this 
matter— 

I still, to suppose it true, for my part, 
See reasons and reasons ; this, to begin ; 
Tis the faith that launched point-blank her dart 


At the head of a lie—taught Original Sin, 
The Corruption of Man’s Heart.! 


When these facts are realised by the individual 
conscience they awaken uneasiness and dread. ‘There 
is a certain looking for of fiery indignation” (Heb. x. 27). 
But this brings us to another subject more personal to 
the hero—the Pilgrim’s Burden. 


REFERENCES ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER I 
REFERENCES PERSONAL TO THE AUTHOR 


Most of Bunyan’s writings are commended to the 
goodwill of the reader by a short preface. In these 
prefaces we often find some naive personal touch, of dis- 
arming simplicity, which throws light upon the character 


1 Browning. 
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of the author, and lays bare the motive of his authorship. 
The following for example is the larger part of the epistle 
“to the Reader” prefixed to the treatise Saved by Grace. 


“Courteous Reader, in this little book thou art presented with 
a discourse of the Grace of God, and of salvation by that grace. 
If thou findest me short in things, impute that to my love to 
brevity. If thou findest me beside the truth in aught, impute that 
to mine infirmity. But if thou findest anything here that serveth 
to thy furtherance and joy of faith, impute that to the mercy of 
God bestowed on thee and me. Thine to serve thee with that little 
have, J. B-? 





Such references as the following throw light upon 
_ Bunyan’s personal history, and upon the kind of people 
whom he expected to benefit by his works :— 


‘Reader, if thou do find this book empty of fantastical ex- 
pressions, and without light vain whimsical scholar-like terms, 
thou must understand it is because I never went to school to 
Aristotle or Plato, but was brought up at my father’s house, in a 
very mean condition, among a company of poor countrymen.” 
—Law and Grace Unfolded—Ep, to Reader. 

‘*This book, being little, may best suit such as have but shallow 
purses, short memories, and but little time to spare, which usually 
is the lot of the mean and poorer sort of men.”—Seventh Day 
Sabbath—To the Reader, 





Nor could’st thou hope to have this better done 

For I’m no poet, nor a poet’s son, 

But a mechanic, guided by no rule 

But what I gained in a grammar school 

In my minority ; I can’t commend it, 

Such as it is, into the world I send it, 

And should be glad to see some hand to mend it. 
Scriptural Poems—To the Reader} 


“But you tell me I use the arguments of the Pedobaptist, to 
wit, but where are infants forbidden to be baptized? But I in- 
genuously tell you I know not what Piedo means, and how then 
should I know his arguments ?”—Peaceable Principles and True, 








1 The authenticity of this work is not quite certain. 
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‘True, I have not for these things fished in other men’s waters ; 
my Bible and Concordance are my only library in my writings.” 
—Solomon’s Temple Spiritualized—To the Christian Leader. 


THE BIBLE AND ITs StuDyY 


‘‘ Wherefore, I say, be exhorted to the study of this part of 
Christ’s work. Read and read again and do not despair of help 
to understand something of the will and mind of God therein, 
though you think they are fast locked up from you. Neither 
trouble your heads though you have not commentaries and exposi- 
tions ; pray and read, and read and pray ; for a little from God is 
better than a great deal from men. Also what is from men is 
uncertain, and is often tumbled over and over by men; but what 
is from God is fixed as a nail in a sure place. There is nothing 
that so abides with us as what we receive from God; and the 
reason why Christians at this day are at such a loss as to some 
things is because they are content with what comes from men’s 
mouths, without searching and kneeling before God, to know of 
Him the truth of things. Things that we receive at God’s hand 
come to us as things from the minting-house, though old in them- 
selves yet new to us. Old truths are always new to us if they 
come with the smell of heaven upon them.”—Christ a Complete 
Saviour. 

“Truths are often delivered to us like wheat in full ears, to the 
end we should rub them out before we eat them, and take pains 
about them before we have the comfort of them.”—The Saint’s 
Knowledge of Christ's Love. 

‘‘And God said, ‘Let there be light.’ As here, the light of 
this world, so in conversion the light of the New Testament of 
Christ—it comes by the Word of God. No word, no light.”— 
Exposition of Genesis. 

‘‘And Adam said, ‘I heard Thy voice in the garden.’ It is a 
voice from without that doth it. While Adam listened to his own 
heart, he thought fig-leaves a sufficient remedy, but the voice that 
walked in the garden shook him out of all such fancies.”— 
Exposition of Genesis. 


Upon a Penny Loaf 


Thy price one penny is in time of plenty, 

In famine doubled, ’tis from one to twenty. 
Yea, no man knows what price on thee to set 
When there is but one penny loaf to get. 
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Comparison 


This loaf’s an emblem of the Word of God, 
A thing of low esteem before the rod 
Of famine smites the soul with fear of death, 
But then it is our all, our life, our breath. 
A Book for Boys and Girls. 


THE Ciry oF DESTRUCTION 


Critics so competent as Mr. Froude and Mr. Hale 
White have given warm praise to Bunyan’s allegorical 
account of The Life and Death of Mr. Badman. Mr. 
Froude recalls Lord Macaulay’s opinion that this would 
have been the best religious allegory in the world if the 
Pilgrim’s Progress had not existed. Some of the opening 
sentences of this work may illustrate Bunyan’s view of 
the City of Destruction. 


“As I was considering with myself what I had written con- 
cerning the Progress of the Pilgrim from this world to glory, it 
came again into my mind to write, as then of him that was going 
to heaven, so now of the life and death of the ungodly, and of 
their travel from this world to hell. The which in this I have 
done, and have put it as thou seest, under the name and title of 
Mr. Badman. Let me entreat thee to forbear quirking and mock- 
ing for that I say Mr. Badman is dead ; but rather gravely inquire 
concerning thyself by the Word whether thou art of his lineage or 
no; for Mr. Badman has left many of his relations behind him. 
Thousands and thousands are left behind; as brothers, sisters, 
cousins, nephews, besides innumerable of his friends and associates. 
The butt, therefore, that at this time I shoot at is wide ; and it will 
be as impossible for this book to go into several families and not 
to arrest some, as for the king’s messenger to rush into a house full 
of traitors, and find none but honest men there. I cannot but 
think that this shot will light upon many, since our fields are so 
full of this game; but how many it will kill to Mr. Badman’s 
course and make alive to the Pilgrim’s Progress, it is not for me 
to determine ; this secret is with the Lord our God only, and He 
alone knows to whom He will bless it, to so good and so blessed an 
end. However, I have put fire to the pan, and doubt not but the 
report will quickly be heard.” 
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The following may give some slight representation of 
what the author of Mark Rutherford terms “a passage 
of awful and unsurpassable eloquence,” occurring a little 
further on in the same writing :— 


“That which has made me publish this book is, that wicked- 
ness like a flood is like to drown our English world. It 
begins already to be above the tops of the mountains; it has 
almost swallowed up all; our youth, middle-age, old-age, and all 
are almost carried away by this flood. O debauchery, debauchery, 
what hast thou done in England! O! that I could mourn for 
England, and for the sins that are committed therein. Well, I 
have written, and by God’s assistance shall pray that this flood 
may abate in England ; and could I but see the tops of the moun- 
tains above it, I should think that these waters were abating. 

“*It is the duty of those that can to cry out against this deadly 
plague, yea, to lift up their voice as with a trumpet against it, 
that men may be awakened about it, fly from it, as from that which 
is the greatest of evils. Sin pulled angels out of heaven, pulls men 
down to hell, and overthroweth kingdoms. Who that secs a house 
on fire will not give the alarm to them that dwell therein? Who, 
that sees the land invaded, will not set the beacons on a flame ? 

“In and by this outcry I shall deliver myself from the ruins of 
them that perish ; for a man can do no more in this matter—I mean 
a man in my capacity—than to detect and condemn in wickedness, 
warn the evil-doer of the judgment, and fly therefrom myself.” 


CHAPTER II 
THE BURDEN; THE GUIDE; THE START 


WE are now ready to give our undivided attention to 
Christian himself, and to his start on pilgrimage. The 
reader who looks carefully at Bunyan’s description of 
the hero is sure to be struck at once by one plain feature 
of it, the Burden upon the pilgrim’s back. We shall 
therefore begin with the burden, considering what it 
means, and how it comes to be there. Together with 
the burden, we shall keep in view those points in the 
description which help to express the same idea—the 
rags clothing the pilgrim, his tears and trembling, and 
the cry, “What shall I do?” The Dreamer himself 
makes the importance of the burden very clear: “T 
saw a man,” he says, “with a great burden upon his 
back.” “Tam in myself undone,” complains its bearer, 
“by reason of a burden that lieth hard upon me.” The 
word often reappears; as when a little later, “The man 
answered Evangelist, I fear that this burden that is upon 
my back will sink me lower than the grave, and I shall 
fall into Tophet.” No one can overlook this feature in 
the description. Artists have painted it, often with 
some ingenuity. Children lay hold of the thought at 
once, and their name for Christian is just “the man 
with the burden on his back.” Students for their part 
will recall the Scriptural phrase—“ Mine iniquities are 
15 
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. as an heavy burden” (Ps. xxxviii. 4); ‘‘mine ini- 
quities have taken hold upon me, so that I am not able 
to look up” (Ps. xl. 12). Or they may remember the 
words of familiar hymns :— 


With my burden I begin, 
Lord, remove this load of sin. 


And again, 


Thou callest burdened souls to Thee, 
And such, O Lord, am I. 

What, then, is this burden, so prominent in the picture, 
and so grievous to the man who bears it? Now the 
easy answer to this question is not the right one. It 
will not do to say that the burden is Sin, and thus reply 
without consideration. For the townsfolk of the pilgrim 
were sinners also. Yet their sinfulness brought no load 
to them, and they were only amused and scornful when 
their old friend confessed his trouble. The wife, more- 
over, and the children, who must have shared his past 
life with Christian, were conscious of no burden resting 
upon them, except what they found in the apparent mad- 
ness of one they loved. But if sinners such as these had 
no burden, then the burden cannot be merely Sin. To 
call it so is to miss the main point, and to be content 
with only the “outside” of the Dream. Not the fact, 
but the Sense of sin constitutes this load. And the sense 
of sin is a long step beyond the fact of sin. Not only 
that, but it is a step towards the light. It means eyes 
open to the truth; a conscience alive to God; a mind 
quickened by the message of the Book; a heart im- 
pressed by life’s realities. 'The man with the burden on 
his back is the most clear-sighted man in the City of 
Destruction. His neighbours are free from the load 
resting upon him, not because they are braver or better, 
but because they are blinder than he. 
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We admit at once the utter unlikeness of this burdened 
man to the ordinary “hero” of Romance. A reader 
may well be disappointed in his first introduction to 
Christian. He may object that tears and sighs are not 
heroic. He may incline to think that he would have 
preferred a manlier hero—one setting out on his adven- 
tures in the conventional way, with a firm step and a 
dauntless brow. But on the other hand, it is surely 
good to have a comrade in the Christian progress who is 
at least thoroughly human, and is partner with us in our 
weakest hours and sorest troubles. And further, let 
the reader reflect that our judgment about the heroism 
of a burden and tears must depend upon our view of the 
source of them. A strong man’s tears, more than almost 
anything else, may draw us to him, and win for him our 
sympathy and respect. No one would scorn King 
David because in a tragic hour he “went up to the 
chamber over the gate and wept; and as he went, thus 
he said, O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom.” 
Where the spring of sorrow is so deep and dark, even 
the passionate expression of sorrow is for ever sacred. 
And very reverently, and drawing more close to Bunyan’s 
point of view, we call to mind One greater than David, 
as in the Garden of Gethsemane ‘ He began to be sorrow- 
ful and very heavy,” and offered up prayers “with 
strong crying and tears.” The burden on Christian’s 
heart was part of the same burden that drew tears and 
sobs from the Son of God. So that we need not doubt 
our pilgrim’s manhood, though, in infinitely fainter 
measure, he also felt distress and pain. We may permit 
our comrade to find relief even in tears. The hour of 
his trouble is soon discovered to be the beginning for him 
of better things. 

What, then, is the source of the trouble which has 
come upon the pilgrim? How is it that upon this 

2 
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particular heart, rather than upon others, there has laid 
itself this load? With the answer to this question, the 
significance of the picture more fully appears. The 
sense of sin is God’s first mercy to the sinner. The first 
work of the Holy Spirit, promised by Jesus, is “‘to 
convince the world of sin . . . because they believe not on 
Me” (John xvi. 9). ‘The soul, through some message 
from the Book, has come into touch with God, and has 
thus been led up to a higher standpoint, from which it 
sees all things differently. God is disclosed as He has 
never been before, in the holiness of His nature, the 
purity of His law, and the demands of His righteous 
government. Sin also seems different, and a thousand- 
fold more shameful. The soul, which appeared to have 
gone down to a valley of humiliation, has really been 
going up to a clearer outlook. 

Almost any object of vision has some particular view- 
point from which it can be best seen. ‘To appreciate a 
painting, one must take the position intended by the 
painter. To see deep into the water, the seabird rises into 
the air. To obtain a true notion of any scenery, we often 
climb to a point above it. Soitis with sin. Froma lower 
standpoint, it is seen in disguise and masquerade. Pride 
looks like self-respect ; licence like liberty ; profanity like 
manliness. Moral cowardice is decked out in the guise 
of good-nature ; intemperance in that of good fellowship. 
Sins of omission are hardly visible at all, though they may 
be the most deceitful and deadly of any. From this stand- 
point, it appears that “the tree is good for food, and 
pleasant to the eyes.” But when a heart is brought into 
closer touch with God, through His Word, then the light 
of heaven falls upon it, and upon much in its past which 
had been in shadow. 

One of the greatest philosophers of modern times said 
that there were two things in God’s universe, which, above 
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all others, filled him with awe. One was the starry heaven 
above his head. The other was the voice of Conscience 
within his breast. Conscience is the noblest faculty in 
man. And yet, ‘welcome and delightful though the 
approval of conscience is whenever it is experienced, the 
world knows conscience mainly as an accuser, which is 
the same as saying that the world knows itself sinful.” ! 
Shakespeare says that “conscience doth make cowards of 
us all.” Where there is no sense of sin, wrought by an 
awakened conscience, there is little in the heart whereto 
the Gospel can appeal. “The Gospel, while it carries 
in it a ‘power of God’ capable of raising and glorifying 
our whole nature, as no other force can do, immovably 
insists on treating man first as a sinner, defiled and 
guilty before God. And where man refuses to see 
himself as such, there is no correspondence; the key 
lacks its lock; the root lacks its soil.”2 Thus the 
burden is not a hopeless thing. The endeavour after 
right begins with the sense of something wrong. David 
was on the way to the light of peace, when, under 
the burden of Nathan’s reproof, he cried out, “I have 
sinned against the Lord.” The jailer was passing out 
of darkness when, falling on his face, he asked Christian’s 
question, “What must I do?” When the prophet 
Hosea said that God would give “the Valley of Achor 
for a door of hope,” he threw a vivid light on the same 
truth. In the Valley of Achor (Josh. vii.) a great wrong 
had become a burden to the people of Israel, and because 
deeply felt, it had been brought to light, discovered, and 
put away. In such a valley God always opens a door 
of hope. Man’s confessed necessity is God’s opportunity. 
We may cheerfully say of Christian that “the goodness 
of God is leading him to repentance.” 


1 W. N. Clarke. 2 Bishop Moule, 
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THE GUIDE 


At this point there comes upon the scene Christian’s 
first Guide and Helper—one named “ Evangelist” ; and 
the man who has so obviously come to an end of him- 
self is led to make a beginning with God. ‘“ Now, I saw 
upon a time, when he was walking in the fields, that 
he was, as he was wont, reading in his Book, and 
greatly distressed in his mind, and as he read he burst 
out, as he had done before, crying, What shall I do to 
be saved? I saw also that he looked this way and that 
way as if he would run; yet he stood still, because as I 
perceived, he could not tell which way to go. I looked 
then, and saw a man named Evangelist coming to him, 
who asked, Wherefore dost thou cry ?” 

Evangelist is the portrait of a Christian Minister, or 
other helper raised up by God for the guidance of 
pilgrims. The particular counsel given by Evangelist 
to his disciple will meet us under the next heading ; 
in the meantime let us mark the bright light brought 
into the picture by such a Guide being there at all. 
Already the shadows are beginning to flee away. It 
begins now to be joyfully evident that the City of 
Destruction is not the only society in God’s world. 
Over against the City of Destruction there is to be set 
the City of God, no less united, and no less social. 
Opposing an evil society, there is the Divine society 
—the Church of Christ. Where his friends of the 
world have pained and grieved the pilgrim, there will 
come into the picture other friends, members of a 
family no less genuine, brothers and sisters no less 
real, Here on the very borders of the City of Destruc- 
tion there appears at least one member of the City of 
God. 

God has decreed that for the most part man shall be 
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the means of blessing to his fellow-man. He does not 
usually guide His wayfarers to Heaven by the Bible 
alone, but by the Bible embodied in living men, com- 
mended by the witness of living lips. This is a bright 
and happy aspect of Christianity, often illustrated in 
history. The Ethiopian eunuch was studying earnestly 
the writing of Isaiah (Acts viii.), but when Philip was 
sent to him with the question, “Understandest thou 
what thou readest?” he was forced to answer, ‘“‘ How 
can I, except some man should guide me?” Cornelius 
was led into the light only when Peter came to him 
(Acts x.). Even Paul lacked something in his con- 
version, until it was supplied through the ministry of 
the little-known Ananias. Bunyan himself is a striking 
illustration of this truth. The ‘“ Evangelist,” who came 
to him and guided him on his way, as he tells us in 
Grace Abounding, was a certain Mr. Gifford, minister of 
the Church at Bedford. There is no doubt that he was 
drawing on his own experience when he painted the figure 
of his helper; so that, as has been said, “ Bunyan him- 
self is the man in rags, and Gifford is the evangelist who 
comes to console and to conduct him. Bunyan’s portraits 
are all taken from the life.” ! 

In the conversation of Evangelist with Christian 
two general features are of interest. One is that the 
guide rests his instruction upon the Word of God: “ He 
gave him a Parchment-roll, and there was written within, 
Fly from the wrath to come.” The other is that he 
points the disciple away from himself as teacher, saying, 
“Do you see yonder wicket-gate?” We are reminded of 
the saying of Robertson of Brighton: “ The chief function 
of a Christian minister is to point a soul to Christ, and 
then to get out of the way.” 


1 Dr. Alex. Whyte. 
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THE START 


Bunyan is at his best and tenderest in the few 
sentences which gather round the first crisis. of the story, 
and mark the point where Christian’s journey actually 
begins, He seems to design to teach that a, Christian 
pilgrimage may be begun with scanty knowledge, and 
with little sense of joyful assurance, and will yet, if 
only the purpose be sincere, justify itself as the work. 
of God. ‘Then said Evangelist, pointing with his 
finger over a very wide field, Do you see yonder wicket- 
gate? The man said, No. Then said the other, Do you 
see yonder shining light? He said, I think Ido.” Now 
let us carefully mark the advice next given to the 
pilgrim, ‘Then said Evangelist, Keep that light in your 
eye, and go up directly thereto; so shalt thou see the 
Gate.” In other words, Evangelist says to his pupil, 
Make for the light you do see, and by and by you will 
come to the gate you do not yet see. The only path to 
further light is to use the light already given. The 
“illuminative power of immediate action” is a great fact 
of the Bible and of experience. Caroline Fox has told 
us in her journals how, as she sat one day in great 
spiritual depression, a voice seemed to say to her, “ Live 
up to the light thou hast, and more will be granted 
thee”; and the words came as the first gleam of light, 
giving promise of the noon-tide day. Or, let us trans- 
late Evangelist’s counsel into the words of a modern 
minister, written to one in the same distress as Christian : 
“ Do not be discouraged by all this trouble and turmoil 
of mind. Be true to what you know. Put it into 
practice. Live as like Jesus Cunrist as you possibly can. 
Remember He lives to help you to live like Him. And 
ag you walk, light will break on you.” ! 


1 Life of G. H. C. Macgregor, 
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On the other hand, let us observe that Christian’s 
start, though lacking the sense of certainty, was made 
with perfect decision of purpose. “So I saw in my 
Dream that the Man began to run.—His wife and 
children, perceiving it, began to cry after him to return ; 
but the Man put his fingers in his ears, and ran on, 
crying, Life! life! eternal life!” We turn here to 
what Bunyan says of himself in Grace Abownding near 
the outset of his own journey: ‘‘ My mind was so turned 
to Eternity, and to the things about the Kingdom of 
Heaven (though as yet I knew but little), that neither 
pleasures nor profits, nor persuasions, nor threats could 
make it let go its hold; and though I speak it with 
shame, it is a certain truth that it would then have been 
as difficult for me to have taken my mind from heaven 
to earth, as I have found it often since to get it again 
from earth to heaven.” 

At the beginning of every pilgrimage, the decisive 
faculty is the Will. If God have so wrought on the 
will that it gives itself to the journey with definite 
purpose and strong resolve, then it is small matter that 
knowledge be slender, and even feeling be sluggish. 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man ; 


When duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can.? 


REFERENCES ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER II 
SIN AND THE SENSE OF SIN 


“Tt has been the fashion,” says Mr. Froude, “to call 
Bunyan’s verse doggerel ; but no verse is doggerel which 
has a sincere and rational meaning init.” In illustration 
of the haunting quality of some of Bunyan’s lines, Mr. 


1 Emerson, 
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Froude quotes the first stanza of the two below. They 
are from a poem of sixteen stanzas, with varied refrain, 
entitled, “A Caution to Stir up to Watch against Sin.” 


Sin is the worm of hell, the lasting fire, 
Hell would soon lose its heat, could sin expire ; 
Better sinless, in hell, than to be where 
Heaven is, and to be found a sinner there. 
One sinless with infernals might do well, 
But sin would make a very heaven a hell. 
Look to thyself then to keep it out of door 
Lest tt gets in, and never leaves thee more. 


Fools make a mock at sin, will not believe 

It carries such a dagger in its sleeve ; 

How can it be (say they) that such a thing 

So full of sweet should ever wear a sting ? 

They know not that it is the very SPELL 

Or sIN to make men laugh themselves to hell. 
Look to thyself then, deal with sin no more 
Lest He that saves against thee shuts the door. 


An earlier stanza of the same poem may also be quoted 
here, though its illustrative application is rather to the 
incident of Mr. Worldly Wiseman. 


Rather than fail, sin will itself divide, 

Bid thee do this, and lay the rest aside. 

Take Zittle ones (’twill say), throw great ones by, 

(As if for little sins men should not die). 

Yea SIN with sIN a quarrel will maintain, 

On purpose that thou by it might’st be slain. 
Beware the cheat then, keep it out of door, 
Lt would come in and would go out no more. 


‘‘No man hath a high esteem of the Lord Jesus that is a 
stranger to his own sore. Christ's Church is an hospital of sick, 
wounded, and afflicted people ; even as when He was in the world, 
the afflicted and depressed set the highest price upon Jesus Christ. 
Why?! They were sick, and He was the Physician ; but the whole 
had no need of Him.”—Justification by an Imputed Righteousness. 

‘*Repentance, if it be right, begets in the man an outcry against 
the heart ; for the sinner is made to see that the heart is the 
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fountain and well-spring of sin. . . . Indeed one difference between 
true and false repentance lieth in this. The man that truly repents 
crieth out upon his heart ; but the other, as Eve, upon the serpent, 
or something else. And that the Publican perceived his heart to 
be naught, I conclude, by his smiting upon his breast.”—The 
Pharisee and the Publican. 

‘*Ppeole naturally think that the knowledge of their sins is the 
way to destroy them ; when, in very deed, it is the first step to 
salvation.” —The Saint’s Knowledge of Christ's Love. 


THE START ON PILGRIMAGE— WAVERING LIGHT 
Meditations upon Peep of Day 


I oft, though it be peep of day, don’t know 
Whether ’tis night, whether ’tis day or no. 
I fancy that I see a little light, 
But cannot yet distinguish day from night ; ° 
I hope, I doubt, but steady yet I be not, 
I am not at a point, the sun I see not. 
Thus ’tis with such who grace but now possest, 
They know not yet if they be curst or blessed. 
A Book for Boys and Girls. 


Tue START ON PILGRIMAGE—UNWAVERING PURPOSE 


The whole of Bunyan’s treatise, The Heavenly Foot- 
man, founded upon the text, ‘‘ So run that ye may obtain,” 
and centring round the oft-recurring refrain, HE THAT 
WILL HAVE HEAVEN MUST RUN FOR IT, may be regarded 
as emphasising the urgency of immediate decision, and 
the value of resolute purpose which are taught at this 
part of the allegory. There is only room for a few 
sentences. 

*“ You see here that he that will go to heaven, he must run for 
it; yea, and not only run, but so run—that is, as I have said, to 
run earnestly, torun continually, to strip off everything that would 
hinder in his race with the rest. Well, then, do you so run?” 

“Indeed to have such a widi for heaven is an admirable 
advantage to the man that undertaketh the race thither ; a man 
that is resolved, and hath his will fixed, saith he, I will do my 
best to advantage myself; I will do my worst to hinder mine 
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enemies ; I will not give out as long as I can stand ; I will have 
it, or I will lose my life. . . . Get thy will tipt with the heavenly 
grace and resolution against all discouragements, and then thou 
goest full speed for heaven; but if thou falter in thy will, thou 
wilt run hobbling and halting all the way. The Lord give thee a 
will and courage! . . . Yet before I take my leave of thee, let me 
give thee a few motives along with thee. It may be they will be 
as good as a pair of spurs to prick on thy lumpish heart in this 
rich voyage,” 

How full of just encouragement to the man of sincere 
purpose is the following paragraph from Come and Wel- 
come to Jesus Christ :— 


‘Poor coming soul, thou art like the man that would ride full 
gallop, whose horse will hardly trot! Now the desire of his mind is 
not to be judged of by the slow pace of the dull jade he rides on, _ 
but by the hitching and kicking and spurring as he sits on his 
back. Thy flesh is like this dull jade; it will not gallop after 
Christ ; it will be backward, though thy soul and heaven lie at 
stake. But be of good comfort, Christ judgeth not according to 
the fierceness of outward motion, but according to the sincerity of 
the heart.” 

Every now and again in the writings under notice we 
come across some incident from the author’s own 
experience :— 

“Once being at an honest woman’s house, I, after some pause, 
asked her how she did. She said, Very badly. I asked her if she 
was sick. She answered, No. What then, said I, are any of your 
children ill? She told me, No. What, said I, is your husband 
amiss, or do you go back in the world? No, no, said she, but 
broke out with a heavy heart, saying, ‘Ah, Goodman Bunyan! 
Christ and a pitcher ; if I had Christ, though I went and begged 
my bread with a pitcher, it would be better with me than I think 
it is now.’ This woman had her heart broken, this woman wanted 
Christ, this woman was concerned for her soul.. There are but few 
women, rich women, that count Christ and a pitcher better than 
the world, their pride and pleasures. This woman’s cries are 
worthy to. be recorded ; it was a cry that carried in it, not only a 
sense of the want, but also of the worth of Christ. This cry 
‘Christ and a pitcher’ made a melodious noise in the ears of the 
very angels.” —The Excellency of a Broken Heart. 


CHAPTER III 
OBSTINATE AND PLIABLE 


Tux claim of the Pilgrim’s Progress to stand in the very 
first rank of imaginative literature finds an important 
part of its justification in the possession by the book of 
two very opposite qualities, It is a first-rate story of 
adventure, brimful of incident; but it is also a first-rate 
gallery of character, alive with rich and varied portraiture. 
Most works of fiction tend to depend for their interest 
upon one or other of these often unconnected spells. 
Either they aim at keeping us breathless with exciting 
incident, or they charm us by the fidelity and variety of 
their studies of the manifold types of human nature. 
When we make the rare discovery of a writer who has 
both these spells at his command, then we feel that he 
is at least on his way to rank with the immortals; if he 
wield the spells with magic power, we consider his 
position assured. Such a writer, by universal consent, 
is Bunyan, One side of his gift has already claimed, 
and will often claim our attention—the vivid and natural 
progress of the story, so that we feel with Mr. Froude 
that “we too, every one of us, are travellers on the same 
road.” But it has been held, not without good ground, 
that in the wealth of character in the Pilgrim’s Progress 
we have the most surpassing evidence of its author’s 
genius. The finest scenes of the story, as Dr. Kerr 
27 
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Bain says in his admirable commentary, “either promote 
character, or display it, or reward it.” The people of 
the pilgrimage are justly described as “solid men and 
women of our own flesh and blood, of whom there is 
hardly one we should be surprised to meet any day.” 
“As goon,” writes another commentator, “as these 
characters step upon the scene, we feel their personality 
so vividly that we are sure we’ should! know them again. 
They proceed at once to instruct or amuse or interest, 
having done which they disappear, leaving us regretful 
they have vanished so soon.” This rare gift of character- 
drawing, so often noticed, finds its first remarkable 
display in the passage now awaiting us. We are con- 
ducted to a corner in Bunyan’s crowded portrait-gallery, 
where two contrasted pictures hang upon the wall, and 
seem almost ready to step down alive from the canvas. 

Among all the crowd of Christian’s acquaintances, 
who came out with scoffs or threats to “see him run,” 
two were not content to let their comrade go without 
a vigorous effort to bring him back ; and while others 
confined themselves to cries and jeers, these two set off 
after him over the plain. “In a little while they over- 
took him.” ‘The name of the one was Obstinate, of the 
other Pliable. 

The account of the first intercourse of these two men 
with Christian begins to show our hero in somewhat of 
a new light. If we have thought of him hitherto as a 
weak man, fit for little more than sobs or tears, we may 
now find cause to change our mind. His behaviour 
awakens memories of the Scots at Bannockburn, who 
had knelt to ask mercy of God, but of whom the English 
knight said regretfully and from long experience, that in 
battle they would ask no mercy of man. “ Neighbours,” 
demanded the pilgrim, “wherefore are you come?” 
“*To persuade you to go back with us.” “But,” he 
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answered, “that can by no means be; you dwell in the 
City of Destruction, which I now see to be so; and dying 
there, sooner or later you will sink lower than the grave.” 
Then he added what threw them out of all their reckon- 
ing, “Be content, good neighbours, and go along with 
me.” This is a most unexpected sally. It is very fair 
fighting form for the man who at the outset seemed so 
unheroic. Christian is after all likely to be worthy of 
his historic name ; and it should be observed that at this 
point, for the first time, Bunyan distinctly bestows that 
name upon him. “He is first called Christian, when 
he shows that one man can be as obstinate in good 
as another in evil.”! And as Obstinate and Pliable 
glance back to their expectant friends in the City of 
Destruction, they remind one of the soldier who is 
reported to have cried out to his officer in the heat of 


battle, “I have taken a prisoner.” ‘Very good,” was 
the answer, “bring him along.” After a pause the 
reply was heard, “I can’t.” ‘Come yourself, then,” 


was the rejoinder ; to which the inglorious response was 
borne, ‘‘he won’t let me.” It must have begun to be 
somewhat doubtful to those at the City gate whether 
their comrades had taken a prisoner, or the prisoner had 
taken them. We are beginning now to see, what the 
story of the pilgrimage will often confirm, that there is 
no such power on earth as that of an obedient conscience, 
receptive of light from the Great White Throne. In 
defence, not defiance, it says— 


Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny ; 

Yea with one voice, O world, though thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I.? 


As we listen to Obstinate and Pliable conversing with 


1 Whyte. 2, W. H. Myers, 
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Christian on the ‘plain we are struck by the vivid con- 
trast of character represented in the two companions. 
Each possesses what the other lacks, and is strong where 
his neighbour is weak. Had it been possible to com- 
bine the two into one, the result would have been a 
first-rate personality. To recognise how this is so, let 
us observe that in all completeness of character there are 
two elements. The first is alertness of mind, the second 
is strength of will. The first gives capacity to discern, 
the second power to accomplish. The first is what we 
may call by different names, such as cleverness, ability, 
genius, according to the type we are studying ; perhaps 
the best single word for it would be Insight. The other 
is what Dr. Chalmers meant by his habitual question 
regarding any man suggested for an appointment, “ Has 
he wecht ?”—the capacity to achieve what has been con- 
ceived, to go through with what has been disclosed as 
good. Where both these elements are harmoniously 
present in a person, the character is a complete and 
balanced one; were both present in an exalted degree, 
the character would be a great one—one of which it 
might be said, as a biographer says of Velasquez the 
painter, ‘‘his character was of that rare and happy kind, 
in which high intellectual power is combined with in- 
domitable strength of will.”! On the other hand, where 
there is strength of will, but no corresponding clearness 
of insight, there you have an “ Obstinate” man—one 
who is stubborn, determined, strong to accomplish, but 
accomplishing foolishly. Where there is quickness of 
insight, but no supporting firmness of resolution, there 
you have a “Pliable” man—one unstable, undecided, 
aspiring higher than he can reach—the character belong- 
ing to the type depicted by Carlyle, when he wrote of 
“the tragic story of a high endowment with an in- 
1 Quoted by Ruskin, The Two Paths, 
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sufficient will.” Now, in the passage before us, Bunyan 
shows the impression made upon these contrasted types 
of character by a strong but ineffectual appeal for religious 
decision. ‘ 

“Obstinate” is the speaker with whom we are first 
made acquainted. ‘Be content, good neighbours,” 
Christian had said, “and go along with me”; to which 
this man of resolve without reason raps out the answer, 
“What! and leave our friends and comforts behind us.” 
There is much significance in that word ‘ What !” uttered, 
we conceive, with a rising inflection of surprise. The 
same stubborn tone appears more strongly in the 
summary dismissal of Christian’s appeal to the Book in 
his hand: “Tush, away with your Book; will you go 
back with us or no?” In that last exclamation there is 
discovered the fatal flaw in this type of mind. He will 
not look, and therefore he cannot see. Like Lord Nelson 
on a famous occasion, he puts the telescope to the blind 
eye. He is so keenly conscious of his comforts and 
friends in the City of Destruction, that nothing will 
induce him even for a moment to weigh the witness of 
those who desire a better country. It was said of the 
poet Dante that after long strain of writing he was 
unable to see the stars; but no one was less likely to 
suppose that there were no stars there because for the 
moment he failed to see them. This foolish notion 
deceived the heart of Obstinate. To one who meets all 
reasoning with “Tush! away with your Book,” the 
clearest light of Christian testimony is only “like a 
thousand lanterns to the blind man.” No doubt 
Obstinate declared that he had nailed his flag to the 
mast; but it has been well said by Dr. John Ker, that 
“when some men speak of nailing their flag to the 
mast they would be more correct if they spoke of nail- 
ing their ships to the quay.” 
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It should be observed in this connection that the 
testimony of a Christian to facts within his own experi- 
ence is still blindly refused by those who would be more 
open to conviction in other matters. Isaiah said, ‘“‘ Who 
hath believed our report?” and the regretful question 
has often to be repeated. If there be brought to a 
company of educated men the report of a new star, a 
new element, or a new flower, the testimony of the 
discoverer will be listened to with respect, and thorough 
inquiry will be made into its truth. But a statement not 
less calm and weighty as to the experienced reality of 
Christian fact will sometimes meet, in a like company, 
with scanty consideration. Yet it cannot be praiseworthy 
to study a new star, while it is considered credulous to 
seek the explanation of an altered life. The “new man” 
may repay examination as fully as the new flower. If it 
be science to ponder the birth of a microbe, it need not 
be superstition to reflect on the birth of a soul. One 
of the best-educated and best-read men of his day in 
England wrote the following words: “I have seen very 
many persons changed from the spirit of fear, horror, and 
despair to the spirit of love, joy, peace ; and from sinful 
desire, till then reigning over them, to a pure desire of 
doing the will of God. These are matters of fact, where- 
of I have been, and almost daily am ari eye or ear- 
witness.”! The people themselves who were thus 
alluded to would have been the first to join in the 
testimony of the Samaritans to the woman who had first 
told them of the Messiah: “Now we believe not be- 
cause of thy saying ; for we have heard Him ourselves, 
and know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of 
the world” (John iv. 42). Surely only an Obstinate, 
in Bunyan’s day or ours, can meet such testimony with 
an unreflecting disdainful “Tush.” ! 


1 Wesley’s Journal. 
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Pliable is a character at the other extreme from his 
stubborn comrade, and in the first words we hear him 
speak he shows an unerring instinct for the weak point 
in his companion’s reasoning. “Don’t revile,” he replies 
to a savage sally of Obstinate; “if what the good 
Christian says is true, the things he looks after are better 
than ours ; my heart inclines to go with my neighbour.” 
“Tf what the good Christian says is true ”—here at least 
is a gateway without the placard of No Admittance. 
This was the consideration which had never once occurred 
to Obstinate. He was quite sure that the views of the 
pilgrim could not be true, and should not. Pliable 
recognised that the whole matter turned upon this dis- 
puted question, and that there was at least a case for 
the jury. He listens, therefore, intently to the conversa- 
tion graphically described by Bunyan in a marginal note, 
“Christian and Obstinate pull for Pliable’s soul”; and 
eventually announces, with apparent decision, “I intend 
to go along with this good man, and to cast in my lot 
with him.” Accordingly, while the other neighbour 
turned on his heel, and took leave of such ‘misled 
fantastical fellows,” the two companions, now apparently 
united in purpose, went on over the plain together. 

Now at this point there occurs the incident of the 
Slough of Despond ; but without dwelling at present on 
the meaning of the Slough, let us mark the test supplied 
by a serious obstacle to the character of Pliable. For the 
first few steps of the onward way nothing could have 
exceeded the eagerness and zeal of the new-made 
convert. He was enraptured with the thought of 
Heaven, as Christian described its glories from the 
Scriptures. At one point he cried, “Come, let us mend 
our pace”; and was clearly impatient with Christian’s 
reply, “I cannot go so fast as I would, by reason of 
this Burden that is on my back.” But when the 
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travellers, through “their much talking and little pray- 
ing and giving no heed to where they were going,” 
all of a sudden found themselves in a miry slough, then 
“at that Pliable began to be offended, and angrily said 
to his fellow, Is this the happiness you have told me all 
this while of ? May I get out again with my life, you 
shall possess the brave country alone for me. And with 
that he gave a desperate struggle or two, and got out of © 
the mire on that side of the Slough which was next 
to his own house; so away he went, and Christian saw 
him no more.” 

It is clear that Pliable represents a pilgrim who has 
undertaken the Christian journey without counting the 
cost. His counterpart is the rocky soil, described by 
Jesus in the parable, “Some seed fell upon a rock; and 
as soon as it was sprung up, it withered away, because 
it lacked moisture.” Possessing the insight which 
Obstinate lacks, and therefore open-minded to Christian 
truth, he lacks the determination which is Obstinate’s 
strong point, and which might with a fairer chance have 
made him a notable pilgrim. Two points in Bunyan’s 
picture are especially significant. 

(1) Pliable has no Burden. This is to say, in 
other words, that his conscience is not aroused, but only 
his imagination. He is enraptured to hear of the glories 
of the coming Kingdom; but while zealous to reach 
Heaven, he has little desire to be fit for it. His 
conscience is not enlightened to recognise his own 
unworthiness; or to perceive the thunder-cloud of 
judgment over the roofs and walls of the City. “Not 
all pilgrims,” says a living teacher, “have in the same 
proportion the ingredients of alarm and of gladness 
dropped into their cup. But seldom will a Christian 
man be found, whose heavenward course is notably a 
persistent one, who has not—deep in the soul’s history— 
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the uneffaceable record of a ‘time of finding,’ a self- 
discovery never to be forgotten.” ! 

Such self-discovery had never been Pliable’s; and 
therefore while the spreading sail of imagination drives 
on his ship, there is no ballast of conviction to keep it 
steady. And souls, like ships, while they may sink from 
excess of ballast, are much oftener capsized from lack 
of it. Pliable’s delight in descriptions of the Celestial 
city is in itself not without significance. Every one must 
have remarked how fond young disciples are of hymns 
about Heaven, and how often this is evidenced in 
*‘Quires and places where they sing.” The fondness 
is not a matter for blame, and still less for scorn. It 
is the result of an awakened imagination; and an 
awakened imagination has often drawn beginners by 
promised blessings to the first few steps of the Christian 
life. But such a power is feeble and spasmodic compared 
with that of an alert and active conscience. And when 
we sing that “All, all above is pleasure,” we must see to 
it that the motive of our journey is not the quest of 
pleasure rather than the quest of God. For such a 
motive has no principle of endurance. 

(2) Pliable has no root in himself. He lives by the 
life of his companion, hangs upon the words of another 
and picks up all his information second-hand. He is no 
student of the Book, but only a listener to what another 
tells him; and he requires contact and companionship 
with another man to quicken him into enthusiasm. 
Professor Drummond’s interesting chapter on ‘Parasitism’ 
in Natural Law in the Spiritual World gives a memor- 
able description, from an original point of view, of this 
type of character. And however the fact may solemnise, 
or even perplex, there is no doubt that God often repre- 
sents Himself as testing the souls that are seeking Him, 


1 Bishop Moule. 
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so that His Gospel becomes an Ithuriel’s spear among 
men. He will often lead a seeking soul through a per- 
plexing experience, so that thus it may examine itself 
more thoroughly, count the cost before it arises to build, 
and scan the terms of the covenant before it takes the 
pen to sign. The words of our Lord spoken with regard 
to John the Baptist have an exceedingly wide applica- 
tion: “ Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended 
in Me.” 

It will surprise no one that even when Pliable returned 
to the City of Destruction he met with little sympathy 
from the very people who may have railed at him for 
setting out. On a later page of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
we read of him: “ He hath since his going back been 
had greatly in derision, and that among all sorts of 
people ; some do mock and despise him ; and scarcely 
will any set him on work.—Oh, they say, Hang him, he 
is a Turncoat, he was not true to his Profession.” In 
the old days of warfare between Scotland and England 
those who lived on the Borderland suffered almost equally 
whether the Scots marched into England or the English 
into Scotland. To be a Borderer in geography was 
assuredly no disgrace ; but it is always disgraceful to be 
a Borderer in religion. ‘There is no tract in all the 
universe,” says a striking preacher, “more bleak or 
barren or desolate than that which lies along the verge 
of the Kingdom of God. It is twice cursed ; cursed by 
God, that the sinner may not tarry there, but may cross 
over to His Kingdom for refreshment ; cursed by Satan, 
that the sinner may not wander there at all, and may 
not think of crossing it.”! In King John, Shakespeare 
represents the town of Angiers as summoned to sur- 
render both by the King of France and the King of 
England. The time-serving citizens will not commit 

1 Dr. Maxwell Nicholson, 
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themselves to either. They wait to see how the tide 
will flow. 


One must prove greatest ; while they weigh so even 
We hold our town for neither, yet for both. 


But the upshot is that both the rival kings turn their 
assault upon the vacillating city, and delay to decide 
their own just quarrel till they have thus manifested 
their common indignation and contempt. Ina like spirit 
of manly impatience Elijah cried out to the wavering 
people upon Carmel, “If the Lord be God, follow Him ; 
but if Baal, then follow him” (1 Kings xviii. 21). 


REFERENCES ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER III 


Tur EFFECT UPON OTHERS OF CHRISTIAN’S DECISION 


Not all Christian’s neighbours, it turned out after- 
wards, were mere Obstinates or Pliables; and as illus- 
trating the happier possibilities of such a good example 
as the Pilgrim’s, we may cite the following testimony of 
Bunyan to the influence upon others of his own conversion. 


*“‘T speak by experience. I was myself one of these infected 
ones, one of these great sin-breeders ; I infected all the youth of 
the town where I was born with all manner of youthful vanities. 
The neighbours counted me so, my practice proved me so: where- 
fore Christ Jesus took me first ; and taking me first the contagion 
was much allayed all the town over. When God made me sigh 
they would hearken, and inquiringly say, What’s the matter with 
John? When I went out to seek the bread of life, some of them 
would follow, and the rest be put into a muse at home. Yes, 
almost the town, at first, at times would go out to hear at the 
place where I found good; yea, young and old for a while had 
some reformation on them ; also some of them, perceiving that 
God had mercy upon me, came crying to Him for mercy too.”— 
Jerusalem Sinner Saved. 

OBSTINATE 


‘Tt is the way of poor sinners to look upon convictions as 
things that are hurtful, and therefore they use to check a convinc- 
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ing conscience. Such poor, sinners are much like to the wanton 
boy that stands at the maid’s elbow, to blow out her candle as fast 
as she lights it at the fire. Convinced sinner, God lighteth thy 
candle, and thou puttest it out; God lights it again, and thou 
puttest it out. Yea, ‘how oft is the candle of the wicked put 
out.’ At last God resolveth He will light thy candle no more ; 
and then, like the Egyptians, you dwell all your days in darkness, 
and never see light more.’—Zhe Strait Gate. 


‘*God’s Word has two edges ; it can cut back-stroke, and fore- 
stroke, If it doth thee no good, it will do thee hurt; it is the 
‘saviour of life unto life’ to those that receive it, but of ‘ death 
unto death’ to those that refuse it.”—Jerusalem Sinner Saved. 


PLIABLE 


“¢ Objection. —But we hope we are come to Jesus Christ. 

‘* Answer.—lIt is well ifit prove so. But let us examine a little. 
Art thou indeed come to Jesus Christ? What hast thou left 
behind thee? What didst thou come away from, in thy coming to 
Jesus Christ?” (A question full of sharpness and point. Bunyan 
adds many Bible instances to show its pertinence.)—Come and 
Welcome to Jesus Christ. 

“Come, come, conversion to God is not so easy and so smooth 
a thing as some would have men believe it is. Why is man’s 
heart compared to fallow ground, God’s Word to a plough, and 
His ministers to ploughmen if the heart indeed has no need of 
breaking, in order to the receiving of the seed? . . . Why is the 
conversion of the soul compared to the grafting of a tree, if this be 
done without cutting? The Word is the graft, the soul is the tree, 
and the Word, as the scion, must be let in by a wound. To stick 
on the outside, or to be tied on with a string will do no good here. 
. .. Why is Christ bid to gird His sword upon His thigh? and 
why must He make His arrows sharp, that the heart may with these 
arrows be shot, wounded, and made to bleed?. . . Why isa broken 
heart put in the room of all sacrifices which we can offer to God, 
and a contrite spirit put in the room of all offerings ?”—The 
Hecellence of a Broken Heart. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SLOUGH OF DESPOND; AND MR. WORLDLY WISEMAN 


THE two incidents now to be dealt with have a bond of 
connection in their very contrast. They represent two 
exactly opposite temptations readily besetting young 
pilgrims, and beguiling them to mistakes which, though 
as unlike one another as can be imagined, are equally 
imminent and equally fatal. Both may be described as 
mistakes about sin. One is to think of sin despairingly, 
as though its guilt were too dark to be forgiven, or its 
power too mighty to be overcome,—this in Bunyan’s 
imagery is the Slough of Despond. The other is to 
think of sin lightly, without reference to the Word of 
God, or the passion and death of Christ, as though any 
casual treatment of the sinner’s burden would suffice 
—this in the picture-language of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
is the snare of Mr. Worldly Wiseman. With singular 
skill and sympathy, and in a form concrete and memor- 
able, Bunyan has sketched these twin perils at the very 
point of the journey where the pilgrim is most exposed 
to them. 

1, The Slough of Despond.—An interesting sugges- 
tion as to the outward scenery of this passage may be 
derived from an observation in Dr. Brown’s excellent 
Life of Bunyan. “The cottage in which Bunyan was 
born,” says Dr. Brown, “stood at the foot of a gently 
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sloping hill, and between two streams which met a little 
farther on in the hamlet of Harrowden. One of these 
streams flowed close past the cottage, and after heavy 
rains turned the field behind, as the land still shows, 
into a veritable Slough of Despond, into which, whoever 
wandered, stuck fast in miry perplexity.” The biographer 
evidently designs us to picture to ourselves the tinker’s 
son, during the impressionable days of childhood, 
wandering into the bog beside his father’s cottage, and 
retaining so vivid a memory of his adventure that in 
later days he still associated distress of soul with a 
quaking slough. At all events, whether a childish 
escapade determined the outward scenery of this passage 
or not, Bunyan’s picture of Christian in the Slough is in 
the fullest sense a record of experience. Bunyan could 
truly assert, as his pen depicted the struggles of Christian 
in the mire— 


what is here in view 
Of mine own knowledge I dare say is true. 


To the Dreamer himself the Slough of Despond had 
meant the despair of forgiveness. ‘I could not believe,” 
he says on one page of Grace Abounding, “that Christ 
had a love for me; alas! I could neither hear Him, nor 
see Him, nor feel Him, nor favour any of His things. 
I found myself as im a miry bog that shook if I did but 
stir. I fell, therefore, at the sight of my own vileness 
deeply into despair; for I concluded that this condition 
that I was in could not stand with a state of grace.” 
Such experiences as this—and at one period of his life 
they were many—enabled Bunyan, when deliverance 
came, to enter very fully into the meaning of the Scripture 
sentence, ‘He brought me up also out of an horrible 
pit, out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock.” 
They qualified him to infuse the deepest sympathy into 
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that description of Christian in the quaking bog, in 
which, says one of his commentators, “he touches his 
highest water-mark for humour and pathos and power 
and beauty of language.” They suggest to him many 
vivid touches of true insight—how the Burden on his 
back was really the pilgrim’s best friend in impelling 
him onward for relief, so that he ever struggled “ to 
that side of the Slough that was still farther from his 
own house”; how there came to him a man named 
Help with questions as to what he did there and why 
he did not look for the “Steps” ; and how, finally, Help 
“drew him out, and set him upon sound ground, and 
bid him go on his way.” 

But in our later day, an experience not unlike Bunyan’s 
in substance may yet be very different in form. Perhaps 
“Despond” in our time takes the shape more often of 
the sense of inability, than of the conviction of guilt. 
The question to-day is not so much, Can I be forgiven? 
as, Can I, amid untoward circumstances, turn hopefully 
to a new and Christ-like life? ‘The fellow,” as the 
midshipman put it, “who cannot be a Christian on land 
deserves to be kicked; but here at sea, who can be a 
Christian?” And yet one is sure that a soldier-comrade 
in barracks could testify to miry places in a landsman’s 
life no less perplexing. 4 

Bunyan’s picture brings home to us for our comfort 
these two reassuring facts. First, there are “Steps” 
across the Slough, placed there “by direction of the Law- 
giver” ; so that a wary and watchful pilgrim need in no 
wise fall in. These steps are explained in the margin of 
the Pilgrim's Progress as “the Promises of forgiveness 
and acceptance to life by faith in Christ.” They may be 
taken to be such as these: “I, even I, am He that 
blotteth out thy transgressions for Mine own sake, and 
will not remember thy sins” (Isa. xliii. 25); ‘When 
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thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee ; 
and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee ; 
when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burned ” (Isa. xliii. 2). 

But again it is made clear in this passage that even 
if the steps have for the moment been missed, Help is 
not far away, and that “the eye of the Lord is upon 
them that fear Him, upon them that hope in His mercy ; 
to deliver their soul from death” (Ps. xxxiii. 18). 

The episode of Worldly Wiseman symbolises a very 
different temptation from that of the Slough of Despond, 
and one even more insidious. This incident did not 
appear in the first edition of the Pulgrim’s Progress ; 
and those readers to whose hearts it comes home as one 
of the most penetrating passages in the Dream can hardly 
be grateful enough for its inclusion by the author in the 
second edition, published in the same year as the first 
(1678), but a few months later. Hitherto, let it be 
marked, we have never found the pilgrim seriously at 
fault. He has faithfully followed the light vouchsafed 
to him, and though there have been slips in his journey, 
they have rather been those of which he was himself 
inwardly conscious than such as could expose him to 
rebuke. But since a faultless pilgrim would not be 
human, a faultless pilgrim will be no hero of John 
Bunyan. Bunyan is fain to depict his hero as one of 
like passions with ourselves, and thus to make the 
comment easy that what the grace of God has done, 
the grace of God can do again. Christian is never 
allowed to bear the most remote resemblance to that 
distinguished Russian, of whom it was wittily said that 
he had ‘the air of his own statue erected by national 
subscription.” In the present episode, accordingly, we 
overtake the traveller in a grave misadventure. We see 
him deceived by a plausible tongue, tempted from the 
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right path, and destined now to find in Evangelist not 
only a guide but also a monitor. This mishap occurred 
to him “as he was walking solitary by himself.” Loneli- 
ness brings its own temptations; and in an hour when 
the pilgrim was cast down by the memory of the Slough, 
and bitterly conscious of his misfortune, any one meeting 
him with a friendly face, and able to offer a genial 
greeting, would have a ready access to his friendship. 
And at this point “he espied one afar off, come crossing 
over the field to meet him; and their hap was to meet 
just as they were crossing the way of each other.” The 
gentleman’s name was Mr. Worldly Wiseman. 

The character of this new acquaintance is best given 
by some later words of Evangelist: “The man that 
met thee is one Worldly Wiseman, and rightly is he so 
called ; partly because he savoureth only the doctrine 
of this World ; and partly because he loveth that doctrine 
best, for it saveth him from the Cross.” Worldly Wise- 
man earnestly dissuaded Christian from continuing his 
journey to the Wicket-gate or to the Cross. He assured 
his wavering listener that the Slough was but the begin- 
ning of dangers to be met with on that perilous way. 
He belittled the authority of Evangelist, and poured a 
gentlemanly scorn upon those who meddled “ with things 
too high for them” by reading the Bible so seriously 
as Christian had done. Nor was his advice entirely 
negative. He suggested an alternative way of getting 
rid of the burden, “hadst thou but patience to hear it.” 
This was to turn aside to the village of Morality, ‘“ not 
quite a mile from this place,” where dwells ‘‘a Gentleman 
whose name is Legality, a very judicious man, and a 
man of a very good name, that has skill to help men 
off with such burdens as thine.” Should Legality be 
from home, Civility his son ‘can do it, to speak on, 
as well as the old Gentleman himself.” Finally Mr. 
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Worldly Wiseman assured his impressed companion that 
he would not for a moment desire him to go back to 
his old home in the City of Destruction, where vice is 
open and flaunting. He says in effect what the society- 
mother in Punch said to her child, ‘My dear, that is 
worse than wicked; it is vulgar.” But if Christian 
would send for his wife and children to join him in the 
village of Morality, then (he is certified) they might 
“live by honest neighbours in credit and good fashion.” 
Worldly Wiseman’s counsel is as old as the Tower of 
Babel, when men said, ‘‘Go to, let ws build us a tower 
whose top may reach to heaven.” In Bunyan’s own 
life, as he tells us in Grace Abownding, there had been 
a time, when ‘I fell to some outward reformation both 
in my words and life, and did set the commandments 
before me for my way to heaven. . . . And I thought I 
pleased God as well as any man in England.” Had 
Bunyan settled down to live in this thought and en- 
deavour, he would have been precisely following Worldly 
Wiseman’s advice ; and it was well for him and for the 
existence of the Book we are now studying that God and 
an enlightened conscience took care that, in his case, 
this was only a stage on a farther journey. A ruder 
counterpart of Worldly Wiseman was that vicar of 
the eighteenth century who wrote to a troubled soul: 
“Distress on account of sin is pure fanaticism; and 
pleasant company, exercise, and recreation will drive it 
away.” The tone again is exactly echoed by the Lord 
Shaftesbury of the same century, who deprecated turning 
to religion in any mood of anxious concern, because then 
“we have by suffering and anxiety lost so much of the 
natural calm and easiness of our temper.” In whatever 
age he lives, and in whatever changing terms he may 
express himself, Worldly Wiseman thinks lightly of sin, 
and by inevitable consequence thinks lightly of the Cross. 
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His counsel implies that salvation is to be found in a 
decent moral life, obedience to the chief commands of 
the law, and a trusting to Legality and Civility to 
remove any remnant of discomfort. Now such teaching 
appeals to two of the strongest passions of the human 
heart—to Pride and to Sloth. It appeals to Pride 
because of the assumed ability to win heaven by merit. 
Yet also it appeals notably to Sloth, because, there being 
no exact standard of obedience, the candidate cannot be 
convicted of failure. Such counsellors, in the language 
of Mr. Gladstone, “appear to have a very low estimate 
both of the quantity and of the quality of sin; of its 
amount, spread like a deluge over the world, and of 
the subtlety, intensity, and virulence of its nature.” ! 
To make light of sin is to make light also of sin’s 
Saviour; for to deal with the burden jauntily and 
remove it easily is to deal with it as God, according 
to the Gospel, was compelled not to deal with it. 
Nevertheless, as we mark the dainty gentleman and the 
burdened pilgrim standing for the moment together upon 
the plain, we must admit that the apparent advantage 
rests with the former. He has neither visible burden 
nor inward uneasiness. The candidate for Celestial 
City makes for the time but a poor show beside him ; 
for Christian is only a seeker yet, not a finder; “it 
doth not yet appear what he shall be.” 

But now let us mark the touch of genius whereby 
Bunyan sketches unforgettably the utter futility to an 
awakened conscience of Worldly Wiseman’s way of escape. 
The way to the village of Morality lay—as Christian 
against his better judgment began to follow it—by a 
“high Hill.” But when “Christian was now got hard 
by the hill, it seemed so high, and also that side of it 
that was next the wayside did hang so much over, that 

1 Gleanings. 
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Christian was afraid to venture farther, lest the Hill 
should fall on his head. There came also flashes of Fire 
out of the Hill. Here, therefore, he did quake for fear. 
And now he began to be sorry that he had taken 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman’s counsel.” The “high Hill” is 
described in the margin as Mount Sinai. When we 
remember that the actual Mount Sinai was the hill from 
which God’s holy Law was given, the meaning of each 
touch in Bunyan’s description begins to shine out vividly. 
It seems that the very hill on whose slopes the Pilgrim 
proposes to live is becoming the threatened instrument 
of his destruction. The mountain sought for refuge is 
showing itself a terror. The desired haven is threatening 
fire. In other words, the awakened conscience is forced 
to recognise that he who would be saved by morality 
shall be judged by morality—but with a standard not 
of man’s choosing but of God’s. The Hill may look 
attractive in the distance; but seen more nearly it is 
the mount that burned with fire and was covered with 
“blackness and darkness and tempest” (Heb. xii. 18). 
The law is no Saviour. ‘The law stood over me like a 
giant and beat me with a club,” said Luther in an hour 
of insight as to its claims. ‘ Whosoever,” said St. James, 
“shall keep the whole law and yet offend in one point, 
he is guilty of all.” “It is of the essence of the law,” 
says Prof. Paterson, ‘that it demands complete obedience. 
There is no middle course between perfect success and 
utter failure. An earnest man lives under the fear that 
by one lapse he may destroy the edifice which has been 
laboriously reared through years of strenuous labour.” } 
It was Christian’s happiness, in the hour of his mis- 
adventure, to meet with Evangelist, a friend too kind to 
be unfaithful, as with well-deserved rebuke he set his 
pupil afresh upon the right way. Upon the path on 
1 The Apostles’ Teaching (Guild Text-Book). 
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which Christian’s feet had been set, the sorest punish- 
ment would be to be let alone. “Unless guilt of 
conscience,” says Bunyan in Grace Abounding, “is taken 
off the right way, z.e. by the blood of Christ, I-found 
that a man grew rather worse for the loss of his trouble 
of mind, for it was not sanctified unto him.” 


REFERENCES ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER IV 


StoucH oF DESPOND 


‘‘Thus we learn that faith and doubting may at the same time 
have their residence in the same soul. ‘O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt?’ He saith not, O thou of no faith ; 
but O thou of little faith! because he had a little faith in the 
midst of his many doubts. The same is true even of many that 
are coming to' Jesus Christ. They come, and fear they come not, 
and doubt they come not. When they look upon the promise, or 
a word of encouragement by faith, then they come; but when 
they look upon themselves, or the difficulties that lie before them, 
then they doubt. ‘Bid me come,’ said Peter. ‘Come’ said 
Christ. So he went down out of the ship to go to Jesus, but his 
hap was to go to Him upon the water; there was the trial. So it 
is with the poor desiring soul. Bid me come, says the sinner; 
Come, says Christ, and I will in no wise cast thee out. So he 
comes, but his hap is to come upon the water, upon drowning 
difficulties ; if, therefore, the wind of temptations blow, the waves 
of doubts and fears will presently arise, and this coming sinner 
will begin to sink, if he has but little faith. But you shall find 
here in Peter’s little faith a twofold act; to wit, coming and 
crying. Little faith cannot come all the way without crying.” — 
Come and Welcome to Jesus Christ. 

“The fly in the spider's web is an emblem of the soul in 
despond—the fly is entangled in the web ; at this the spider shows 
himself ; if the fly stir again, down comes the spider to her, and 
claps a foot upon her; if yet the fly makes a noise, then with 
poisoned mouth, the spider lays hold upon her ; if the fly struggle 
still, then he poisons her more and more. What shall the fly do 
now? Why, she dies if somebody does not quickly release her. 
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This is the case of the tempted . . . they needs, at last, must die 
in the net, if the Man, the Lord Jesus, help not out.”—Light for 
them that sit in Darkness. 


THE Sreps 


‘Sometimes I myself have been in such a strait, that I have 
been driven to my wits’ ends, with the sight and sense of the 
greatness of my sins . . . but when tempted to doubt and despair 
I have answered in this manner:—‘Lord, here is one of the 
greatest sinners that ever the ground bare; a sinner against the 
law, and a sinner against the Gospel. I have sinned against light, 
and I have sinned against merey. . . . Lord, shall I honour Thee 
most by believing Thou canst pardon my sins, or by believing Thou 
canst not? Shall I honour Thee most by believing Thou wilt 
pardon sny sins, or by believing Thou wilt not? Shall I honour 
the blood of Thy Son by despairing that the virtue thereof is not 
sufficient, or by believing that it is sufficient to purge me from all 
my blood-red and crimson sins ?’””—The Law and Grace Unfolded. 

‘*Discouraging thoughts, they are like unto cold weather, they 
benumb the senses, and make us go ungainly about our business ; 
but the sweet and warm gleads?! of promise are like the comfortable 
beams of the sun, which liven and refresh. You see how little the 
bee and fly do play in the air in Winter; why, the cold hinders 
them from doing it ; but when the wind and the sun is warm, who 
so busy as they ?”—Come and Welcome to Jesus Christ. 


HELP 


‘“Who needs the physician but the sick? Or who did Christ 
come into the world to save but the chief of sinners? Wherefore, 
the more thou seest thy sins, the faster fly thou to Jesus Christ. 
And let the sense of thine own unworthiness prevail with thee yet 
to go faster. As it is with the man that carrieth his broken arm 
in a sling to the bone-setter, still as he thinks of his broken arm, 
and as he feels the pain and anguish, he hastens his pace to the 
man. And if Satan meets thee, and asketh, Whither goest thou ? 
tell him thou art maimed, and art going to the Lord Jesus.”— 
Come and Welcome to Jesus Christ. 





1 “Gleads,” from glow—anything heated or hot. 
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INCIDENT oF Mr. Wor.LDLY WISEMAN 


The error and ill counsel of Worldly Wiseman might 
be copiously illustrated from many of Bunyan’s writings ; 
and against few forms of misguidance does he so fre- 
quently or so affectionately warn his readers. Only a 
few passages can be cited. 


NEED OF WATCHFULNESS 

“He that will keep water in a sieve must use more than 
ordinary diligence. Our heart is the leaking vessel; and there- 
fore we ought to give the more earnest heed to the things which 
we have heard, lest at any time we should let them slip.”— 
Israel's Hope Encouraged. 

SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS 

Bunyan’s first publication was a short treatise entitled 
Some Gospel Truths Opened, printed in 1656—twenty-two 
years before the issue of the Pilgrim’s Progress. It is 
deeply interesting to observe how much of the essential 
teaching of the allegory is already embodied in this 
earliest venture of the future Dreamer. The preface is 
headed ‘The Author to the Reader,” and enumerates 
some “ hindrances” to believing—hindrances which after- 
wards sat for their allegorical portrait in the early pages 
of the Dream. Describing how the Tempter seeks to 
persuade the awakening soul to carnal security (as in the 
case of Obstinate) or to despair (as in the Slough), 
Bunyan adds :— 

‘‘But if he be prevented in this his intended purpose, the next 
thing he doth beset thee with is to make thee rest upon thine own 
righteousness, telling thee that if thou wilt needs be saved, thou 
must earn heaven with thy fingers’ ends. And thou, having kept 
thyself from thy former grosser pollutions, art ready to conclude 
now thou dost well; now God accepts thee ; now thy condition is 
good.” 

The following is from a book which would have been 
peculiarly distasteful to Worldly Wiseman, The Hxcellence 
of a Broken Heart :— 
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“‘T have observed that some men are as afraid of a broken heart, 
or that they for their sins should have their hearts broken, as the 
dog is of the whip. O! they cannot away with such books, with 
such sermons, with such preachers, or with such talk as tends to 
make a man sensible of, or to make him contrite for, his sins. 
Hence they heap to themselves such teachers, get such books, love 
such company, and delight in such discourse as rather tends to 
harden than soften ; to make desperate in, than sorrowful for, their 
sin. They say to such sermons, books, and preachers, as Amaziah 
said unto Amos, ‘O thou seer, go, flee thee away into the land of 
Judah, and there eat bread, and prophesy there, but prophesy not 
any more again at Bethel; for it is the king’s chapel, and it is the 
king’s court.’” 


CHRISTIAN AT Mount SINAI 


‘The godly have been at Mount Sinai for help, but could find 
nothing there but fire and darkness, but thunder and lightning, 
but earthquake and trembling, and a voice of killing words.”— 
The Saint's Privilege and Profit. 

‘‘Their condition is sad who are under the law, because that 
administration they are under doth always find fault with the 
sinner’s obedience as well as his disobedience, if it be not done in 
a right spirit. Therefore I say it doth control them, saying, ‘This 
was not well done, this was done by the halves, this was not done 
freely, and that was not done perfectly, and out of love to God.’ 
And hence it is that some men, notwithstanding they labour to 
live as holy as ever they can according to the law, yet they do not 
live a peaceable life, but are full of condemnings, full of guilt and 
torment of conscience, finding themselves to fail here, and to fall 
short there, omitting this good which the law commands, and 
doing that evil which the law forbids, but never giving them one 
good word for all their pains. The law will never say, ‘ Well 
done’; never say, ‘My good servant’; no; but always it will be 
driving of thee faster, hastening of thee harder, giving of thee 
fresh commands. Nay, it is such a master that will curse thee, 
not only for thy sins, but also because thy good works were not so 
well done as they ought to be.”—The Law and Grace Unfolded. 

“T tell thee also that these ten great guns, the ten command- 
ments, will, with discharging themselves in justice against thy 
soul, so rattle in thy conscience that thou wilt, in spite of thy 
teeth, be immediately put to silence, and have thy mouth stopped.” 
—The Law and Grace Unfolded. 


CHAPTER V 
THE WICKEI-GATE 


“So in process of time Christian got up to the Gate. 
Now over the Gate there was written, Knock and it shall 
be opened unto you. He knocked, therefore, more than 
once or twice, saying, 

May I now enter here? Will He within 

Open to sorry me, though I have been 

An undeserving rebel? Then shall I 

Not fail to sing His lasting praise on high. 
At last there came a grave person to the Gate named 
Goodwill, who asked Who was there? and whence he 
came? and what he would have?” 

With these words we find Christian at the end of the 
first main stage of his journey, where he could say, 
“ Now I begin to reap the benefits of my hazards.” Up 
to this time he has been but a seeker for salvation. 
The adventures he has met with have been those not of 
one who has already come to Christ, but of one who in 
the quest for Christ has found difficulties in the way. 
“There are but two classes of men to be called reason- 
able,” said Pascal—writing in France, about the time 
that Bunyan dreamed his dream-—“ those that love God 
with all their heart because they know Him ; and those 
who seek God with all their heart because they know 
Him not.” Hitherto Christian had belonged to the 
second of these classes, not to the first. He dared not 
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say with Paul, “I know whom I have believed,” but only 
sigh with Job, “O that I knew where I might find 
Him!” But now Christian comes to the Wicket-Gate ; 
and in coming to the Gate, he comes for the first time in 
the story to the immediate presence of Christ. When 
the Gate ere long is opened to him, there is a ringing out 
of the old, and a ringing in of the new; and the Christian 
pilgrimage in the full sense is begun. 

We may study the teaching of this passage best under 
these three points :—the Gate, the Man at the Gate, and 
the Onward Way. 

I. The Gate.—By a Gate giving entrance to the path, 
Bunyan teaches that life on the narrow Way has a 
definite beginning. The very idea of a gate is of some- 
thing which shuts in to a new experience; and shuts out 
from an old one. It implies a distinct landmark on the 
journey. It suggests the end of one stage and the be- 
ginning of another. It helps us to recognise, as Dr. 
Kerr Bain has put it, that “the candidate for the new 
way has to be admitted; and not without his very 
express application.” And this presentation of the 
beginning of the Christian life is in full accord with the 
teaching of Scripture. Jesus Himself was the first to use 
the imagery of this passage, when He said, “Enter ye in 
at the strait gate . . . strait is the gate, and narrow is 
the way which leadeth unto life” (Matt. vii. 13). St. 
Paul said, “If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature ; old things are passed away ; behold all things 
are become new” (2 Cor. v. 17). And in a conclusive 
word, whose admitted mystery in no way lessens its 
solemn force, our Lord declared to Nicodemus, “‘ Ye must 
be born again.” Men do not grow into the Christian 
life; and still less do they drift into it. The spiritual 
man is no mere development of the natural man. Con- 
version comes before progress ; surrender precedes service. 
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It is true that Regeneration is a larger word than 
Conversion ; and that God’s working in the heart may 
be a much earlier thing than man’s consciousness of it ; 
others besides Dante might have used his words, “In 
that part of the book of my memory before which little 
can be read, a motto is found which says, Here begins 
the new life.” But the main thing to emphasise here 
is that Regeneration has no right to be assumed, unless 
it issue in the conscious new beginning made by a soul 
that forsakes all else in favour of Christ, and with some 
measure of understanding receives His welcome and 
blessing. It is for lack of this new beginning that so 
many pilgrimages tend nowhither, and come to nothing ; 
the journey making no real progress, but rather recalling 
the tragedy of the traveller lost on the boundless 
American prairie, who after toiling on all day with a 
sinking heart, found himself, when darkness fell, at the 
end of a useless circle, and beside the footprints made by 
him in the morning. So there are many who are “ever 
learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth” (2 Tim. iii. 7). “Surely,” says the author of 
Ecce Homo, “this article of conversion is the true articulus 
stantis aut cadentis ecclesiae” (the mark of a standing 
or falling church). There is the wholesome flavour of 
“grace seasoned with salt” in the reply of the Irishman 
who was asked how he knew he was born again, “Sure, I 
was there when it happened.” 

There is no room for doubt as to the possibility of 
such a new beginning ; for this at least is written large 
in the records of our race. It is a reassuring reflection 
that the statement of Jesus, “Ye must be born again,” 
implies as a happy consequence, “Ye may be born 
again.” How many a one has sighed, O that I could 
begin life all over again! Or, as the longing is expressed 
in the beautiful lines of Dr. Matheson— 
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O to go back across the years long vanished, 
To have the words unsaid, the deeds undone, 
The errors cancelled, the deep shadows banished, 
In the glad sense of a new world begun. 
To be a little child again, whose page of story 
Is yet undimmed, unblotted by a stain, 
And in that sunrise of primeval glory 
To know that life has had its start again. 


But it is one of the happiest truths of the Gospel that 
what Christ has said must be, may be. Or, as the poet 
has responded to his own sigh— 


I may go back across the years long vanished, 
I may resume my childhood, Lord, in Thee, 

When in the shadow of Thy cross are banished 
All other shadows that encompass me. 


In the forefront of God’s new covenant stands the 
promise, “A new heart also will I give you” (Ezek. 
xxxvi. 26). ‘Were we writing the story of the mind,” 
says Prof. James in his Gifford Lectures, “from the purely 
natural-history point of view, with no religious interest 
whatever, we should still have to write down man’s 
liability to sudden and complete conversion as one of his 
most curious peculiarities. . . . Even late in life, some 
thaw, some release may take place, some bolt be shot back 
in the barrenest breast, and the man’s hard heart may 
soften and break into religious feeling.” 

It is interesting to notice that Bunyan has represented 
the enemies of the pilgrim as being specially alert and 
busy in the neighbourhood of the wicket-gate. ‘So 
when Christian was stepping in, the other gave him a 
pull. . . . A little distance from this Gate there is erected 
a strong Castle, of which Beelzebub is the Captain ; from 
thence both he and they that are with him shoot arrows 
at those that come up to this Gate, if haply they may 
die before they can enter in. Then said Christian, I 
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rejoice and tremble.” The significance of this assault 
must be familiar to the majority of pilgrims. A time of 
decision is always a time of crisis, when special tempta- 
tions beset the soul. In such an hour it too often 
happens that “the native hue of resolution is sicklied 
o’er by the pale cast of thought.” Bunyan himself tells 
us in Grace Abounding how conscious he was of the hail 
of arrows tending to drive him back from decision for 
God; and how often, “when I have laboured to com- 
pose my mind, and fix it upon God, then hath the 
tempter laboured to distract and confound me.” The 
pull across the threshold given by Goodwill has much 
familiar Scripture behind it: for it corresponds to the 
truth so often taught by Jesus that God is the Effectual 
Worker of all that is good in man. “With men it is 
impossible, but not with God; for with God all things. 
are possible” (Mark x. 27). 

It is to be said that while there is only one Door to 
the Kingdom of Heaven—because only One who says, 
“JT am the door”—there are many ways leading up to 
that entrance, and many different methods of passing 
through it. The reader of the Second Part of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress will find that Christiana’s experience 
at this crisis was in many details different from her 
husband’s ; and will thus learn from Bunyan himself the 
striking variety of Christian experience. Some disciples 
have found their Evangelists in the godly parents who 
first bent over their cradles, and have been directed tc 
the Wicket-Gate so early in life, that they can remember 
little or nothing of any change or crisis. The dawn has 
come for them (to alter one word in Mrs. Browning) 


So gently, like the light upon a hill 
Of which none names the moment when it comes 
Though all see when ’tis come. 


Of others it might be written as of a great and 
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famous Missionary, “There was no particular circum- 
stance to which his conversion could be distinctly traced. 
Under the secret and gradual operation of the Spirit of 
God, his regular attendance on divine ordinances was 
blessed to lead him to reflection and awakening.” The 
ship of such a life has entered the harbour in the golden 
mist of a summer morning, and though there must 
have been a moment when it crossed the bar, none 
can tell when that moment was. Others again, and 
these the vast majority, have come through the leading 
of Grace and Providence to some conscious moment of 
decision. ‘When Christ said, Come,” wrote one whose 
hour of choice had been a tranquil one, “I found no 
difficulty in replying, Yes, Lord! Thy pardoned rebel 
comes.” ‘T went home,” wrote another, cast up by a 
stormier sea, ‘‘and prayed as I had never yet prayed in 
my life. From this day onwards, anew interior life began 
for me. Hope entered into my heart. God, little by 
little, did the rest.”2 But amid whatever diversities of 
conscious experience, and these are almost as various as 
the number of the redeemed, only one entrance heads 
the narrow way. The important question is, not, How 
have we found it? but Have we found it? 

II. The Man at the Gate.—The definite beginning 
which we have been studying finds its occasion and 
possibility in a personal meeting with Christ. Important 
as is the Gate, the Man at the Gate is more important 
still. Goodwill is, without doubt, the first representa- 
tion in the Dream of the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. 
‘“‘Our acquaintance with Him is not far advanced when 
we find ourselves standing before Him with uncovered 
head.” ? It must be a Divine hand which is able to grasp 
the pilgrim, as that of Goodwill does, and pull him in 
out of the reach of the darts of Beelzebub. Only a 
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Divine authority had right to question the pilgrim, as 
Goodwill questions him, and to accept such a confession 
as this: ‘Nowlamcome . . . more fit indeed for death, 
than thus to stand talking with my Lord.” Any con- 
ceivable doubt as to Goodwill’s personality would be 
dispelled in the Second Part of the Allegory, where the 
Divinity of this watchful and gracious Figure is even 
more fully disclosed. Now, while the inner experience 
of conversion may and does widely vary, what does 
not vary is its intimate connection with the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is always in some form a turning of the 
heart to Him, in repentance and in faith ; and a receiving 
from Him of the welcome and access to the Father 
which only He can bestow. 

A promise made prominent by Goodwill in his 
welcome of the pilgrim is that gracious word of the 
Saviour, “Him that cometh to Me I will in no wise cast 
out.” In a gloomy hour of Bunyan’s own history that 
promise had brought light, and opened the same door of 
acceptance which he now depicts in the allegory. The 
following words are from Grace Abounding: “This 
Scripture did also most sweetly visit my soul: ‘And 
him that cometh to Me I will in no wise cast out.’ 
O the comfort that I had from this word, in no wise! 
As who should say, By no means, for nothing whatever 
that he had done. But Satan would greatly labour to 
pull this promise from me, telling of me that Christ 
did not mean me, but sinners of lower rank that had not 
done as I had done. But I would answer him again, 
Satan, here is in these words no such exceptions; but 
him that comes, him, any him; him that cometh to Me 
I will in no wise cast out. . . . If ever Satan and I did 
strive for any word of God in all my life, it was for this good 
word of Christ. But, God be praised, I overcame him.” 

It is just a pictorial representation of this, when we 
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hear the pilgrim ask the question “(I would know if you 
are willing to let me in” ; and when we catch the response 
that followed: “I am willing with all my heart, said 
He; and with that He opened the Gate.” A later poetess 
has well caught the spirit of the scene— 


I beat this night on my sinful breast, 
I dare not ask Him to succour me ; 

But the Watchman opened the Gate of rest, 
I am willing with all My heart, said He.? 


It is interesting to observe how Goodwill’s tender 
concern flows out not only to Christian, but to others 
who are not with him, and have not been persuaded to 
come to the Gate. ‘How is it that you come alone?” 
is His grave and yearning question. ‘Did none of your 
neighbours know of your coming?” “Did none of them 
follow you?” ‘Why did Pliable not come through?” 
The reproach often directed against the Palgrim’s Progress, 
that it portrays a selfish and solitary religion, is charge- 
able with much exaggeration. Christian’s loneliness is 
his misfortune, not his fault. It lasts for but a short 
part of the journey. And even there, the sympathetic 
reader can never feel very far removed from the sound 
of distant voices—the fellowship of other pilgrims, past, 
present, and to come. 

Ill. The Onward Way. — The pilgrim’s arrival 
at the Wicket-Gate is only a beginning. To settle 
down there would be a course unthinkable in a true 
disciple; even the pause for welcome and direction 
must be short. The Way lies onward. “Therefore, 
good Christian,” says Goodwill, “come a little way 
with me, and I will teach thee about the Way thou 
must go.” No less than three times over on a single 
page stand the words: “This is the Way thou must 
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go.” It were hard to say which misunderstanding 
has wrought most ill to the Christian faith—that 
which would make a beginning apart from the Gate, 
climbing up some other way; or that which would 
apprehend the Gate to be the end of the journey, and 
would settle there “at ease in Zion.” A good retort 
in every sense was that once given to the impatient 


protest, ‘Conversion is not everything.” ‘No,” was 
the reply, ‘‘not everything—only the beginning of 
everything.” ‘As on all other journeys,” says one 


commentator, with a gleam of insight, “to persevere 
is the difficulty. The path of duty is unfortunately not 
strewed with flowers. The primrose path leads to the 
other place.”! We shall see later how Christian was 
strengthened for this journey, and how for every day 
he found the needed grace, and for every want the 
appointed supply. But even already, the question does 
not seem a dark one, nor the answer harsh— 
Does the road wind uphill all the way ? 
Yes, to the very. end. 
Will the day’s journey take the whole long day ? 
From morn to night, my friend.” 


REFERENCES ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER V 
THE WICKET-GATE 


The title of Solomon’s Temple Spiritualized marks a 
method of Biblical interpretation very different from our 
own. But in the book of Bunyan which bears this name 
there are often strokes of saintly fancy, which charm the 
reader, and compel his smiling appreciation. Speaking 
of the “Gates of the Porch of the Temple,” with its 
double leaves, one folding this way, the other folding 
that, Bunyan says :— 
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“The leaves of this Gate or Door were folding, and so as was 
hinted, have something of signification in them. For by this 
means a man, especially a young disciple may easily be mistaken ; 
thinking that the whole passage, when yet but a part was open ; 
whereas three parts might be yet undiscovered to him. For these 
doors were never yet set wide open; I mean in the anti-type ; 
never man yet saw all the riches and fullness which is in Christ. 
So that I say, a new-comer, if he judged by present sight, might 
easily be mistaken ; whence it is that such for the most part are 
most horribly afraid that they shall never get in. How sayest 
thou, young comer, is not this the case with thy soul? So it 
seems to thee that thou art too big, being so great a sinner. But, 
O thou sinner, fear not, the doors are folding-doors, and may be 
opened wider, and wider again after that; wherefore when thou 
comest to this gate, and imaginest there is not space enough for 
thee to enter, knock, and it shall be opened unto thee, and thou 
shalt be received.” 


In the preface to The Strait Gate: or Great Difficulty 
of going to Heaven, Bunyan says, addressing the Courteous 
Reader :-— 

**T do not now pipe, but mourn ; and it will be well for thee if 
thou canst graciously lament. Some, say they, make the Gate of 
Heaven too wide, and some make it too narrow ; for my part, I have 
here presented thee with as true a measure of it as by the Word of 
God I can.” 

ALERTNESS OF THE ENEMY AT THIS POINT 


‘There isnothing that Satan setteth himselfmoreagainst than the 
breaking forth of the love of Christ in its own proper native lustre. 
For he knows it destroys his kingdom, which standeth in profane- 
ness, in errors and delusions. This work is his, and he makes this 
ado, to make a dust ; and a dust to darken the light of the Gospel 
withal.”—Saint’s Knowledge of Christ's Love. 

“Tf at any time the devil besets thee by his temptations (for so 
is his wonted manner to do, and so much the more, as he sees thee 
labour to get out of his reach), I say when he assails thee with his 
fiery darts, be sure to act faith on the most free promises.”—Preface 
to Some Gospel Truths Opened. 

‘There are also, as I have hinted, particular special times, times 
more eminently dangerous and hazardous unto saints. As, for in- 
stance, there are their young days, the days of their youth and child- 
hood in grace. This day is usually attended by much evil towards 
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him or them that are asking the way to Zion with their faces thither- 
ward. Now the devil has lost a sinner; there is a captive has 
broke prison, and one run away from his master ; now hell seems 
to be awakened from sleep, the devils are come out, they roar, and 
roaring seek to recover their runaway. Now tempt him, flatter 
him, threaten him, stigmatise him, throw dust into his eyes, 
poison him with error, spoil him while he is upon the potter’s 
wheel ; anything to keep him from coming to Jesus Christ. And 
is not this a ‘needy’ time? Doth not such an one want abun- 
dance of ‘grace in time of need’?”—The Saint's Privilege and 
Profit: or, the Throne of Grace. 


THE MAN AT THE GATE 


When our Lord commissioned his disciples to preach 
“repentance and remission of sins in His name among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem,” the last words suggested 
to Bunyan his striking tractate, The Jerusalem Sinner Saved. 


‘*From these words thus explained,” he says, ‘‘ we gain this 
observation: That Jesus Christ would have mercy offered, in the first 
place, to the biggest sinners.” ‘‘ What grace is this, or what name 
shall we give it, when He commands that this repentance and 
remission of sins should first be offered at Jerusalem, in the first 
place, to the chief of sinners ?” 

Describing St. Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost, with its 
summons, ‘‘ Repent and be baptized every one of you,” Bunyan 
conceives the following dialogue :— 

OpsEcror. But I was one of them that plotted to take away 
His life. May I be saved by Him? 

Prerer. Every one of you. 

Ozssecror. But I was one of them that bare false witness 
against Him. Is there grace for me? 

Perer. For every one of you. 

Ossector. But I was one of them that cried out, Crucify 
Him, crucify Him ; and desired that Barabbas the murderer might 
live, rather than Him. What will become of me, think you? 

Perer. I am to preach repentance and remission of sins to 
every one of you, says Peter. 

Opsector. But I was one of them that did spit in His face 
when He stood before His accusers. I also was one that mocked 
Him, when in anguish He hanged bleeding on the tree. Is there 
room for me? 
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Perer. For every one of you, says Peter. 

Oxsecror. But I railed on Him, I reviled Him, I hated Him, 
I rejoiced to see Him mocked at by others. Can there be hopes 
of me ? 

Perer. There is for every one of you. ‘‘Repent and be 
baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ.” Oh! 
what a blessed ‘‘Every one of you” is here! How willing was 
Peter, and the Lord Jesus, by his ministry, to catch these 
murderers with the word of the Gospel, that they might be made 
monuments of the grace of God. 


Speaking in the same Publication of Christ as the 
Great Physician, Bunyan says :— 

‘Physicians get neither name nor fame by pricking of wheals, 
or picking out thistles, or by laying of plasters to the scratch 
of a pin; every old woman can do this. But if they would have 
a name and a fame, if they will have it quickly, they must, as I 
said, do some great and desperate cures. Let them fetch one to 
life that was dead ; let them recover one to his wits that was mad ; 
let them make one that was born blind to see; these are notable 
cures, and he that can do thus, and if he doth thus first, he shall 
have the name and fame he desires ; he may lie a-bed till noon.” 


THE ONWARD WAY 


“A Christian is not to commit his soul unto God to keep, and 
so to grow remiss, carnal, negligent, cold, and worldly, concluding 
as if he had now bound God to save him. He must commit the 
keeping of his soul to Him ‘in well-doing.’ He may not now re- 
linquish God’s cause, play the apostate, cast off the cross, and look 
for heaven notwithstanding. He that doth thus will find himself 
mistaken, and be made to know at last that God takes the care of 
no such souls. ‘If any man draw back,’ saith He, ‘My soul shall 
have no pleasure in him.’”—Advice to Sufferers. 

‘‘And Noah stayed yet other seven days.” Note again, that 
it is not God’s way with his people to show them all their troubles 
at once ; but first he shows them a part ; first forty days, after that 
seven other days, and yet again seven days more ; that, they coming 
upon them by piecemeal, they may the better be able to travel 
through them. . . . Thus it was with this blessed Noah ; he thought 
that by the first seven days his trials might be ended. But, behold, 
there is seven days more behind: ‘‘and he stayed yet other seven 
days.” —Exposition of the First Ten Chapters of Genesis. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


“Tr would be difficult,” says one of the earliest and best 
of Bunyan’s commentators, “to find twelve consecutive 
pages in the English language that contain such volumes 
of meaning, in such beautiful and instructive lessons, with 
such heavenly imagery, in so pure and sweet a style, and 
with so thrilling an appeal to the best affections of the 
heart, as these pages descriptive of Christian’s sojourning 
in the House of the Interpreter.” There is an accent 
of infectious hopefulness even in the sentence introduc- 
ing the passage—‘‘Then Christian began to gird up 
his loins, and to address himself to his journey.” Thus 
is described our hero’s departure from the Wicket-Gate ; 
and we feel that the attitude is of one entering upon a 
lofty enterprise with hope and high resolve, and bringing 
a “morning heart” to all possible engagements of the 
day. We are now to find that this hopeful outlook was 
in no wise clouded by Christian’s next adventure, but 
was rather confirmed by the happy episode of the Inter- 
preter’s House, and the discovery there of One willing to 
act as Friend and Teacher. We are to be taught that 
the Christian pathway is not lonely, even when human 
companionship seems for the time to be withheld. The 
fulfilment will be seen of Goodwill’s last promise to 
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the new disciple: “He told him that by that he was 
gone some distance from the Gate, he would come at 
the House of the Interpreter, at whose door he should 
knock, and he would show him excellent things.” 

The translation into Bible language of this passage 
in the Dream is that Christ (who is Goodwill) points 
all those who have truly come to Him to the promise of 
the Holy Spirit, as the Friend who is now waiting for 
them, whose office is to lead them into all truth, and to 
interpret to them the secrets of God’s kingdom. From 
this point of view we can understand why Bunyan gives 
so little detailed description of the Interpreter Himself. 
Consciously or unconsciously he has been guided by the 
words of our Saviour in promising the Holy Spirit: 
“He shall not speak of Himself . . . but He shall 
receive of Mine, and shall show it unto you” (John 
xvi. 13, 14). The Dreamer’s instinct has been to fix 
our attention rather upon the House, with its over- 
flowing wealth of truth, than upon the person of the 
Master of the House. Yet He who stands so divinely 
in the background has a place in the pilgrim’s journey 
which no one else could fill. A modern scholar says: 
“Christ promised to His disciples another Comforter 
(John xiv. 16)—a word of which Helper or Friend-in- 
need is the best translation! In Bunyan’s story the 
Helpfulness and Friendship-in-need of the Holy Spirit 
are made memorably clear. The Interpreter’s House, for 
instance, stands very close to the Wicket-Gate. No long 
interval has to pass ere the new convert, so recently 
welcomed by Goodwill, comes to the dwelling of his 
promised Helper, and is led from room to room by 
One who “took him by the hand.” The very phrase, 
“he took him by the hand,” suggests beautifully the 
friendliness and tenderness of Him, whose 
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gentle voice we hear, 
Soft as the breath of even, 
That checks each thought, and calms each fear, 
And speaks of heaven. 


When we read that Christian, before getting admittance, 
‘knocked over and over” at the Interpreter’s door, we 
are reminded that it was with special reference to the 
gift of the Holy Spirit that Jesus used the words, “Ask 
and it shall be given you, seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you” (Luke xi. 9); and we 
also learn that the welcome made sure by promise must 
still be claimed by personal faith—faith, it may be hoped, 
now growing bolder by use. And when the Interpreter 
“commanded his man to light the Candle” before entering 
the rooms, Bunyan may intend us to think of the light of 
Scripture (that “candle unto our feet,” Ps. cxix. 105, 
marg.); and to bear in mind the old wise rule for Chris- 
tian guidance: “Not by the Spirit without the Word ; 
nor by the Word without the Spirit.” To depend upon 
the Spirit for enlightenment without the Word would 
lead to fanaticism; to trust to the Word without the 
Spirit would lead to formality. Both are needed— 


The Spirit breathes upon the Word, 
And brings the truth to sight. 


It is impossible for any new convert to reflect too deeply 
upon his dependence on the Holy Spirit, who alone can 
reveal to the inward vision the things of God, which “eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man” (1 Cor. ii. 9, 10). 

Let us now see the particular matters of Christian 
truth revealed to the pilgrim by the Interpreter, who is 
the Holy Spirit. 

1. The Holy Spirit interprets to the pilgrim the 
value of the provision which God has made for him, in 
the gift of the Christian Ministry. The introductory 
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picture of the Interpreter’s House has not always re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. “He had him into a 
private room, and bid his man open a door; the which 
when he had done, Christian saw the picture of a very 
grave Person hang up against the wall; and this was the 
fashion of it.” The reader must read on for himself, 
to be carried away by one of the most memorable and 
striking pictures of the Gospel ministry which even 
English Literature—rich on this subject—contains. If 
the portrait be taken from Bunyan’s memory of his 
own minister, Mr. Gifford, we can the more readily 
understand the influence exerted by this remarkable man 
over the younger disciple. A happy thought inspired 
a modern artist to embody the description of the “ Grave 
Person” in a statue of Bunyan himself, erected in bronze 
at Bedford. The picture would speak to the onlooker, 
as Henry Martyn’s did to Charles Simeon: “There!” 
said Mr. Simeon, looking up with affectionate earnestness 
at Mr. Martyn’s picture, as it hung over his fireplace— 
“there! see that blessed man. What an expression of 
countenance! No one looks at me as he does; he 
never takes his eyes off me, and seems always to be 
saying, ‘Be serious; be in earnest ; don’t trifle.’ Then 
smiling at the picture, and gently bowing, he added, 
‘And I won’t trifle—I won’t trifle.’ ” 

But the very power and beauty of this paragraph 
have sometimes diverted attention from its primary 
message. Why does the Interpreter show the pilgrim 
this particular picture first? Let himself answer. “I 
have shewed thee this picture first, because the Man 
whose picture this is, is the only man whom the Lord of 
the place whither thou art going hath authorised to be 
thy guide in all difficult places thou mayest meet with 
in the way ; wherefore take good heed to what I have 
shewed thee.” John Bunyan believed, in other words, 
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that among the “gifts for men” of an ascended Christ 
were the gifts of the Christian Ministry; and that a 
needful counsel to a young disciple at this early and 
eritical stage in the journey lay in the Scripture word, 
“submit thyself.” Jealous as Bunyan had proved himself 
to be for his own personal freedom of conscience, when 
menaced by unjust authority, he was yet ready to echo 
the apostolic precept, “Obey them that have the rule 
over you.” John Wesley speaks in his Jowrnal of crying 
out to a large congregation on one occasion “ with all the 
authority of love” ; and he was able to record of another 
sermon, “My heart was filled with love, my eyes with 
tears, and my mouth with arguments.” Doubtless this 
is the kind of authority which the true pastor will covet 
to exercise over the lives of those entrusted to him; but 
on the other hand let not the young pilgrim be lacking 
in loyal response. Let him take heed that he despise 
not the gifts which the apostle Paul so valued: ‘Christ 
gave some to be apostles, and some to be . . , pastors 
and teachers” (Ephes. iv. 11). 

2. The Holy Spirit interprets to the pilgrim the 
peculiar virtue of the Gospel, which is lacking in the 
Law. The instructive thing here is the contrast between 
the Sweeper in the dusty Room and the Damsel who 
comes to it bringing water. The heart of man is like 
the “large Parlour that was full of dust, because never 
swept.” The Law of God admitted to the heart might 
seem to have power to cast out and banish sin. But one 
effect of the Law’s working, like that of the sweeper in 
the picture, is to manifest more impurities than it can 
allay: “The dust began so abundantly to fly about, 
that Christian had almost therewith been choked.” 
Larger defilements are expelled; but innumerable lesser 
ones are disclosed. Moreover, as the Interpreter adds, 
“The Law doth not give power to subdue.” But the 
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case is not without remedy. “When the Gospel comes, 
in the sweet and precious influences thereof to the heart, 
then even as thou sawest the Damsel lay the dust by 
sprinkling the floor with water, so is sin vanquished and 
subdued, and the soul made clean through the faith of 
it, and consequently fit for the King of Glory to inhabit.” 
It does not lie to Bunyan’s purpose at this point to 
describe how the Gospel achieves this gracious task. 
The emphasis is rather upon the impotence of the Law ; 
and recalls the quiet remark of a modern Evangelist, 
who after describing how by use of a looking-glass, an 
unbelieving child was convinced that face and clothes 
were indeed dirty, added, “But I did not try to wash 
his face in the looking-glass.” 

3. The Holy Spirit interprets to the pilgrim the 
true perspective of time and eternity. Here we reach 
the room in the House occupied by the famous children, 
Passion and Patience. Passion will have all his treasure 
now ; Patience is willing to wait. Passion is “much 
discontent,” until a bag of treasure is poured at his feet ; 
Patience is ‘‘ very quiet.” Passion at the outset, when 
his lust was gratified, laughed Patience to scorn; but, 
says the Dreamer, “I beheld but a while, and he had 
lavished all away, and had nothing left him but rags.” 
To express the point, in a sentence from the commentary 
of the Interpreter, “‘ He that hath his portion last must 
have it lastingly.” The difference between the two 
children finds its centre in this—that, while Passion sees 
this life in so near a foreground that it occupies all his 
vision, and possesses his whole affection, Patience makes 
room in his picture for eternity also, and thus views the 
soul’s existence in a true perspective. Dr. Chalmers, 
who had defended in his earlier life the view that a 
minister could fully discharge the duties of his sacred 
office, and yet enjoy five days a week of leisure for 
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scientific pursuits, in later years retracted this opinion. 
“*What, Mr. Moderator,” he said in a speech before the 
General Assembly, “is the object of Mathematical 
Science? Magnitude and the proportions of Magnitude. 
But then, sir, I had forgotten two Magnitudes—I thought 
not of the littleness of time—lI recklessly thought not of 
the greatness of eternity !” 

4. The Holy Spirit interprets to the pilgrim the 
sustaining power of Christ’s grace, as against the 
assaults of Satan. The question, Will it last? is one that 
often troubles a young disciple, who knows that some flame 
of the love of God has been kindled in his heart; and 
Bunyan answers this question in that wonderful picture 
of mingled strength and tenderness—the Fire burning 
against the wall, with its open foe, and unseen Champion. 
The best commentary upon this picture is the story of 
Grace Abounding. “Then hath the tempter come upon 
me,” says Bunyan of one period in his life, ‘with such 
discouragements as these: You are very hot for mercy, 
but I will cool you; this frame shall not last always ; 
many have been as hot as you but I have quenched their 
zeal. Though you be burning hot at present, yet I 
can pull you from this fire; I shall have you cold 
before it be long.” 

But as showing how “Christ with the oil of His 
grace maintains the work already begun in the heart,” 
we may take this extract from a later page of the auto- 
biography: ‘One day when I was full of sadness, 
these words did with great power suddenly break in 
upon me: My grace is sufficient for thee, My grace is 
sufficient for thee, My grace is sufficient for thee, three 
times together; and oh! methought that every word 
was a mighty word unto me, as My, and grace, and 
sufficient, and for thee; they were then, and sometimes 
are still, far bigger than others be.” 
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5. The Holy Spirit interprets to the pilgrim the cost 
of a godly life. There is no hiding from the young 
disciple, least of all by the Spirit of Truth, that the 
Christian life is often far from easy. Grace welcomes at 
the starting-point, and Glory waits at the goal; but the 
King’s Highway between is no primrose path. “The 
noble life is never easy, and was never meant to be so. 
It is a kingdom of the strenuous, and its gates open for 
them alone.”! Yet never surely has the Scripture call 
“To Arms” sounded more pure and shrill as from 
a trumpet than in this next vision of the Valiant 
Man, with his cry “Set down my name, Sir.” The 
sentences stir the blood like the march of a regiment. 
At the close of the passage, the reader finds that he has 
caught his breath, as though the last rank were still 
Sweeping past, and the martial music dying away in the 
distance. The warfare here described is imperative on 
every Christian. Bunyan shows with a vividness of 
colouring not to be forgotten that while the natural 
question of every one who saw the glorious Palace of the 
picture was ‘May we go in thither?” and while those 
who asked this question were a “great company” ; and 
while provision was made “to take the name of him 
who should enter ”—nevertheless, out of so many called, 
few were chosen, for when the doorway was seen to be 
occupied by enemies bent on doing the candidates what 
mischief they could, “every man started back for fear 
of these armed men.” The Valiant Man whose Christian 
heroism shamed his companions is depicted as one “ of 
a very stout countenance.” He had need to be; for as 
our Lord once “set His face steadfastly to go up to 
Jerusalem,” so had this warrior to set his face like a flint, 
and refuse to be hindered or ashamed. In the fact 
that he had counted the cost lay the best pledge of 
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perseverance. The manly resolve of his enlistment, “Set 
down my name, Sir” was many times put to the proof 
before the splendid goal was won, and “a pleasant voice 
was heard from those on the top of the Palace, saying, 


Come in, come in; 
Eternal glory thou shalt win.” 


Tt has been held by some scholars that in our Lord’s 
notable saying, “The kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by force,” a truer 
translation would be “The kingdom of heaven entereth 
violently, and the violent take it by force”—the thought 
of our Lord being that the Divine earnestness which 
forces itself upon the notice of man can only be justly 
responded to by a human earnestness comparable to 
its own. “It does not take much of a man to be a 
Christian,” said an outside observer, understood to be 
the late Prof. Huxley, “but it takes all there is of him.” 

6. The Holy Spirit interprets to the pilgrim the 
possibility of backsliding, with its misery. It cannot 
be maintained that this is a happy picture; and many 
readers, like Christian himself, may be impatient to 
be gone, before this room is reached. But when all 
the shadows have been banished from life itself, it will 
be time enough to try to cast them out of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Let the reader, then, look at the Man in the 
Tron Cage—dread picture of one who had ‘grieved the 
Spirit ”—as he might look at a rock past which his own 
ship must be piloted. If tempted to think the picture 
overdrawn, let him honestly compare the warning of 
St. Paui in a chapter too little studied (1 Cor. x.), where 
the sunny gleam of a hopeful “all” is overcast by the 
shadow of what happened to “most.” Then let him 
mark the simple beginning portrayed by the Dreamer of 
so calamitous a downfall, “I left off to watch.” So easy 
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was the step, so gentle the gradient, which led to the 
cage of despair, and to experience of the truth of 
Whittier’s lines— 


Of all the sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these, It might have been. 


For want of watching Sisera was slain by a woman’s 
hand ; and Samson delivered over “to grind at Gaza, at 
the mill, with slaves.” The disciple who in the Garden 
left off to watch is found ere cock-crow with words of 
blasphemy upon his lips. While the well-known hymn 
reminds us Whose voice bids us watch— 


Hear above all, hear thy Lord... . 
Watch and pray. 


“There is no chemistry,” says one, “for re-salting the 
salt that has lost its savour.” 

7. The Holy Spirit interprets to the pilgrim the 
certainty of that last Engagement, which dwarfs all other 
engagements. It is not without significance that Christian 
says to the Interpreter, ere this last room of the House is 
entered, “Is it not time for me to go?” and has to be 
detained by the affectionate insistence of “one thing 
more.” For the thought of the Last Judgment, brought 
before Christian by the man whom he heard recount his 
Dream, is one from which human nature often shrinks 
with apprehensive aversion. And yet we feel that the 
traveller will leave the Interpreter’s House more stable 
in his decision, more steadfast “in hope and fear,” more 
amenable to the counsel of his Host that these things 
“may be a goad in his sides,” because of the salutary 
warnings of these last two visions. For what is the Last 
Judgment except the final Engagement of the soul, more 
sure than other engagements, and touched to eternal issues, 
yet by the grace of God to be anticipated and provided 
for. ‘God hath appointed a day,” said Paul to the 
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cultured men of Athens, “in which He will judge the 
world in righteousness by that Man whom He hath 
ordained” ; and the apostle felt how searching was the 
light which fell from that coming hour upon the grandeur 
and wisdom of a city “full of all knowledge and a God 
unknown.”! But with what joy and force, in view of 
this appointment, did the apostles preach that “now is 
the accepted time, and now is the day of salvation.” 
Against the Accuser and Avenger, they set the Advocate, 
with wound-marks in his hands, and lips pleading for 
those who should trust him ; and the question, “‘ Where 
is the judge who can condemn since God hath justified ?” 
Or when again the word “ judgment” is used as it often 
is in Scripture for the “making manifest” of Christian 
men and women before their Redeemer’s throne for final 
reward, the thought to such an one as Paul was full of a 
bright ambition ; for though he knew the “ terror of the 
Lord,” yet he said, “we make it our ambition” (to use 
the literal translation) that “we may be accepted of 
Christ ” (2 Cor. v. 9). 


REFERENCES ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER VI 
THE Hoty SPIRIT AND PRAYER 


“True prayer must be in or with the Spirit, for without 
that no man can know how he should come to God the 
right way. O how great a task is it for a poor soul that 
becomes sensible of sin and the wrath of God to say, in faith, but 
this one word, ‘Father!’ ... Verily, may I but speak my own 
experience, and from that tell you the difficulty of praying to God 
as I ought, it is enough to make your poor, blind, carnal men 
to entertain strange thoughts of me. For, as for my heart, when 
I go to pray, I find it so loth to go to God, and when it is with 
Him, so loth to stay with Him, that many times I am forced in my 
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prayers, first to beg of God that He would take my heart, and set it 
on Himself in Christ, and when it is there, that He would keep it 
there. Nay, many times I know not what to pray for, I am so 
blind ; nor how to pray, I am so ignorant ; only, blessed be grace, 
the Spirit helps our infirmities.” —Discourse touching Prayer. 


Tue SPIRIT AND THE BIBLE 


“‘They are but bad scholars whose eyes, when their master is 
teaching of them, are wandering off of their books.” —The Pharisce 
and the Publican. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


‘‘The conclusion is, let the churches love their pastors, hear 
their pastors, be ruled by their pastors, and suffer themselves to 
be watched over, and to be exhorted, counselled, and, if need be, 
reproved and rebuked by their pastors. And let the ministers not 
sleep, but be watchful, and look to the ordinances, to the souls of 
saints, and the gates of the churches. Watchman, watchman, 
watch.” —Solomon’s Temple Spiritualized. 

“There were snuffers in the Temple of the Lord. The use 
of snuffers is to trim the lamps and candles that their lights may 
shine the brighter. These snuffers therefore are of great use in the 
Temple of God; only, they must be used wisely. It is not for 
every fool to handle snuffers at or about candles, lest perhaps in- 
stead of mending the light, they put the candle out. . . . Ministers, 
it appertains to you to use the snuffers, Pray, therefore, O men of 
God, look diligently to your people. Snuff them as you see there 
is need ; but touch not their snuff with your white fingers ; a little 
smutch on you will be seen a great way.’—WSolomon’s Temple 
Spiritualized. 


Tor LAW AND THE GOSPEL 


‘‘Tf thou wouldest, then, wash thy face clean, first take a 
glass and see where it is dirty; that is, if thou wouldest indeed 
have thy sins washed away by the blood of Christ, labour first 
to see them in the glass of the law, and do not be afraid to look on 
thy besmeared condition, but look on every spot thou hast; for he 
that looks on the foulness of his face by the halves will wash by 
the halves.” —Law and Grace Unfolded. 


—————————— 
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PASsION AND PATIENCE 


‘Ts he a fool that chooseth for himself long lasters, or he whose 
best things will rot in a day? But this man has provided for 
things ; like the tortoise he has got a shell on his back, so strong 
and sound that he fears not to suffer a loaden cart to go over 
him.” —Christ a Complete Saviour. 

“‘Satan is here a mighty artist, and can show us all earthly 
things in a multiplying glass; but when we look up to things 
above, we see them as through sackcloth or hair; but take thou 
heed, be not ruled by thy sensual appetite.”—Paul’s Departure 
and Crown. 


Tur FIRE AND THE OIL 


Speaking of “the breadth and length and depth and 
height ” in Ephesians iii. 18, Bunyan says :— 


“Our text suits and answers a Christian’s condition, while in 
this world, let that be what it will. If his afflictions be 
broad, here is a breadth; if they be long, here is a length ; 
and if they be deep, here is a depth; and if they be high, 
here is a height. And I will say there is nothing that is 
more helpful, succouring, or comfortable to a Christian, while 
in a state of trial or temptation, than to know that there is a 
breadth to answer a breadth, a Zength to answer a length, a depth 
to answer a depth, and a height to answer a height. This is 
it that the apostle prayeth for, namely, that the Ephesians might 
have understanding in these things, ‘That ye may know. . .’” 
Saint's Knowledge of Christ’s Love. 

‘A present dispensation of grace is like a good meal, a season- 
able shower, or a penny in one’s pocket, all which will serve for 
the present necessity. But will that good meal that I ate last 
week enable me, without supply, to do a good day’s work in this ? or 
will that seasonable shower which fell last year be, without supplies, 
a seasonable help to the grain and grass that is growing now ? 
or will that penny that supplied my want the other day, I say, 
will the same penny also, without supply, supply my want 
to-day ? The same may be said of grace received ; it is like the 
oil in the lamp, it must be fed. Wherefore ‘He giveth more 
grace’” (Jas. iv. 6).—Saint’s Privilege and Profit. 
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THe VALIANT MAN 


“I have one thing more to offer for thy encouragement, who 
deemest thyself one of the biggest sinners ; and that is, thou art 
as it were called by thy name to come in, in the first place, for 
mercy. Then, man of Jerusalem, hearken to thy call; men do so 
in courts of judicature, and presently cry out, ‘ Here, Sir’ ; and then 
they shoulder and crowd and say, ‘ Pray give way, I am called into 
the court.’ Why, this is thy case, thou great, thou Jerusalem 
sinner; be of good cheer, He calleth thee.”—Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved. 

‘* Following me (saith Christ) is not like following of some other 
masters. The wind sits always on My face, and the foaming rage 
of the sea of this world, and the proud and lofty waves thereof do 
continually beat upon the sides of the bark that Myself, My cause, 
and My followers are in; he therefore that will not run hazards, 
and that is afraid to venture a drowning, let him not set foot into 
this vessel. So whoever doth not bear his cross, and come after 
Me, he cannot be My disciple.” —The Greatness of the Soul. 

““Tet the readiness that is in the enemies of God to destroy 
provoke thee to make ready also; go out to meet the armed men ; 
‘David ran to meet Goliath’; rub up, man, put on thy harness, 
‘put on the whole armour of God that thou mayest be ready,’ as 
well as thy adversaries, as well as blessed Paul was here, ‘I am 
now ready to be offered.’ ’—Paul’s Departure and Crown. 


Tue Iron CacEe 


“As we forgive, so we must watch and pray ; 
For enemies we have that night and day, 
Should we not watch, would soon our grace spoil, 
Should we not pray, would our poor souls defile. . 
Let them who can to any show a way 
How they should live that cannot watch and pray.” 
Discourse of the Building of the House of God. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CROSS 


We are to study in this chapter the best-known and 
best-loved scene in the story of the pilgrimage. If the 
Pugrim’s Progress be a golden ring, the passage describing 
Christian’s arrival at the Cross is the gem upon it. The 
very beauty and limpid clearness of this passage tempt 
an expositor to lay down his pen, and to content himself 
with finding in the admiration of two centuries a strong 
incentive to his readers to ponder the short paragraph 
well, and to learn it off by heart. But, on the other 
hand, there is no doubt that Bunyan himself would have 
regarded it as a kind of treason to the truth to magnify 
the poetic beauty of the episode at the expense of its 
spiritual message ; and that here, if anywhere, he would 
have emphasised the words of the rhyming “Conclusion ” 
to his book :— 


Put by the Curtains, look within my Vail, 

Turn up my Metaphors, and do not fail 

There, if thou seekest them, such things to find, 
As will be helpful to an honest mind, 


And it may encourage us to do this, if we remember how 

justly the words may be applied to Bunyan which a 

great critic has written of Shakespeare: ‘His works 

could only be produced by a first-rate imagination work- 
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ing on a first-rate experience.”! Imagination alone, 
however rare its quality, would be powerless to fashion 
an episode like that of Christian’s arrival at the Cross, 
unless it had solid material on which to work ; and the 
material which, in Bunyan’s case, was submitted to the 
plastic power of imagination, was a peculiarly happy, 
rich, and suggestive experience of the Grace of God in 
Christ. Behind the “curtains,” as the Dreamer calls 
them, woven across this scene by poetic fancy, there 
stands such a substantial fact of life as this: “I re- 
member that one day, as I was musing on the wickedness 
of my heart, and considering the enmity that was in me 
to God, that Scripture came into my mind, He hath 
‘made peace by the blood of His cross,’ by which I 
was made to see both again and again that God and my 
soul were friends by His blood. This was a good day 
to me ; I hope I shall never forget it.” ? 

Because Bunyan the man could recall such facts of 
experience, Bunyan the dreamer was able to mould them 
by “a splendid stroke of saintly fancy” into the episode 
of the Cross. 

I. The Approach to the Cross.—Bunyan suggests 
—and this seems to the writer one of the happiest 
touches in the scene—that Christian’s experience at the 
Cross depended partly upon his coming to it by the right 
approach. “The pathway up which he was to go was 
fenced on either side with a Wall, and that Wall is called 
Salvation.” It was not enough for Christian to come 
within sight of a cross; as though, approaching it by 
any path, and viewing it from any standpoint, he would 
infallibly apprehend the meaning of the symbol. There 
are standpoints from which even the Cross of Christ has 
no beauty ; and the greatest herald of it who ever lived 
said that in his day the preaching of the cross was to the 
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Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness 
(1 Cor. i, 23). The same Apostle was compelled to 
bewail, in the case of others, the “offence of the cross,” 
and to imply sadly that this offence would not cease. 
When Christianity first came to China, the Chinese 
issued an edict in which they said: “Why should the 
worshippers of Jesus reverence the instrument of His 
punishment, and consider it to represent Him? - Would 
it be common sense, if the ancestor of a house had been 
killed by a shot from a gun, or by a wound from a 
sword, that his sons and grandsons should reverence the 
gun or the sword?” The perplexity was unavoidable— 
for those to whom the cross meant only beams of wood, 
and the death upon it merely an execution. The pilgrim 
must be 


baptized into the grace 
And privilege of seeing ;1 


he must come to the Cross with open eyes and with an 
understanding heart ; his feet must be directed to it by 
a path of God’s appointment, if he is to see in it what 
God desires him to see, or if it is in the slightest measure 
to be true of him that “the springs that were in his 
head sent the waters down his cheeks.” God has 
therefore fenced and prepared the pathway of this 
pilgrim’s approach, and has made it part of that King’s 
Highway whereof the prophet wrote that “the way- 
faring men, though fools, shall not err therein” (Isa. xxxv. 
8). And it helps to bring this point still more closely 
home to us, when we observe a happy inconsistency in 
the story, wherein the bright blade of Christian doctrine 
pierces the sheet of allegory, and the Pilgrim’s Progress 
ceases to be consistent in order to be true. The last 
words of the Interpreter to Christian had been, “The 
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Comforter be always with thee, good Christian, to guide 
thee in the way that leads to the City.” That is to say, 
while the Holy Spirit (who is the Comforter or Inter- 
preter) must, as a mere figure in the tale, abide by his 
own House, and there instruct later pilgrims, the Holy 
Spirit is not so cribbed and cabined in real life, but in 
the actual pilgrimage goes with the traveller all the way, 
and remains his Guide and Comforter. It is therefore 
as one approaching the Cross by the path of God’s 
appointment, and also as one led and enlightened in that 
path by the Holy Spirit, that Christian sees in the Cross 
what he does see, and finds in it what he does find. 

In describing Christian’s approach to the Cross, 
Bunyan makes very prominent the sense of unworthiness 
and need which occupied the pilgrim’s mind. “Up this 
way, therefore, did burdened Christian run, but not with- 
out great difficulty, because of the load on his back.” 
This is the frame of heart in which the Cross is likely to 
appear most beautiful, and its message most wonderful 
and Divine ; as has been truly said in another connection, 
“there is no telescope like a tear.” The man who 
comes to the Cross in such a mood is willing at once to 
rank himself among the sinners whom Jesus came to 
save, among the sick ones whom the Great Physician 
came to heal, among the lost ones whom the Good 
Shepherd came to find. On the other hand, the mean- 
ing of the Cross is never plain, either in theology or in 
experience, without some deep, strong sense of the need 
of it. “Suppose,” says a recent writer, concerned to 
make this clear, “that you are rowing a boat on a river 
in no danger of any kind. A friend comes down to the 
shore, and hails you; he tells you that he is about to 
show his devotion to you in a way that you cannot 
possibly doubt. He intends to give his life for you. So 
he throws himself into the water, and is drowned. Are 
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you impressed with gratitude and love? Does it not 
seem more like a vain show of heroism ? 

** But suppose your boat had been sinking! Ah, then, 
it would have been another matter. The man who gives 
up his life to rescue you from an actual peril commands 
your love, because he is your Saviowr.” 1 

Il. The Falling of the Burden. — Few sentences 
outside Scripture are so widely known or so deeply 
loved as these: ‘‘SoI saw in my Dream, that just as 
Christian came up with the Cross, his Burden loosed 
from off his shoulders, and fell from off his back, and 
began to tumble, and so continued to do, till it came to 
the mouth of the Sepulchre, where it fell in, and I saw it 
no more. Then was Christian glad and lightsome, and 
said with a merry heart, ‘He hath given me rest by His 
sorrow, and life by His death,’” 

Luther used to say that for good singing you must 
sing the pronouns ; and it is very important to emphasise 
the pronouns in this passage. It will be found that 
through these pronouns there has stolen into the sentences 
the sense of a PERSON—“ He hath given me rest,” 
“His sorrow,” “His death.” And somewhat later, 
Christian sang this song— 


Blest Cross! blest Sepulchre! blest rather be 
The MAN that there was put to shame for me. 


Yet it is particularly to be observed that this Person whose 
influence permeates the scene is not depicted as now a 
Sufferer upon the Cross. Christian does not approach a 
crucifix, with a figure upon it in the attitude of death ; he 
beholds a vacant Cross, which is the symbol of a death that 
was accomplished long ago, a sorrow long ended, a travail 
belonging to the distant past, and now crowned with 
victory. Thus everything in Bunyan’s picture is made 
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subordinate to this sense of a Person, who with the 
record of passion and death behind Him, is thereby 
qualified to be man’s Saviour—to whom pertain the 
question and answer: “Who is this that cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah? I that speak 
in righteousness, mighty to save” (Isa. lxiii. 1). 

The reader’s thought is directed on this sunlit hill to 
the Worker as much as to His work; to the Saviour rather 
than to His salvation ; to the Crucified, even more than to 
the cross. 

This hath He done and shall we not adore Him ? 
This shall He do and can we still despair ? 


Come let us quickly fling ourselves before Him, 
Cast at His feet the burthen of our care. 


It is not easy to express in words what Jesus did at 
Calvary to loose our burden, because the Fact is so 
much greater than any expression of it can be. The 
warm-hearted negro hit the theology of the matter pretty 
near the centre, when he accounted to a scoffing master 
for his love for the Saviour’s name: “ Ah, massa, He die ; 
me no die.” A recent writer, who has given long and 
special study to the significance of the Death of Christ, 
has said that he considers the heart of the Bible doctrine 
very nearly reached in simple lines of a popular hymn— 

Bearing shame and scoffing rude, 
In my place condemned He stood, 


Sealed my pardon with His blood. 
Hallelujah ! 


And the same writer declares: “The simplest truth of 
the Gospel, and the profoundest truth of theology must 
be put in the same words—He bore our sins.”2 We 
must always at any rate fall back in the long run upon 
some simple Scriptural statement, such as that just 
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quoted ; or such as that other from the Old Testament, 
which an eminent German scholar says “is as if it were 
written under the Cross on Golgotha”!: “ All we, like 
sheep, have gone astray ; we have turned every one to 
his own way; and the Lord hath laid on Him the 
iniquity of us all”. (Isa. liii. 6). 
At the Cross the Burden falls; for there the sinner, 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit, sees a full atonement 
made for sin by Him against whom the sin was most 
of all committed. ‘Tse gie thee twenty cows to gree 
God and me,” cried an old Scots drover to Robert 
Bruce, the Edinburgh preacher ; and though twenty cows 
could not provide a ransom, nor twenty kingdoms, the 
Son of Man gave “His life a ransom,” and “suffered 
the just for the unjust, that He might bring us to God.” | 
It may be useful at this point to adduce one or two 
illustrative instances, showing how brother-pilgrims have 
reached the Cross in real life, and shared Christian’s 
“merry heart.” It is told of the famous Bishop Butler, 
author of the Analogy, that in his last days he “ trembled 
in spirit and turned this way and that for tranquillity 
of conscience. One of his clergy, among other texts, 
quoted to him the words: ‘The Blood of Jesus Christ 
His Son cleanseth us from all sin.’ A flush of peace 
and joy passed like the bland west wind through his 
fevered conscience as he made answer, ‘I have read these 
words a thousand times, but I never felt their meaning 
asnow.’”? In like circumstances the renowned theologian 
Schleiermacher, counting up the grounds of his confidence, 
said aloud, “ We have the blood of Christ.” “I flung 
myself,” wrote our English poet Cowper, “into a chair 
near the window, and seeing a Bible there, ventured once 
more to apply to it for comfort and instruction. The 


1 Delitzsch, 
2 Bibliotheca Sacra: quoted by Dr. Maxwell Nicholson, Rest in Jesus, 
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first verse I saw was the 25th of the 3rd of Romans, 
‘Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in His blood.’ I received strength to believe. 
I saw the sufficiency of the atonement He had made, 
my pardon sealed in His blood, and all the fulness 
and completeness of His justification.” ‘One said to 
David Dickson when he was on his deathbed, ‘ What 
are you doing, brother?’ He answered, ‘I am taking all 
my bad deeds, and all my good deeds, and throwing 
them into one bundle, and fleeing from both to Christ.’”! 

Ill. The three Shining Ones.— “Forgiveness,” it 
has been said, ‘‘means nothing less than this: that in 
giving pardon God gives Himself.” Bunyan thoroughly 
believed in this, and seems anxious to show at this point 
how God cannot be kept back from a forgiven pilgrim. 
“As Christian stood looking and weeping, behold three 
Shining Ones came to him, and saluted him with, ‘ Peace 
be to thee.’” These radiant forms represent the three 
Persons of the Trinity. They are now able to meet with 
the pilgrim in unhindered love and blessing, and each has 
His own special gift to bestow. But though they are 
Three in the manifoldness of their separate activity, they 
are One in the common word of welcome. They unite 
in saying, “Peace be to thee.” Bunyan has evidently 
recalled the message which had made a “good day” in 
his own life—He hath made peace by the blood of 
His cross.” The peace thus given is, as Bishop Westcott 
put it, “a peace ratified in heaven, that it may be 
realised on earth.” 

The separate ministries of the three Shining Ones are 
as beautiful as their common greeting. (a) “So the 
First said unto him, ‘Thy sins be forgiven.’” It is the 
Father’s prerogative to speak the word of pardon ; it is 
His sovereign choice to speak it only at the Cross. 

1 Memoir of John Duncan. 
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At Calvary the double question is answered, How may 
sin be forgiven to the worst of sinners? and yet, How may 
that very forgiveness lead to a deeper hatred, and 
more solemn fear, of sin? The problem is solved by a 
pardon spoken where Jesus died; for to think here 
despairingly of forgiveness were to slight the perfection 
of the atoning work; to think lightly of sin forgiven 
would be to slight the travail and heart-break which that 
work brought upon the Saviour. The despair of the 
Slough of Despond and the levity of Worldly Wiseman 
are both avoided here.1 The word addressed to God 
by the Psalmist is here fulfilled, “There is forgive- 
ness with Thee, that Thou mayest be feared” (Psalm 
exxx. 4). 

(6) “The Second stripped him of his rags, and 
clothed him with change of raiment.” This is repre- 
sented as the act of Christ, the Second Person of the 
Trinity, because the “raiment” spoken of is what is called 
in the Shorter Catechism “the righteousness of Christ 
imputed to us, and received by faith alone.” We have 
here a picture-view of “justification.” It is remarkable 
that in the Epistle to the Romans, containing the very 
heart of the Gospel, the word “forgive” occurs only 
once, in a quotation, and the word “pardon” not at all. 
The reason is, that the Apostle is occupied not so much 
with the question how man may be forgiven, as with the 
larger question, how he may find a standing of positive 
righteousness before God, so as to be justly accepted at 
‘the judgment-throne. When he has found the divinely 
appointed answer to this question in “the righteousness 
of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ, unto all and 
upon all them that believe” (Rom. iii. 22), the problem 
of forgiveness is seen, so to speak, to solve itself. The 
greater includes the less. 

1 See Chap. IV. 
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(c) “The Third also set a mark on his forehead, 
and gave him a Roll with a Seal upon it, which He 
bade him look on as he ran, and that he should give it 
in at the Celestial Gate.” This picture of the work of 
the Holy Spirit at the Cross is peculiarly helpful and 
illuminating in its teaching. For it will be seen that 
there are two gifts here, bestowed by the Holy Spirit, 
and that these two are very different.. There is an out- 
ward mark which all men can distinguish ; also, there is 
a private Roll, open to no human eyes but the pilgrim’s. 
Now we are told in the last letter St. Paul ever wrote, 
that “The foundation of God standeth sure, having this 
seal, The Lord, knoweth them that are His. And, Let 
every one that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
iniquity.” Observe how accurately this double inscrip- 
tion said to be inscribed upon all God’s children corre- 
sponds to the double gift of the Holy Spirit at the Cross. 
One of the inscriptions is for God’s own reading; the 
other is for man’s. God alone has to do with the 
one; our brother-men can recognise the other. The 
one is His private seal; the other is to be read and 
known of all men.. “The Lord knoweth them that are 
‘His”—that is the parallel to Bunyan’s private “ Roll,” 
reminding us that the believer has evidence of his 
acceptance with which no stranger can intermeddle. 
“Let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart 
from iniquity””—there is the mark upon the forehead, 
recalling to us that “the Holy Spirit who gives us the 
feelings of God’s children gives us. also their conduct.” 1 
Thus Scripture and Bunyan unite to impress this truth 
upon our memory, that each true disciple must carry 
with him a twofold evidence of what has befallen him 
at Calvary—the secret witness of the Holy Spirit in the 
heart ; and the outward mark upon the life of a changed 


1 Dr. Maxwell Nicholson. 
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mind and character. The greatest Hymn of the Cross 
embodies this truth in its petition— 


Be of sin the double cure : 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 


[Norr.—An obvious difficulty in the construction of 
Bunyan’s story may be most conveniently referred to in 
a separate note. Many readers must have wondered 
why so great an interval lies between the Wicket-Gate 
and the Cross. If the Wicket-Gate be conversion, it 
may be said, is it credible that one who has entered the 
Gate should not yet know forgiveness of sins, nor some 
falling of the Burden? — In answer to this question, it is, 
in the writer’s opinion, frankly to be admitted that 
Bunyan has not here depicted the normal Christian 
experience. The Cross and the Gate usually stand 
together in Christian biography. The young disciple 
of a later day generally enters upon the Divine life 
through acceptance of what St. Paul called “the word 
of the cross.” There, in Wesley’s phrase, ‘God writes 
pardon upon his heart.” But Bunyan’s picture contains 
this one element of truth, deeply important to him, that 
Assurance may be a later discovery than Acceptance. 
Every one, Bunyan would say, who honestly knocks at 
the Gate, and there meets with Goodwill, is accepted ; 
but there is many a man who with honest purpose makes 
a beginning with God, who yet does not at once clearly 
“behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of 
the world,” or distinctly hear the voice that says to him, 
“Thy sins be forgiven thee.” And yet, if his journey is 
to be other than burdened, he must be led by the Holy 
Spirit to the place of full release. | 
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REFERENCES ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER VII 


Tur Love oF THE CRUCIFIED 


‘‘Dost thou understand me, sinful soul? He wrestled with 
justice, that thou mightest have rest ; He wept and mourned that 
thou mightest laugh and rejoice; He was betrayed that thou 
mightest go free; was apprehended that thou mightest escape ; He 
was condemned that thou mightest be justified ; and was killed 
that thou mightest live; He wore a crown of thorns that thou 
mightest wear a crown of glory ; and was nailed to the cross with 
His arms wide open, to show with what freeness all His merits shall 
be bestowed on the coming soul ; and how heartily He will receive 
it into His bosom ! 

‘Further, all this He did of mere goodwill, and offereth the 
benefit thereof unto thee freely ; yea, He cometh unto thee in the 
word of the Gospel.”— Zhe Greatness of the Soul. 


Enlarging with much tenderness on the expression in 
Ephesians iii. 18, “the love that passeth knowledge,” 
Bunyan says :— 


‘“If Christ Jesus loves with a love that passeth knowledge, then, 
saith the soul that is thus in the dark, He may love me yet for 
ought I know, for He loves with a love that passeth knowledge ; 
and therefore I will not utterly despond. Yea, if Satan should 
attempt to question whether ever Christ Jesus should Jook upon 
me or no, the answer is, But He may look upon me (O Satan), yea, 
and love and save me too, for ought I a poor sinner know ; for He 
loves with a love that passeth knowledge. If I be fallen into sin 
that lies hard upon me, and my conscience fears that for this there 
is no forgiveness, the help from despair is at hand ; but there may, 
say I, for Christ loves with a love that passeth knowledge. If Satan 
would dissuade me from praying to God, by suggesting as if Christ 
would not regard the stammering, the chattering prayer of mine 
—the answer is ready, But He may regard, for ought I know; for 
He loves with a love that passeth knowledge. . . . Thus, I say, is relief 
at hand, and a help in reserve for the tempted.”—Saint’s Know- 
ledge of Christ's Love. 
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Tae SHINING ONES 


Parpon.—‘ Alas! what would it advantage a traitor to be 
taken up into the king’s coach, to be clothed with the king’s royal 
robe, to have put upon his finger the king’s gold ring, and to be 
made to wear for the present a chain of gold about his neck, if 
after all this the king should say to him, But I will not pardon 
thy rebellion; thou shalt die for thy treason?... It is the 
highest point of wisdom in a sinner to see after pardon first.” —The 
Pharisee and the Publican. 


CHANGE OF RAIMENT 


**The Christian’s righteousness is a righteousness put upon him, 
with which also he is clothed as with a coat or mantle, and this 
is called the robe of righteousness ; and this is called the garments 
of salvation. The person that wrought this righteousness for us 
is Christ Jesus; the person that giveth it to us is the Father. 
Herein then standeth a Christian’s safety, not in a bundle of 
actions of his own, but in a righteousness that cometh to him by 
grace and gift.”—The Pharisee and the Publican. 


ACCEPTANCE BEFORE ASSURANCE 


“There is a difference in children ; some are bigger than some ; 
there are children and little children—‘ my Zétt/e children I write 
unto you.’ Little children ; some of the little children can neither 
say Father, nor so much as know that they themselves are children, 

‘«This is true in nature, and so itis in grace ; wherefore it doth 
not follow that if I be a child, I must certainly know it, and also 
be able to call God Father. Let this then be for the relief of 
believers more feeble; for they that are children, whether they 
know it or no, have Jesus Christ for their Advocate.”—The Work 
of Jesus Christ as Advocate. 

“While a man is a beggar, may I not make him worth ten 
thousand a year, if I can, and will; yea, and yet he shall not know 
thereof in that moment that I make him so? yet the revenue of 
that estate shall really be his from the moment that I make him 
so, and he shall know it too at the rent-day.”— The Pharisce and 
the Publican. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SIMPLE, SLOTH, AND PRESUMPTION: FORMALIST 
AND HYPOCRISY 


CuristiaN is no longer the unhappy fugitive we 
followed at the beginning of the story. While the 
pilgrimage has changed its scene, the pilgrim has been 
changing his character. His progress has been onward ; 
but it has been upward also. At the outset he was 
clothed with rags; now he has met the Shining Ones 
and been clothed with change of raiment. No longer 
groaning beneath his burden, he has heard the voice of 
pardon and acceptance. And so Bunyan writes of him, 
as he conducts him onward from the Cross, ‘‘ Then 
Christian gave three leaps for joy, and went on singing.” 
A woman in Paris was taunted, some years ago, with the 
fact that her husband had changed his religion. With 
a happy recollection of the result, and with national 
vivacity she replied, ‘ But no! It is not that my husband 
has changed his religion ; it is religion that has changed 
my husband.” It is important to realise, as we follow 
our hero on his further journey, that he has not only 
changed his environment, but that he himself is a vastly 
changed man. 

Now beyond the Cross, and between it and the 
Celestial City, there lies for every pilgrim the great 
surging world of his fellows, where as man among men 
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he has to play his part aright. “The Bible knows 
nothing of solitary religion,” wrote Wesley in a famous 
sentence ; and Bunyan was not the man to overlook this 
fact, or to be blind to the many problems it starts. It 
is no easy matter “to walk in wisdom to them that 
are without”; and Bunyan was bound to show how 
Christian undertook this task. What is the pilgrim’s 
duty to those people, and what will be his reception by 
them, who while they are none the less his fellow- 
mortals and fellow-citizens, are yet quite out of sympathy 
with his new point of view? How is he to “carry his 
dish level” (to use an old Scottish phrase) so as neither 
to let it spill to the one side in cowardice, nor overflow 
on the other side in pride? It is suggestive of Bunyan’s 
stern experience in life that he represents his hero as 
stumbling upon enemies of the Gospel, before he comes 
in contact with any friends.. Only a few steps from the 
Cross lie some who are entirely astray; it appears, a 
little farther on, that others are journeying under false 
pretences. Weare to meet in this chapter with two great 
classes of ‘‘them that are without”—the Indifferent, 
and the Self-deceived. 

I. Simple, Sloth, and Presumption are types of 
religious indifference. They are “three men, a little 
out of the way, fast asleep, with fetters upon their heels” ; 
and “Christian seeing them in this case went to them, 
if peradventure he might awake them.” Indifference is 
in our-own day a far deadlier foe of Christ than even 
Infidelity or open Irreligion. If Infidelity has slain its 
thousands, Indifference has slain its tens of thousands. 
And therefore it will be interesting to those who believe 
in Bunyan’s insight to observe his portraiture of these 
three men, with his view of their position, and of the 
arguments whereby they justify it. Outwardly, then, 
we notice that they are only “a little out of the way” ; 
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at this stage the Way seems within easy reach ; remon- 
strance and appeal from true pilgrims who may be 
passing often reach the ears of the sleepers. But while 
they have been sleeping, fetters have been forged about 
their feet. Of this fact the sleepers are themselves un- 
conscious. It seems to them that the step across to the 
Highway is as easy as it is short ; at any moment they 
may rouse themselves and change their mind and take 
that step. But the true pilgrim, with his clearer view, 
knows better. He sees that forces have been at work, 
of which the loiterers have been unconscious in their 
sleep. Already they are under bondage. Hence the 
urgency of Christian’s summons to them. 

It did not occur to Christian at this stage in his 
journey to pass by those fellow-mortals without some 
word of witness and appeal. The sympathetic reader 
will not judge him hardly, as though his action were 
prompted by pride, or the gratuitous meddling of a busy- 
body. His excuse is given in the description, “seeing 
them lie in this case.” It has been beautifully said by 
a recent writer: “When one is recovering from a 
severe illness, a new brightness is spread over the world, 
and a new love to all men poured into the heart. How 
much more if one feels recovery from the deep root of 
every disease! If we fully realised it, nothing could 
make us sad, and we would burn to make all men as 
happy as we.”! Bunyan himself had felt in an hour of 
the same new gladness that he could have spoken of 
‘God’s love and told of His mercy “even to the very 
crows that sat upon the ploughed lands.”? Christian 
was an evangelist, not from arrogance but from joy. 
He did not claim to be an advocate, but he thought he 
might dare to be a witness. And so, “ he went to them, 
if peradventure he might awake them.” 


' Dr. John Ker, 2 Grace Abounding. 
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Let us now ponder the various justifications of their 
position given by the three men, in whom Bunyan has 
represented so skilfully the varieties of religious In- 
difference. ‘With that they looked upon him and 
began to reply in this sort: (1) Simple said, I see no 
danger.” This is still the commonest answer of those 
content to be “out of the way.” But when the Book 
of Proverbs says, “‘O ye Simple, understand wisdom,” 
it makes an appeal very common in the Bible—the 
appeal to consider, to remember, to think. The Bible 
seems to be confident that if men will consider their 
ways they will be constrained to add, like the Psalmist, 
“T turned my feet unto thy testimonies.” In reality 
the danger to ‘the ignorant and them that are out 
of the way” is of many kinds. There is, for instance, 
the growing power of habit. Fetters are being daily 
fastened to the feet, light as silk but strong as steel, and 
when the soul at last essays to rise and walk it finds 
that it is “holden by the cords of its sin” (Prov. v. 22). 
“ By accustoming ourselves to any course of action,” says 
Bishop Butler, “we get an aptness to go on, a facility, 
readiness, and often pleasure in it. The inclinations 
which rendered us averse to it grow weaker ; the diffi- 
culties in it lessen ; the reasons for it offer themselves of 
course to our thoughts upon all occasions. And practical 
principles appear to grow stronger by exercise. And thus 
a new character in several respects may be formed.” 
Has Simple reflected on the power of habit? Is the sway 
of good being exercised in his life? Is the bondage of 
evil habit escaped? Or, is there no danger lest he be 


as one 

That all in later sadder age begins 

To war against ill uses of a life ; 

But these from all his life arise and ery, 

Thou hast made us lords, and canst not put us down.? 





1 Tennyson. 
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Another danger to which Simple lies open is the 
sudden onslaught of unforeseen temptation. In the 
words of Christian, “If he that goeth about like a roar- 
ing lion comes by, you will certainly become a prey to 
his teeth.” A wise saying of a modern writer is that 
“life is too difficult to do without religion.” Its tempta- 
tions are too many, its problems too grave, its issues too 
far-reaching for any man to be rightly indifferent to God’s 
offered help, or lightly confident in his own security. 
Could Simple overhear the prayers of those who from 
the safety of the King’s Highway are yet calling upon 
God for the deliverances without which they cannot 
live ; could he mark their fervent and humble pleading 
that they may not be led into temptation—that God 
would deliver them from all evil and mischief, from sin, 
from the crafts and assaults of the devil—that He would 
save them from hardness of heart and contempt of His 
word ‘and commandments—it would surely occur to him 
that, where others are so careful, it ill becomes him to be 
careless. Perhaps he might even think the apostolic 
question not unreasonable: “If the righteous scarcely 
be saved, where shall the ungodly and sinner appear ?” 

Once more, Simple lies open to the calamity indicated 
in the great words of Ruskin, “I do not wonder at what 
men suffer, but I wonder often at what they Jose.” True 
life is a strenuous thing, with a character to achieve, 
immortality to attain and a “chief end” worthy of man’s 
best endeavour. Is there no danger of losing the pearl, 
of missing the treasure? And if the great mark of life 
be missed, has not the judgment already gone out 
against the unfaithful servant, ‘Take, therefore, the 
talent from him”? “The capacity of religion,” as 
Bushnell put it, is “extirpated by disuse.” These are 
only some of the dangers to which Simple is exposed. 
If the Bible be true, if Conscience be trustworthy, if the 
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supreme love of the Cross cast any shadow, then there 
is something for Simple to fear—so long as he remains 
wilfully outside the Way. 

(2) “Sloth said, Yet a little more sleep.” The plea 
of Sloth may be regarded as somewhat more intelligent 
than that of Simple. He does not deny that there is 
danger, but he only doubts if the danger be imminent. 
If he be allowed to sleep a little longer, he will by and 
by arouse himself and give his mind to the journey. In 
the meantime, like Felix, he awaits a more convenient 
season. Perhaps the most decisive exposure of Sloth’s 
unwisdom in the Bible is the picture of the Sluggard’s 
Garden in the Book of Proverbs. ‘I went by, the 
field of the Slothful, and by the vineyard of the man 
void of understanding; and lo, it was all grown over 
with thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof; 
and the stone wall thereof was broken down.” What 
had brought about such a scene of ruin, does the Wise 
Man say? Not wilful destruction, but only neglect. 
Not that the sluggard had made havoc of his garden, 
but merely that he had let it alone. “Yet a little sleep, 
a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep ; 
so shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth, and thy 
want as an armed man.” In Nature, as men have now 
well learned, neglect spells ruin. No husbandman 
could desert his vineyard, and expect at the end of a 
term of years to find it as it was left. For fruit and 
flowers hard work is needed ; for nettles and briars it 
will suffice to leave the vineyard untilled. The tendency 
is no otherwise with the neglected soul. “It is high 
time,” pleads the Apostle, in urgent summons, “to 
awake out of sleep.” We may here quote the French 
saying, “Sleep also is an opinion.” This saying is said 
to have been quoted by Prince Bismarck when he heard 
of one Ambassador falling asleep the moment another 
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Ambassador began to reply to him. The attitude was 
sufficient witness to an insulting indifference. One of 
the unanswered questions of the Bible is, “‘ How shall we 
escape if we neglect so great salvation ?” 

(3) “Presumption said, Every Vat must stand upon its 
own bottom.” Doubtless this is just a more polite form 
of the rebuff, Mind your own business; and Christian’s 
only available reply to it is so to live and walk that he 
may appear to be doing just that very thing. ‘The 
Church’s business,” said one, “is to mind its own 
business” ; and part of the Christian occupation lies in 
the work of winsome witness. From another point of 
view, Presumption’s reply is entirely to be respected. 
It is a defiant assertion of the right of private judgment, 
and, whether defiant or meek, the assertion in itself is 
just. ‘Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant?” said St. Paul, “to his own master he standeth 
or falleth.” But then the reason follows later, “ Every 
one of us shall give account of himself to God” (Rom. 
xiv. 12). Let not Presumption forget that an excellent 
finger-post may be a very poor thing as a shelter. The 
right of private judgment points to a responsibility we 
cannot refuse, and to a personal decision that each for 
himself must make; but it will be a sad discovery if 
when the night falls and the storm is awake, the traveller 
is found to have no other shelter than the signpost under 
which he has defiantly taken his stand. The just 
claim of conscience is a claim to see for itself the 
heavenly vision, and to follow for itself the Divine light ; 
for any one to treat it as a claim to be let alone is to incur 
the peril of Jesus’ warning, “If the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is the darkness !” 

The fate of Presumption and his companions is de- 
picted in the Second Part of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
When Christiana and her party had reached this place, 
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“behold Simple, Sloth, and Presumption were hanged up 
in irons a little way off on the other side”; and Great- 
heart says in explanation, “They were men of very bad 
qualities ; they had no mind to be pilgrims themselves, 
and whomsoever they could they hindered.” It will be 
seen that those who in earlier years were merely in- 
different have come in a later day to be positive enemies 
of the truth. Hogarth painted the “Rake’s progress” 
in a famous series of pictures; Bunyan narrated the 
Pilgrim’s progress. In the judgment alike of painter and 
puritan there is in good and evil always progress. To 
begin by walking in the counsel of the ungodly is to run 
grave danger of going on to stand in the way of sinners, 
and finally of sitting in the seat of the scornful (Psalm 


iv): 
Il. Formalist and Hypocrisy are types of religious in- 
sincerity. ‘Christian espied two men come tumbling 


over the wall, on the left hand of the narrow way ; and 
they made up apace to him. The name of the one was 
Formalist, and the name of the other Hypocrisy. So, 
as I said, they drew up unto him, who thus entered with 
them into discourse.” It appears as the discourse pro- 
ceeds, and the character of these new acquaintances 
becomes revealed in conversation, that they are not 
genuine pilgrims, and though professedly in the Way 
are yet not of it. A most interesting chapter of Natural 
History is that which deals with mimicry in Nature, 
whereby creatures of a certain species may assume the 
form of quite another species, and so attain certain ends 
of safety or advantage. Butterflies, for instance, known 
by a peculiar colouring to be inedible, are imitated by 
other butterflies who without the same character assume 
the same appearance. Insects under fear of death 
masquerade as stalks of grass, or twigs covered with 
bark or mould. And so while some of Nature’s children 
7 
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sustain life and escape danger because of their own in- 
herent character, there are others, as one observer has 
strikingly expressed it, “whose very appearance down 
to the minutest spot and wrinkle is an affront to truth, 
whose every attitude is a pose for a purpose, and whose 
whole life is a sustained lie”! This natural law has 
its analogies in the spiritual world. Formalist and 
Hypocrisy are only mimic Christians. Unconsciously or 
consciously (and perhaps their names imply a distinction 
here) they have assumed the form of pilgrimage without 
its inward reality. Their entrance to the Way has been 
by a short cut, avoiding the trouble and reward of 
“going round by the Gate”; they have the reputation 
of Christians but not the character; the profession of 
Christianity but not the possession; in Scripture language, 
they have a form of godliness but deny the power 
thereof. 

As later pages of the Palgrim’s Progress will bring 
before us more fully the features of a merely nominal 
Christianity, we may pass from Formalist and Hypocrisy 
with only one observation. The “root of bitterness ” 
out of which all their later errors sprang was that “ they 
came not in at the Gate”; and the reason given for this 
omission is that “to go to the Gate for entrance was by 
all their countrymen counted too far about.” Now the 
point especially to be noted here is that it is never too far 
about to go round by the Gate if we recollect that the gate 
is not a point of doctrine, but acquaintance with the 
living Saviour. And it is particularly to be observed 
that this fact applies not only to the beginning of the 
journey, but to every stage of its continuance. How 
much disappointment would be saved in the Christian 
life, how much bleak formalism avoided, how much un- 
conscious hypocrisy escaped, if for entrance on the duty 


1 Drummond, Tropical Africa. 
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of every day, for the achievement of every task, the 
Christian pilgrim were to make a point of going round 
by the Gate, in a fresh and trustful recognition that Jesus 
Christ is the Way to everything in religion, and that in 
fellowship with Him all grace is given. A short cut 
which dispenses with Jesus Christ is a short cut which 
leads nowhere and saves nothing. It is “to rush 
blindly upon immediate practice of the law, making more 
haste than good speed.” As if, says an old writer, 
“the works of righteousness were like those servile em- 
ployments that need no skill, but only industry and 
activity.” 1 


REFERENCES ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER VIII 
PLEADING WITH THE CARELESS 


‘There is an incidence in us, I know not how it doth come 
about, when we are converted, to contemn them that are left 
behind. Poor fools as we are, we forget that we ourselves were so. 
But would it not become us better, since we have tasted that the 
Lord is gracious, to carry it towards them so, that we may give 
the convincing ground to believe that we have found that mercy, 
which also sets open the door for them to come and partake with 
us? Austerity doth not become us, neither in doctrine, nor in 
conversation. We ourselves live by grace; let us give as we 
receive, and labour to persuade our fellow-sinners to follow after, 
that they may partake with us. Why not familiar with sinners, 
provided we hate their spots and blemishes? Why not fellowly 
with our carnal neighbours? Why not go to the poor man’s 
house, and give lima penny, and a Scripture to think upon ?”— 
Jerusalem Sinner Saved. 

“Hast thou, thinkest thou, O sinner, found anything so good 
as Jesus Christ? Is there any among thy sins, thy companions, 
and foolish delights, that, like Christ, can help thee in the day 
of thy distress? Behold the greatness of thy sins cannot hinder ; 
let not the stubbornness of thy heart hinder thee, sinner. 

**Opsector. Iam ashamed. 





1 Marshall, Gospel Mystery of Sanctification. 
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‘‘ANSWER. O don’t be ashamed to be saved, sinner. 

“‘OssEcror. But my old companions will mock me. 

‘‘Answer. Oh! don’t be mocked out of eternal life, sinner. 
Thy stubbornness affects, afflicts the heart of thy Saviour. Carest 
thou not for this? Of old, ‘He beheld the city and wept over it.’ 
Canst thou hear this and not be concerned ?”—Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved. 


StmpLn, SLoTH, PRESUMPTION 


‘‘There is hearing of the Word ; but alas, the place of hearing is 
the place of sleeping with many a fine professor. I have often 
observed that those that keep shops can briskly attend upon a 
twopenny customer; but when they come themselves to God’s 
market, they spend their time too much in letting their thoughts 
to wander from God’s commandments, or in a nasty drowsy way. 
The heads, also, and hearts of most hearers are to the Word as the 
sieve is to water; they can hold no sermons, remember no texts, 
bring home no proofs, produce none of the sermon to the edification 
and profit of others.” —Christ a Complete Saviour. 

“What shall I say? Time runs, and will you be slothful? Much 
of your lives are past, and will you be slothful? Your souls are 
worth a thousand worlds, and will you be slothful? The day of 
death and judgment is at the door, and will you be slothful ? 
Besides the devils are earnest, laborious, and seek by all means 
every day, by every sin, to keep you out of heaven, and hinder 
you of salvation, and will you be slothful? Also your neighbours 
are diligent for the things that perish ; and will you be slothful 
for things that will endure for ever? Was Christ slothful in the 
work of your redemption ? Are His ministers slothful in tendering 
this unto you? Sluggard art thou asleep still? Art thou resolved 
to sleep the sleep of death? Wilt thou yet turn thyself in thy 
sloth, as the door is turned upon its hinges?”—TZhe Heavenly 
Footman. 

‘*Faith alone knows how to deal with mercy ; wherefore, put 
not in the place thereof presumption. I have observed that as 
there are flowers and herbs in our gardens, so there are their 
counterfeits in the fields; only they are distinguished from the 
other by the name of wild ones. Why, there is faith, and wild 
faith ; and wild faith is this presumption. . . . So then let none 
despair, let none presume. Let none despair that are sorry for 
their sins, and would be saved by Jesus Christ ; let none presume 
that abide in the liking of their sins, for though the door stands 
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wide open for the reception of the penitent, yet it is fast enough 
barred and bolted against the presumptuous sinner.”—Jerusalem 
Sinner Saved. 

“There is a man hates God, blasphemes His name, despises His 
being ; yea, says there is no God. And yet the God that he 
carrieth it thus towards doth give him his breakfast, dinner, and 
supper ; clothes him well, and when night comes has him to 
bed, gives him good rest, blesses his field, his corn, his cattle, his 
children, and raises him to high estate. Yea, and this our God 
doth not only once or twice ; but until these transgressors become 
old ; His patience is thus extended, years after years.” —Advice to 
Sufferers, 

‘But alas! these excuses are but bare pretences, these proud 
ones love to have it so. I once talked with a maid by way of 
reproof for her fond and gaudy garment. But she told me, The 
tailor would make it so; when alas! poor, proud girl, she gave 
order to the tailor so to make it. Many make parents, and 
husbands, and tailors the blind to others; but their naughty 
hearts, and their giving of way thereto, that is the original cause 
of all these evils.’—Mr. Badman. 


FORMALIST AND Hypocrisy 


‘‘Take heed that thy inside and outside be alike, and both 
conformable to the word of His grace ; labour to be like the living 
creatures which thou mayest read of in the book of the prophet 
Ezekiel, whose appearance and themselves were one.’—Saved by 
Grace. 

“* Neither is the formalist exempted from this number. He is 
the man that hath lost all but the shell of religion. He is hot 
indeed for his form ; and no marvel, for that is his all to contend 
for. But his form being without the power and spirit of godliness 
it will leave him in his sins.”— The Strait Gate. 

‘Why are so many carried away with errors in this day? Be- 
cause men count it enough to be professors of the truth, without 
seeking to be possessors of the same.”—A Vindication of Gospel 
Truths. 

“There is nothing more common among wicked men than to 
tick, and toy, and play with this saying of the Publican, ‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner,’ not at all being sensible either what sin 
is, or of their need of mercy. And such sinners shall find their 
speed in the Publican prayer far otherwise than the Publican sped 
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himself. Poor sinner, thou wilt say the Publican’s prayer, and 
make the Publican’s confession, and say, ‘God be merciful to me 
a sinner.’ But hold, dost thou do it with the Publican’s heart, 
sense, dread, and simplicity ?”— The Pharisee and the Publican. 

‘*It was noised all over the town (during his sickness) what a 
great change there was wrought upon Mr. Badman ; how sorry he 
was for his sins, how he began to love his wife, how he desired 
good men should pray to God to spare him; and what promises 
he now made to God in his sickness that, if ever he should raise 
him from his sick bed to health again, what a new penitent man 
he would be towards God, and what a loving husband to his good 
wife. Well, ministers prayed, and good people rejoiced, thinking 
verily that they now had gotten a man from the devil ; nay, some 
of the weaker sort did not stick to say that God had begun a work 
of grace in his heart ; and his wife, poor woman, you cannot think 
how apt she was to believe it so; she rejoiced ; and she hoped as 
she would have it. But alas! alas! in little time things proved 
all otherwise.” —Mr. Badinan. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE HILL DIFFICULTY 


Bunyan’s description of the Hill Difficulty reminds one 
of a memorable saying of Landor, that “clear writers, 
like clear fountains, do not seem so deep as they are.” 
The story is full of inventiveness and movement; it 
runs on easily from point to point; and yet its clearness 
is not that of the shallow stream, but rather that of the 
overflowing fountain. Without paraphrasing Bunyan’s 
few words of description, let us assume them as read, and 
once more set ourselves to “lay his Book, our Heart 
and Head together.” ! 

The main thing to observe at the outset is the simple 
but important fact, that “the Narrow Way lay right up 
the Hill.” The difficulties, in other words, of this part 
of the journey belong to the Narrow Way itself. Some 
encounter with the Hill Difficulty is inevitable in the 
Christian pilgrimage. Jesus frankly told His followers 
that if they would enlist in His service they must count 
the cost. He said, “If any man will come after Me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow Me.” 
It is no more possible to attain celestial glory without 
seasons of toil than it is conceivable that a soldier should 
reach the far-off goal of honour without enduring hard- 
ness ; or a schoolboy develop strength and suppleness of 

1 The Author's Apology. 
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muscle without the discipline of a gymnasium or athletic 
exercise. We may borrow, indeed, a phrase from the 
genial vocabulary of the working-man, and say that 
difficulties are for the Christian “all in the day’s work.” 
Suggestions will be found in this part of the story which 
will illumine many a steep place in the life-journey of 
the Christian reader; and from several that might be 
mentioned, we select three. 

1. Difficulties sift the company of professed travellers, 
by separating false pilgrims from true. 

2. The Hill Difficulty, when on the Narrow Way, 
is never insurmountable; and for true pilgrims there is 
always support and refreshment on the path. 

3. There may be worse temptations in hours of rest 
than in hours of difficulty. Watchfulness is needed to 
the end. 

1. The first effect of the Hill Difficulty was to banish 
FPormalist and Hypocrisy from the Narrow Way, and to 
make clear that they had no part nor lot in the matter. . 
These two “also came to the foot of the Hill; but when 
they saw that the Hill was steep and high, and that 
there were two other ways to go, . . . therefore they 
were resolved to go in those ways.” They wanted 
happiness but not holiness. They sought a crown, but 
had no mind to take a cross. And so, when the way 
began to grow difficult, immediately it became plain that 
they were not seeking God “ with all their heart.” It was 
precisely such temptation to desert the narrow way that 
Jesus anticipated when He said, “ Blessed is he whogo- 
ever shall not be offended in Me” (Luke vii. 23). He 
knew that many things in the Christian journey might 
tempt the unstable disciple to take offence at God. Even 
John the Baptist was tempted to do so in the hour when 
these words were spoken; for the dark shadow of 
martyrdom compassed him about, and he could not 
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understand God’s dealings with himself or with the 
cause of righteousness. Where so great a hero was on 
the point of “stumbling” (such is the literal rendering 
of “being offended”), lesser men have often fallen 
prone. ‘Doth this offend you?” said Jesus to some 
followers, who were vexed by the “hardness” of His 
sayings; but the answer was only too plain, when 
“from that time, many of them went back, and walked 
no more with Him” (John vi. 66). Another reason of 
offence is given in the parable of the Sower, “ When 
tribulation or persecution ariseth because of the word, 
by and by he is offended” (Matt. xiii. 21). 

But what is on the one side a test is on the other 
side a érust. If difficulties call forth our trust in God, 
they also manifest God’s trust in us. They are not a 
method of chastisement ; they are a mark of confidence. 
They are not sent because God is angry; but because 
God in His favour to the soul would train it for further 
fellowship with Himself. They reveal the same God of 
whom it was said by an Old Testament prophet, ‘ He 
said, Surely they are My people, children that will not 
lie ; so He was their Saviour ” (Isa. Ixiii. 8). Because He 
trusted them, He made them His people. Some might 
stumble, and some might go back; but God knew that 
many would persevere. ‘I perceived,” says Bunyan at 
this point, “that Christian fell from running to going, 
and from going to clambering upon his hands and knees.” 
God perceived it also, and was well content ; and Chris- 
tian was added to that noble company of whom it is said 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews: “God is not ashamed of 
them to be called their God” (Heb. xi. 16, R.V.). God 
rejoiced that this pilgrim was saying in his heart, 

The Hill, though high, I covet to ascend ; 
The Difficulty will not me offend. 


2. The Hill Difficulty, though steep, is never in- 
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surmountable, and contains within itself unexpected 
provision of support and refreshment. It is evident that 
this must be so, if there be any truth at all in the view 
of difficulty which has just been stated. If difficulties 
be in any degree a Divine trust committed to the 
Christian soldier, then we may be sure that God has 
provided the means whereby the trust may be worthily 
fulfilled. God sends no man into battle that he may fall. 
“Life,” it has been said, “is often difficult, but for the 
man who has to live it, it is never impossible.” And 
so, with the special trial, there is the discovery of 
unsuspected helps. Springs and Arbours undreamed of 
by such laggards as Formalist and Hypocrisy lie open 
to the stout-hearted climber. “At the bottom of the 
Hill Difficulty there was a Spring. . . . Christian now 
went to the Spring, and drank thereof to refresh himself, 
and then began to go up the Hill.” A little later on 
we read, “ Now, about the mid-way to the top of the 
Hill was a pleasant Arbour, made by the Lord of the 
Hill for the refreshing of weary travellers; thither also 
Christian got, where also he sat down to rest him.” 

And this shalt thou know most truly; God breaketh His faith 

with none ; 

Teach thy thoughts ne’er from Him to wander, since Himself and 

His ways are one. 

Scripture offers many examples both of the Spring, 
and of the Arbour—that is, of God’s grace preparing a 
pilgrim for the task awaiting him; and of God’s help 
reparring his strength in the midst of it. Hagar found 
the Spring in visible fact when in what seemed a desert 
“God opened her eyes and she saw a well of water” 
(Gen. xxi. 19). Moses was prepared for an uphill task, 
when before he went in to confront Pharaoh with a 
demand for freedom, God said to him, “ Certainly I will 
be with thee” (Exod. iii. 12). Joshua was made aware 
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of a Spring of comfort when, under the towering walls 
of Jericho, One appeared to him who said, “As Captain 
of the host of the Lord am I now come” (Josh. v. 14). 
Gideon drank of the Spring, when the Angel of the Lord 
called him to an arduous enterprise, but first ‘looked 
upon him,” and said, “Go in this thy might” (Judges 
vi. 14). To Elijah, on the eve of a toilsome journey, 
that same sympathetic Voice said, “The journey is too 
great for thee; arise and eat” (1 Kings xix. 7). And 
our Saviour was made like to these His brethren, and 
to many others on life’s pilgrimage since, when at thé 
Jordan He was first certified of His Father’s favour by 
voice and sign, and then led up into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil (Matt. iv. 1). 

But there is found on the Hill Difficulty not only a 
supply of needed grace for those about to climb, but 
later provision of rest and refreshment for those who 
otherwise might faint and fail. The Arbour, where 
Christian sat down to rest him, was “ made by the Lord 
of the Hill for the refreshing of weary travellers.” Such 
‘quiet resting-places” (as Isaiah called them) are of 
many forms in the Christian journey. The Lord’s Day 
is given to be one of them, with its refreshing memories 
of things unseen and eternal, and its Gospel message, 
that falls “as the small rain upon the tender herb, and 
as the showers upon the grass.” The dreary prison-isle 
of Patmos was forgotten by the Apostle John, and its 
many hardships overlooked in a glorious vision of better 
things, when he “ was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day” 
(Rev. i. 10). Praise for the mercies we actually possess 
often builds a “ ward of grace” in the midst of an uphill 
climb; and recalls us to God “who giveth songs in the 
night” (Job xxxv. 10). Doubts and fears are expelled 
from the heart, and weariness from the life, by the inward 
voice of thanksgiving and gratitude, as was taught by 
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the devout church-builders of old, who carved on the 
walls of great cathedrals griffins and dragons and hideous 
shapes flying outward from the voice of praise within. 
The kindly Sympathy of others often comes to the tired 
traveller like the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
So Ruth found, when in a poverty and loneliness that 
her loyal love had not feared to face, she went out to 
glean as a stranger in a strange land, and “her hap was” 
to light on a field belonging to Boaz, who welcomed her, 
and said to her, “A full reward be given thee of the 
Lord God of Israel, under whose wings thou art come 
to trust.” The very unexpectedness of the Arbour 
makes it impossible to define it in individual instances. 
It is better to remember that it will take a different form 
for each different traveller. ‘I am weary im God’s 
work,” said Wesley, “but Iam not weary of it”; he 
knew well the light that “surprises the Christian while 
he sings”; and had found the “inventive tenderness” 
wherewith God lays upon a weary life the touch which 
makes all things new. 

3. But there may be worse temptations in hours 
of rest than in hours of difficulty. So Bunyan goes on 
to teach us, by the episode of Christian’s sleeping in 
the Arbour, and losing his roll. ‘ Thus pleasing himself 
awhile, Christian at last fell into a slumber . . . and in 
his sleep his roll fell out of his hand.” Very powerfully 
does the Dreamer portray all the troubles that followed 
—the rebuke that startled the loiterer into life again, 
and set him to the hill with haste; his encounter with 
Timorous and Mistrust ; and finally the discovery of the 
loss of the roll, and his turning back in the journey for 
the first and only time, so that he was near to being 
benighted, and had to tread “those steps thrice over, 
which he needed not to have trod but once.” 

Experience makes the lesson of this incident only too 
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familiar, and its warning only too important. It is often 
easier to climb well than to rest well. The Arbour 
ensnared the pilgrim where the steep ascent had only 
spurred him. It is a commonplace of Christian ex- 
perience that prosperity may try the soul more keenly 
than adversity. ‘Watch and pray,” said Jesus; but 
many a heart has prayed in the hour of battle that has 
forgotten to watch in hours when there seemed to be no 
battle. Noah was a hero of faith at a time when faith 
seemed difficult, and all men were against him; but he 
stained his good name when the trial seemed over and 
faith appeared to have won the day. Gideon fought 
well ; but failed when the fight was done. Of Joab the 
faithful soldier of King David, who stood loyal to his 
master in many times of peril, it is written near the close 
of his life that “Joab turned after Adonijah, though he 
turned not after Absalom.” 

And yet the record of our pilgrim does not end in 
gloom, but in restoration and encouragement. Christian 
went back to the spot where he had erred, and there he 
found the roll, and sought forgiveness; and thus. set 
forward once more on his journey, for the moment, no 
doubt, a sadder man, but to the end of his life a wiser 
one. And the lesson is, that if at any time a pilgrim lose 
his roll, which Bunyan describes as “the assurance of his 
acceptance at the desired Haven ”—that is, if some sin 
or failure have brought a cloud into the inward sky, so 
that there is no longer “‘the answer of a good conscience 
toward God” (1 Peter iii. 21)—then the roll can be 
found only where it was lost. The pilgrim must go 
back and confess his mistake and ask forgiveness. ‘‘ Who 
can tell how joyful this man was when he had gotten 
his roll again!” In a vessel of water containing a 

-lump or two of ice, the water will not rise the least 
degree in temperature, however vigorously heated, until 
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the very last particle of ice has been melted. Fast as 
the heat flows into the water, it is absorbed by the ice, 
and only when that is quite dissolved can the body of 
water receive the benefit. This may illustrate the chill- 
ing action of any consciously unpardoned sin in the 
Christian life. ‘‘When I kept silence,” said a pilgrim 
of olden time, “my bones waxed old, through my roar- 
ing all the day long” (Psalm xxxii. 3). And so he 
was led to the happier remembrance, “I said, I will 
confess my transgression unto the Lord ; and Thou for- 
gavest the iniquity of my sin.” Christian was happy, in 
that he had not gone far before he discovered his loss. 
The shorter the account with conscience, the shorter the 
journey back. 


That penalty’s the best to bear 
Which follows soonest on the sin ; 
And guilt’s a game where losers fare 
Better than those who seem to win.! 


REFERENCES ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER IX 
Hitt Dirricutry 


‘“‘T have often thought that the best Christians are found in 
the worst of times; and I have thought again that one reason 
why we are no better is because God purges us no more. Where 
can the excellency of our patience, of our meekness, of our long- 
suffering, of our love, and of our faith appear, if it be not under 
trials, and in those things that run close to our flesh? The devil, 
they say, is good when he is pleased. But Christ and His saints, 
when displeased.” —Advice to Sufferers. 

‘Take heed of being offended at the cross thou must go by, 
before thou come to heaven. The cross, it stands, and hath stood 
from the beginning, as a way-mark to the kingdom of heaven. 
You know if one ask you the way to such and such a place, you, 
for the better direction, do not only say, this is the way, but then 
also say, you must go by such a gate, by such a style, such a « 





1 Coventry Patmore. 
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bush, tree, bridge, or such like. Why, so it is here; art thou 
enquiring the way to heaven? Why, I tell thee, Christ is the way ; 
but if thou art in Him, thou wilt presently see the cross, thou 
must go close by it, thou must touch it, nay, thou must take it 
up, or else thou wilt quickly go out of the way that leads to 
heaven, and turn up some of those crooked lanes that lead down 
to the chambers of death.” —The Heavenly Footman. 


THE SPRING AND THE ARBOUR 


***He showed me a river of water of life’—it is called a ‘river,’ 
to show that it yields a continual supply, as I may call it, of new 
and fresh grace. Rivers yield continually new and fresh water. 
For though the channel or water-course in which the water runs 
is the same, yet the waters themselves are always new. That 
water that but one minute since stood in this place or that of 
the river is now gone, and new and fresh is come in its place. 
And thus it is with the river of God, which is full of water; it 
yieldeth continually fresh and new supplies of grace to those that 
have business in these waters. . . . It is a river of water of life. 
They that take this water shall live longer than did old Methuselah, 
and yet he lived a great while.”—The Water of Life. 

“Children it is natural for them to depend upon their father 
for what they want ; if they want a pair of shoes, they go and tell 
him ; if they want bread, they go and tell him; so should the 
children of God do. Do you want spiritual bread? Go and tell 
God of it. Do you want strength of grace? ask it of God. Do 
you want strength against Satan’s temptations? Go and tell God 
of it. Run home and tell your heavenly Father—go, pour out 
your complaints to God ; this is natural to children ; if any wrong 
them they go and tell their father ; so do those that are born of 
God, when they meet with trials, go and tell God of them.”— 
Bunyan’s Last Sermon. 


Loss oF THE Rout 


“‘The necessity of the advocateship of Jesus Christ further 
appears in this—to wit, for that our evidences, which declare that 
we have a right to the eternal inheritance, are often out of our 
own hand, yes, and also are sometimes kept long from us, the 
which we come not at the sight and comfort of again, but by our 
Advocate, especially when our evidences are taken from us because 
ofa present forfeiture of the inheritance by this or that most foul 
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offence. Evidences, when they are thus taken away, as in David's 
case they were, why then, they are in our God’s hands, laid up, I 
say, from the sight of them to whom they belong, till they even 
forget the contents thereof. Christians thus know what it is to 
lose their evidences for heaven, and to receive them again, but 
perhaps they know not how they come at this privilege ; therefore 
the apostle tells, them they have an Advocate—‘if any man sin, 
we have an Advocate.’”—The Work of Jesus Christ as an 
Advocate. 


CONFESSION AND RESTORATION 


‘*But what shall I do, who am so cold, slothful, and heartless 
that I cannot find any heart to do any work for God in this world ? 
Indeed time was when His dew rested all night upon my branches, 
and when I could with earnest desire be working for God, but alas! 
now it is otherwise. 

‘«Tf this be true, thy case is sad ; thou art to be pitied ; the Lord 
pity thee. And for thy recovery out of this condition, I would 
give thee no other counsel than was given to Ephesus when she 
had lost her first love :—‘ remember from whence thou art fallen, 
and repent and do the first works.’ As there should be a 
remembering and repenting, so there should be a hearty doing our 
first works ; a believing as before, a laying hold of the things of 
heaven and glory as at the first ; for now is God returned to thee 
as before (Zech. i. 16). And though thou mayest, through the 
loss of thy locks, with Samson, be weak at the first, yet in short 
time thy hair will grow again ; that is, thy former experience 
will in short space be as long, large, and strong as in olden times. 
Indeed at the first thou wilt find all the wheels of thy soul rusty, 
and all the strings of thine heart out of tune; but yet wait, and 
go on, and though thou findest thyself unable to do anything as 
thou formerly couldest ; yet, I say, up, and be doing, and the Lord 
will be with thee ; for He hath not despised the day of thy small 
things.” —Ohristian Behaviour, 


CHAPTER X 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE writer once formed one of a party of friends, who, 
during the ascent of a Swiss mountain, were overtaken 
by a thunderstorm. The path was overhung with the 
densest clouds, and the prospect was of the dreariest. 
But before the summit of the mountain was reached, it 
was found that the thunderstorm had been traversed and 
left behind, so that while the lightning still flashed and 
the thunder pealed in the valley, the higher peaks now 
reached by the climbers were bathed in the serenity of 
evening sunshine. That picture has always recurred to 
the writer’s memory at this point in the Pilgrim’s pro- 
gress. Christian is now seen with the Hill Difficulty 
lying behind him, its toilsome climb past ; and from the 
House Beautiful upon the summit he looks back upon 
clouds and dangers lying conquered at his feet, while for 
him the promise is fulfilled that “at evening time it 
shall be light.” Mr. Froude says that the outward 
aspect of the House Beautiful is copied from Bunyan’s 
recollections of some stately English Country House or 
Palace. “The recollections of Sir Bevis of South- 
ampton furnished Bunyan with his framework. Lions 
guard the court. Fair ladies entertain him.” But the 
House Beautiful has an inner meaning as attractive as 
its outward semblance. It is the Church of Christ— 
113 8 
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the House “built by the Lord of the Hill for the relief 
and security of pilgrims.” It is the Church idealised, no 
doubt, but not beyond recognition ; set very high as on 
the summit of a hill, but neither outwith God’s purpose, 
nor beyond man’s reach. ‘‘We have here the common 
experience of the Christian life—lonely struggles first, 
that the heart may learn to know itself, but afterwards, 
in the ordering of Him who said it was not good for 
man to be alone, there come the joys of the fellowship 
of the saints, of spiritual friendships.” 1 

The first point which invites attention is that the en- 
trance to the House Beautiful was beset by formidable 
foes. The foes were not so formidable as they looked, 
but this latter fact was not immediately discoverable by 
the traveller. ‘Looking very narrowly before him as 
he went, he espied two lions in the way. The lions 
were chained, but he saw not their chains.” Bunyan 
here alludes to a peril more conspicuous in his day than 
in ours, whose grim reality he had himself good reason 
to know—the threat of open persecution for profession 
of the Christian name. It must have greatly taxed the 
courage of a young disciple in the reign of Charles IT. to 
connect himself with the Church of Christ. Lions grim 
and bloodthirsty, and not always chained, guarded the 
entrance to many a congregation. Some of the clergy 
themselves, in Macaulay’s language, “made war on 
schism with so much vigour that they had no leisure to 
make war on vice.” Bunyan himself “languished in 
prison for the crime of preaching the Gospel to the poor.” 
We live in a happier hour. No such foes beset the 
Palace Beautiful in our day. And there is no need to 
sigh with a modern student of Bunyan for the good 
days when the lions shall be on foot again; or to reflect 
enviously how much they did “to simplify the work of ~ 


1 Howat. 
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the Porter.” Courage is still needed, of the old quality 
though of different form, for that outspoken confession 
of the name of Christ, which is implied in true union 
with His Church. We have it on the authority of the 
Bishop of London, that a working-man’s life may be 
made almost intolerable to him in that great city, because 
his comrades suspect him to be “religious.” Well might 
such an one declare, “My soul is among lions” (Psalm 
lvii. 4). And even in lesser ways, when a person is 
about to be united to a Christian Church, it often happens 
that he sees difficulties ahead. In all centuries the 
statement of our Lord abides which found an echo in 
the last words of Principal Cairns, “None but those 
who confess Christ openly before men shall be openly 
confessed by Him, and be triumphantly glorious with 
Him.” “Let us look to it,” says Ruskin, address- 
ing his own age, “whether that strong reluctance to 
utter a definite religious profession, which so many 
of us feel, and which we conclude to be modesty, or 
fear of hypocrisy, or other such form of amiableness, 
be not, in very deed, neither less nor more than in- 
fidelity ; whether Peter’s ‘I know not the man’ be 
not the sum and substance of all these misgivings and 
hesitations.” 

One of the most beautiful illustrations, outside of 
Scripture, of the true significance of faith is the picture 
of the pilgrim passing the lions. Let it be remembered 
that no testimony of his senses assures Christian of his 
safety. He does not see the chains which secure the 
monsters. What he sees is the nearness of the danger. 
He feels the hot breath of the lions on his cheek. Their 
roar is loud in his ears. And on the other hand, to stay 
his heart and whisper courage, he has absolutely nothing 
but the bare word of the Porter. ‘Fear not the lions,” 
said Watchful, “for they are chained, and are placed 
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there for trial of faith.” Yet on that Word of one whom 
he trusted, Christian staked his safety. He went forward 
with steady feet, though with a trembling heart. And 
in the issue, this venture of faith was justified. It was 
found that “not faith and reason are opposed to one 
another, but only faith and sight.”1 Wisdom was 
justified of her children. Faith is that which depends 
upon the promise of God, and recks not of the opposition 
of inward feeling. The Christian may justly say of his 
Lord what a brave English soldier said of his king in a 
time of much disloyalty to the throne, ‘I have eaten of 
the King’s bread, and I will not be so base as to dis- 
trust him.” ? 

When Christian reached the Palace, he met with a 
hospitable welcome, mingled with kindly scrutiny. 
There were ‘rules of the House,” he found, indeed, 
not to be broken; a-“law of the House,” not lightly 
to be set aside ; but the purpose of such rules was only 
to foster earnest self-examination, and to exclude the 
ignorant, the treacherous, and the insincere. When 
Christian was catechised by Discretion, ‘(a Grave and 
Beautiful Damsel,” as to his right of admission, he came 
out of the ordeal with credit; and he did so mainly 
because of his unaffected honesty and humility. “She 
asked him whence he was, and whither he was going ; 
and he told her. She asked him also how he got into 
the Way ; and he told her. Then she asked him what 
he had seen and met with in the Way; and he told her. 
And last she asked his name, so he said, ‘It is Christian, 
and Ihave a desire to lodge here to-night.’” If any 
reader, and especially any intending young communicant, 
will read that sentence until the delicacy, inwardness, 
and illuminating power of it have laid hold of his mind, 
he will require little other help towards fulfilment of the 

1 Flint. 2 Green’s Short History. 
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Apostle’s command, “Let a man examine himself.” 
Discretion’s judgment on this particular pilgrim was made 
evident by her attitude, ‘So she smiled, but the water 
stood in her eyes.” Scrutiny having done its part, only 
cordiality is left, and unaffected warmth of greeting. 
“Come in, thou blessed of the Lord; this house was 
built by the Lord of the Hill on purpose to entertain 
such pilgrims in.” 

The privileges disclosed by Bunyan as laid up for the 
pilgrim in the House Beautiful are such as no Christian 
traveller can afford to miss. The following may serve 
as some indication of them ! :— 

1. The solace and inspiration of Christian Friend- 
ship. We take the august figures portrayed here by 
Bunyan to be none other than Christian friends repre- 
sented at their very best, and content with that under- 
standing, we say, how happy is the fellowship of kindred 
minds; and how manifestly it cheers the soul and 
prepares it for its future journey ! 


When true friends meet in adverse hour, 
"Tis like a sunbeam through a shower.” 


In a dark day in David’s life, we are told that his true 
friend Jonathan. “arose and went to David into the 
wood, and strengthened his hand in God” (1 Sam. xxiii. 
16). A lonely hour in the life of Paul was wonderfully 
brightened, when there came out to meet him that band 
of friends, “whom when he. saw, he thanked God and 
took courage” (Acts xxviii. 15). While, in Bunyan’s 
dialogue before us, the element of scrutiny is never absent, 
and serves to keep alive due reverence and godly fear, 
the talk is throughout frank, free, and wholesome, and 


1 Cf. Dr. Lees, Life and Conduct (Guild Text-Book), chap. xv. 


and especially p. 100. 
2 Scott. 
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evidently as enjoyable to the newcomer as to the older 
inmates. Whether with the damsel Piety, he speaks of 
the memories of his journey in their power to awaken 
gratitude and love; or, with Prudence, displays a quiet 
and manly gravity in regard of his present experiences, 
motives and hopes; or makes it clear, with Charity, 
that neither with him nor with her, will a religion pass 
muster that is merely selfish, and does not concern itself 
with the welfare of others; it becomes evident that the 
Communion of Saints is a very great reality, and an 
instrument of Divine education to the pilgrim. Let it be 
said in passing that no one can read Christian’s conversa- 
tion with the damsel “Charity” and continue to lend 
himself to the old baseless cavil that Bunyan was content 
that his pilgrim should be selfishly absorbed in his own 
salvation, and ready to leave his wife and children in the 
City of Destruction. 

2. The provision of the Lord’s Supper. ‘Thus 
they sat talking together until Supper was ready. Now 
the Table was furnished with fat things, and with Wine 
that was well refined; and all their talk at the Table 
was about the Lord of the Hill; as, namely, about what 
Hz had done, and wherefore Hr did what He did, and 
why He had builded that House.” Into the Dream 
itself there stole such an influence from this ordinance, 
and such a deep impression of an absent yet present 
Lord, that Bunyan speaks in his own person, as though 
for the moment awaking, and says, “It made me love 
Him the more.” At the close of this happy meal the 
company all betook themselves to rest, and Christian 
was laid in that “large upper chamber whose window 
opened towards the sun-rising—where he slept till break 
of day, and then he awoke.” 


When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like; our bodies but forerun 
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The spirit’s duty ; true hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God as flowers do to the sun ; 

Give Him thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 
Him company all day and in Him sleep.! 


Corot, the French painter, is said to have begun every 
picture with the sky. ‘To its aspect all the features of 
the landscape were made subservient. The pool imaged 
the heavens ; the grass harmonised with the light.” So 
Christian began the day with God. At the outset of 
his day, as at the commencement of his Bible, he sought 
to inscribe the words, “In the beginning God.” 

3. The inspiring confirmation of Christian History. 
“Tn the morning they told him that he should not 
depart till they had showed him the rarities of that 
place.” Chief among these rarities were Records of the 
greatest antiquity, concerning the Lord of the Hill and 
the Acts that He had done, and the wonderful deeds 
accomplished by His servants, and the splendid generosity 
whereby enemies had been won over and turned into 
friends. There was also an Armoury, which Christian 
was to visit by and by for his own equipment, wherein 
was displayed the provision made by God for the victory 
of His soldiers of every age and clime. Thus we discover 
that one of the most inspiriting possessions of the Christian 
Church is the record of the brave acts of her servants 
and fighters of olden days. The Church of Christ is 
“the oldest fighting regiment in Europe.” “History,” 
said Bishop Lightfoot, “is an excellent cordial for the 
drooping courage.” Who need be weak where so many 
testify to a grace that has been sufficient for them? 
Who can be cowardly if the voices be once listened 
to which bravely answer to their names, when the 
Captain cries over the glorious roll-call? Bunyan 
himself had once been greatly cheered in the days of 


1 Vaughan. 
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his dreadful inward struggles by a sentence from the 
Apocrypha which recurred to his memory, “ Look at the 
generations of old and see: did ever any trust in the Lord 
and was confounded?” The kindred assurance of the 
Psalmist may often come to help us, “‘ We have heard with 
our ears, O God, our fathers have told us, what work 
Thou didst in their days, in the times of old.” As the 
Roman nobles were wont to take their sons, and lead them 
on certain days in the year round the statues of their 
ancestors, and there beside each bust urge them to 
emulate the valour of their forefathers, and to follow in 
their steps, so in the Christian Church do we pass in 
memory from saint to saint, martyr to martyr, and hero to 
hero, while we remember the longer but not less precious 
roll of heroes unknown to fame, until we are led to say 
with confidence and joy, that what the Grace of God 
has done, the Grace of God can do again. 

4. The outlook of a splendid Hope. Never before 
had Christian seen the issue of his journey as he now 
began to see it from the House Beautiful. He could say 
in a Psalmist’s words, and with a happier application, 
“T went into the sanctuary of God; then understood I 
their end” (Psalm Ixxiii. 17), For from the top of the 
House, to which he was conducted on the second morn- 
ing, he could make out the vineyards of Immanuel’s 
Land, lying among the Delectable Mountains, and he 
was told “when thou comest there, from thence thou 
mayest see to the Gate of the Celestial City.” The New 
Testament makes much of the believer’s Hope. It is a 
hope that maketh not ashamed. It is a hope of glory. 
It is a greater thing than the richest anticipation of 
personal joy and bliss. For the crowning hope of the 
Church is the Second Advent of her Lord, when the joy 
of one shall be the joy of all. The Church of Christ is 
set down on earth like one of those village churches in 
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Switzerland of which a modern writer speaks, where 
“the mountains look in at the windows.” On every 
hand, around the company of believers, rise the summits 
of a lofty expectation. They shine down upon the 
Church amid all the weariness of her patient toil, and 
invite the uplifting of eyes to the hills whence cometh 
help, and where the rose of dawn already kindles on the 
peaks. 


REFERENCES ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER X 


House BEAUTIFUL 


‘Next to God Himself, nothing is so dear to a righteous man as 
the enjoyment of His holy ordinances. Do you think that love- 
letters are not desired between lovers? Why these, God’s ordin- 
ances, they are His love-letters, and His love-tokens too. No 
marvel then if the righteous do so desire them. Christ made 
Himself known to His disciples in the breaking of bread; who 
would not then, that loves to know Him, be present at such an 
ordinance? Church fellowship, rightly managed, is the glory of 
all the world.” —The Desire of the Righteous Granted. 

‘‘The porch of Solomon’s Temple was large, and so should the 
charity of the churches be. It is a fine ornament to a true church 
to have a fine large church-porch, or a wide bosom, for reception of 
all that come thither to worship. ’—Solomon’s Temple Spiritualized. 


Speaking of the golden spoons in the temple, Bunyan 
says :— 

‘* Now, in that he saith here were spoons, what is it but there are 
also babes in the temple of our Lord? There was broth for babes 
as well as meat for men, and spoons to eat the broth withal. And 
this is the way to strengthen the weak hands, and to confirm the 
feeble knees. ‘Thus a little one shall become a thousand, and a 
small one a strong nation.’ Yea, thus in time you may make a 
little child to jostle it with a leopard ; yea, to take a lion by the 
beard. Who is most stout was once a babe ; he that can now eat 
meat was sometimes glad of milk, and to be fed with the spoon. 
Babes in Christ, therefore, must not be despised, nor overlooked ; 
God has provided them milk and spoons to eat it with, that they may 
grow up to be men before Him.”—Solomon’s Temple Spiritualized. 
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Fairu Passinc THE LIons 


‘There is nothing like faith to help at a pinch ; faith dissolves 
doubts, as the sun drives away the mists. And that you may not 
be put out, know that your time of believing, as I said, is always. 
There are times when some graces may be out of use, but there is 
not time when faith can be said to be so. Wherefore, faith must 
be always in exercise. Let it rain, let it blow, let it thunder, let 
it lighten, a Christian must still believe ‘At what time,’ said the 
good man, ‘I am afraid, I will trust in Thee.’”—Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved. 

‘* After the ark had felt the ground, or had got settlement upon 
the tops of Ararat, however the waters did shake and make it stir, 
yet off from these mountains they could not get it, with all their 
rage and fury. But mark, it did rest on these mountains almost 
a quarter of a year, before any ground appeared to Noah. A right 
figure of saving faith ; for that maketh not outward observation a 
ground and foundation for faith, but Christ the rock, who is, as to 
sense and feeling, at first quite out of sight.”—Zzposition of First 
Ten Chapters of Genesis. 


CONVERSATION WITH CHARITY 


‘¢Men’s spirits are too narrow for the mind of God, when their 
chief end, or their only design in the enjoying this or the other 
mercy, is for the sake of their ownselves only. It cannot be 
according to God that such desires should be encouraged ; ‘none of 
us liveth to himself,’ why then should we desire life only for our- 
selves? The Church cries thus, ‘God be merciful unto us, and 
bless us, and cause His face to shine uponus.’ Why? ‘That Thy 
way may be known upon earth, Thy saving health among all 
nations.’””—Hxposition of First Ten Chapters of Genesis. 

‘*Sit always loose from an overmuch affecting thine own con- 
cernments, and believe that thou wast not born for thyself.” — 
Paul’s Departure and Crown. 


Recurring to what was a favourite thought with him, 
the length, breadth, depth and height of the love of 
Christ, Bunyan says :— 

«Ts there such a Zength in the arm of the Lord, that He can reach 
those that are gone away as far as they could? then this should 


encourage us to pray, and hope for the salvation of any one of our 
back-slidden relations, that God would reach out His arm after them. 
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Awake, O arm of the Lord, and be stretched out as far as to where 
my poor husband is, where my poor child, or to where my poor 
back-slidden wife or dear relation is, and lay hold, fast hold ; they 
are gone from Thee, but, O Thou the hope of Israel, fetch them 
again, and let them stand before Thee.”—Saint’s Knowledge of 
Christ's Love. 


BEGINNING THE DAy WITH Gop 


‘*Do thou make conscience of beginning the day with God ; for 
he that begins it not with Him, will hardly end it with Him; he 
that runs from God in the morning will hardly find Him at the 
close of the day ; nor will he that begins with the world and the 
vanities thereof in the first place, be very capable of walking with 
God all the day after. It is he that finds God in his closet that 
will carry the savour of Him into his house, his shop, and his more 
open conversation. When Moses had been with God in the mount, 
his face shone, he brought of that glory into the camp.”—A Holy 
Life the Beauty of Christianity. 

‘*Surely they that can scarce tie their shoes, and their garters, 
before they arrive at the tavern, or get to the coffee-house door in 
the morning, can scarce spare time to be in their closets with God. 
Morning closet-prayers are now, by most London professors, thrown 
away ; aud what kind of ones they make at night, God doth know, 
and their conscience when awake will know; however, I have 
cause as to this to look at home. And God mend me and all His 
servants about it, and wherein we else are out.” —Case of Conscience 
Resolved. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FROM CHRISTIAN HIsToRy 


‘*But I say, what a brave encouragement is it for one that has 
come for grace to the throne of grace, to see so great a number 
already there, with their palms in their hands, and their crowns on 
their heads, singing of salvation to God and to the Lamb. And I 
say again, and speak now to the dejected, methinks it would be 
strange, O thou that art so afraid that the greatness of thy sins 
will be a bar unto thee, if amongst all this great number of pipers 
and harpers that are got to glory, thou canst not espy one that 
when here was as vile a sinner as thyself. Look, man, they are 
there for thee to view them, and for thee to take encouragement to 
hope, when thou shalt consider what grace and mercy has done for 
them. Look again, I say, now thou art upon thy knees, and see 
if some that are among them have not done worse than thou hast 
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done. And yet, behold, they are set down ; and yet, behold, they 
have their crowns on their heads,'their harps in their hands, and 
sing aloud of salvation to their God, and to the Lamb,”—Swaint’s 
Privilege and Profit. 


CHRISTIAN ARMOUR 


This is the man death cannot kill, 
For he hath put on arms ; 

Him sin nor Satan hath not skill 
To hurt with all their charms. 


A helmet on his head doth stand, 
A breast-plate on his heart ; 

A shield also is in his hand, 
That blunteth evry dart. 


Truth girds him round the reins, also 
His sword is on his thigh ; 

His feet in shoes of peace do go 
The ways of purity. 


His heart it groaneth to the Lord 
Who hears him at his call, 

And doth him help and strength afford, 
Wherein he conquers all. 


Thus fortified, he keeps the field 
While death is gone and fled ; 
And then lies down upon his shield 
Till Christ doth raise the dead. 
One Thing is Needful. 


CHAPTER XI 
OUR GREAT ENEMY 


Ir we regard the Wicket-Gate as the first main land- 
mark in the Progress, giving entrance to the Narrow 
Way; and the Cross as the second, where the burden 
falls, and peace is spoken; then we may consider the 
House Beautiful as the third, where there is admission 
to the great brotherhood of the Christian Church. It is 
interesting, therefore, to notice that Christian does not 
leave the palace as he entered it. He entered it 
merely a pilgrim. He leaves it a pilgrim, and a soldier. 
He entered it with no weapon but his staff. He leaves 
it clothed in armour. When he first saw its hospitable 
walls, he had no idea of companionship on his journey ; 
but it is suggestive of the new feelings which filled his 
heart that the first question he asked the porter on his 
departure was, Had he seen any other pilgrims pass 
that way? A soldier suggests an army; and his first 
instinct is to look for comrades. The passage before us 
is the last which speaks of a solitary pilgrim; almost 
immediately he will be joined by another, and thence- 
forward there will be companionship to the end. 

But the armour suggests more than comradeship ; it 
hints that oftentimes glory and gloom alternate, and 
special privileges border on special dangers. The 
disciple was not to prove greater than his Master who 
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went from the opened heavens of the Jordan to the 
fierce temptation in the wilderness. ‘‘God does not 
give His people weapons to play with,” as Christian was 
now to discover. The conflict which next follows has 
been called one of the most spirit-stirring in the whole 
book. When Dean Stanley was asked to select three 
subjects for the bas-reliefs on the pedestal of the Bunyan 
statue, he fixed upon this scene as the foremost of the 
three, showing thereby, says Bunyan’s best biographer, 
“his usual fine instinct.” Let us set down the main 
heads of what the Pilgrim’s Progress teaches regarding 
our great Enemy who in the Valley of Humiliation gave 
the young soldier so hard a battle; and note their 
essential harmony with Scripture truth. The task will 
not be a sad one, for it will lead us to the same con- 
clusion as that of the noble lines : 
Was the trial sore ? 
Temptation sharp? Thank God a second time, 
Why comes temptation but for man to meet 


And master, and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestalled in triumph ?? 


I. No one can read the vivid pages describing this 
“dreadfullest sight that ever I saw,” without recognising 
the reality to Bunyan’s mind of the hatred and power 
of the foe. The details of the picture may to our 
modern taste appear grotesque. It is not necessary to 
linger with a too painful seriousness upon the “scales 
like a fish, wings like a dragon, and feet like a bear”; 
or try to hear too distinctly the ‘yelling and hideous 
roaring that Apollyon made all the time of the fight.” 
But the terror which these outward adjuncts inspired in 
Christian was just a reflection of the more deep and 
solemn terror in the mind of Bunyan—produced by no 
vain dream, but by the memory of an evil Spirit, who 

1 Browning, 
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had not shunned to fight with Jesus, and from whom 
Jesus had bidden His disciples daily seek deliverance. 
Bunyan’s own life recorded in Grace Abounding, with 
its encounter of “many a conflict, many a doubt,” is once 
again the best commentary upon this passage; and 
Bunyan stands with countless other soldiers of the Cross, 
who have confessed this fear, though with no stain upon 
their courage. It was from his own bitter experience 
that Peter spoke when he described Satan as a roaring 
lion. Though forewarned by his Captain, that apostle 
had not been forearmed ; and with the keen recollection 
of having been overcome by Apollyon, he writes as an 
old man to his fellow-campaigners, “Be vigilant; for 
your adversary the devil as a roaring lion walketh about 
seeking whom he may devour.” 

There is an old story somewhere of a robber baron, 
who captured his enemy’s castle by a stratagem. On 
pretence that the baron was dead, his followers obtained 
permission to have the coffin borne within the walls ; 
but after they were in, the old warrior sat up in his 
shroud, and along with the pretended mourners quickly 
proved the funeral to be a clever device. One of the 
commonest of Satan’s stratagems is to pretend that his 
enmity is not now serious. But Bishop Latimer was 
right when he warned his congregation in St. Paul’s of 
“the most diligentest bishop in all England . . . never out 
of his diocese . , . ever in his parish . . . ye shall never 
find him idle, I warrant you .. . and his office is to 
hinder religion.” As real as the work of Christ for us, 
and the work of the Holy Spirit in us, is the work of 
the enemy of souls against us. Scripture speaks of him 
often, and with special force and frequency through the 
lips of our Lord Himself. ‘He who tried Job, deceived 
David, and gave Peter the great sorrow of his life, is as 
active, as busy, as energetic as ever.” 
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II. In Bunyan’s description of this encounter, we 
learn something as to the method of Satan’s attack. 
This method is here described as twofold, and thus falls 
into harmony with the general picture-language of 
Scripture. The Bible emblems of Satan are the Serpent 
and the Lion; and here Apollyon is shown as employing 
the craft and cunning of the serpent, before he resorts to 
the open fury of the lion. First with whispering words 
he seeks to poison truth ; then on the failure of cunning 
he brings up the reserve of force. The first encounter 
is a verbal one. ‘This blind and cowardly spirit,” says 
Ruskin, in a noble address to the youth of England, 
“is for ever telling you that evil things are pardonable, 
and you shall not die for them, and that good things are 
impossible, and you need not live for them; and that 
gospel of his is now the loudest that is preached in your 
Saxon tongue.”! These piercing words disclose the 
heart of Satan’s argument. That Christian is merely a 
deserter from Apollyon’s service, so that in spite of the 
most eager wishes and throbbing resolves, the old tie 
must still bind him to a tyranny he cannot evade ; that 
many who have fared forth on the Christian pathway 
have seemed to come to a grievous end, and to all 
appearance without deliverance from their King; and 
finally (‘most unkindest cut of all”) that Christian had 
already been unfaithful in his service of his Lord, and 
dare not hope for wages in a calling whereof he had 
proved unworthy ;—these are the diabolic suggestions 
framed for the turning back of wayfarers on the King’s 
highway. Christian meets them all with resolution and 
humility. He parries the first by claiming that as a “con- 
siderate person” he had a right to ‘‘ mend himself” by the 
choice of a better Master ; and a lightning counter-thrust 
closes this phase of the duel: “Leave off to persuade 


1 Lectures on Art. 
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me further; I am His servant, and I will follow Him.” 
The second plea of possible danger, which had already 
failed when urged by Obstinate and Worldly Wiseman, 
was not likely to intimidate the pilgrim in a later and 
stronger hour; while to the third and by far the most 
insidious temptation, our hero’s reply was admirable in 
its frank humility: ‘All this is true, and much more 
that thou hast left out; but the Prince whom I serve 
and honour is merciful and ready to forgive.” The 
soldier who has learned to use such tactics of ingenuous 
confession has already the vantage ground in the battle. 
This same counter-stroke to Satan gave Luther the victory 
in an inward conflict of which he somewhere tells. It 
seemed to him as though the Accuser drew near, holding 
up in ungodly triumph a long list of his sins,—how 
could a servant so manifestly unfaithful hope for reward, 
or even acceptance? “Hast thou any more?” said the 
reformer quietly. ‘Many more,” declared his foe, and 
returned with another list as long again. ‘“ Hast thou 
any more?” repeated Luther a second time; and a 
second time the accuser came back with the grim cata- 
logue still larger. ‘Now write at the foot of them all,” 
cried the great soldier of the Cross, “the blood of 
Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 

Only when the method of cunning had failed did 
Apollyon resort to the onslaught of open enmity. It was 
as a serpent he first tempted with success in the garden 
of Eden, and perhaps his enmity is less to be dreaded 
when he displays without disguise the unrestrained fury 
of the lion. Bunyan’s account of the battle may perhaps 
not help us much. The language of his day is not that 
of ours. Still, when we read how the adversary “‘ broke 
out into a grievous rage” at the failure of his seductions ; 
how he vowed in the face of the Pilgrim, “here will I 
spill thy soul”; and how notwithstanding all that 
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Christian could do, “Apollyon wounded him in his 
head, his hand, his foot,” we at least receive through 
the gateway of fancy the impression of a foe fierce and 
implacable, full of malice, warring to the limit of his 
enormous power against all that is called by the name 
of God. 

III. In another part of this battle-piece we discover 
the secret and the measwre of the Christian victory 
over the enemy. It is assumed at the outset that 
retreat is impossible; and that an intelligent fighter 
can always verify the apostolic assurance, ‘“ Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you” (James iv. 7). No 
further proof of this is needed than the fact that God has 
provided no armour for his soldier’s back. Reflecting on 
this fact, and seeing what it meant, Christian is re- 
presented at the beginning of the passage as “resolved to 
venture and stand his ground.” The weapon of the 
Christian soldier regarded by Bunyan as most indispens- 
able is plainly the pilgrim’s Sword—“ the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God.” Other parts of the 
armour are no doubt important, notably the Shield of 
faith, wherewith the pilgrim caught and quenched a 
“flaming dart” (Eph. vi. 16). But the Sword receives 
especial and frequent mention. It was, for example, at the 
dread moment when “Christian’s sword flew out of his 
hand” that it seemed for an instant as though the fight 
were lost, and Apollyon pressed on his victim, erying, 
“T am sure of thee now.” On the other hand, when 
“as God would have it, Christian nimbly stretched out 
his hand for his sword, and caught it,” there came 
the crisis of the fight, and the hero was able to give 
Apollyon “a deadly thrust, which made him give back, 
as one that had received his mortal wound.” At the 
close of the conflict, Christian declares of his adversary, 
in a thanksgiving song: “I, by dint of sword, did 
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quickly make him fly.” “I never saw him all the 
while give so much as one pleasant look,” says Bunyan, 
“till he perceived he had wounded Apollyon with his 
two-edged sword.” Now “the sword of the Spirit,” let 
us repeat, “is the word of God.” With this irresistible 
weapon Jesus fought His great battle, when He was led 
up into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil, and 
there relied for His defence upon the same strong blade 
that is provided for each disciple. To every assault of 
the enemy, he opposed an “It is written.” When 
tempted by an apparent quotation from Scripture itself, 
He met the half-truth with the whole one, the garbled 
quotation with an “again it is written.” Apart from 
this weapon the contest were hopeless; ‘the old devil,” 
as the reformer said, “too strong for the young 
Melancthon.” But laid up in the memory, lying ready 
there for immediate use, furnished as a weapon whose 
edge cannot be turned, the Word of God will prove 
itself for the disciple what it was for the Master—the 
sword whose keen sure point the enemy has most cause 
to fear. Of the Scriptures as a whole, we can repeat 
what. Dr. Prothero says of the Psalms in particular: 
“Some pages are illuminated by the victories of weak 
humanity over suffering and fear and temptation ; others 
glow with the brightness of heroic constancy and almost 
superhuman courage. Over the familiar words are written, 
as it were in a palimpsest, the heart-stirring romances of 
spiritual chivalry, the most moving tragedies of human life 
and action.” But let the reader reflect how ill Christian 
would have fared in that sore struggle, had not the 
Divine promise lain ready to the grasp of memory, stored 
already in the mind through many a quiet moment of 
reflection and secret prayer, and so now available in the 
hour of supreme need for the use of faith. 

Bunyan helps us at this point to understand the full 
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significance of the victor’s exclamation, when Apollyon 
is in the act of flight: ‘In all these things we are more 
than conquerors through Him that loved us.” The 
English phrase “we are more than conquerors” (Rom. 
viii. 37) corresponds to what is in the Greek one single 
word. This is a word found nowhere else in Scripture, 
and nowhere else in the world. It is a word coined by 
the apostle Paul; and might be translated, ‘‘ we over- 
conquer,” ‘we more-than-overcome.” Now this state- 
ment is not a meaningless extravagance. It corresponds 
to a genuine difference between a Christian victory and 
the victory of an earthly battle-field. In the latter, no 
matter how complete, there must always be at the end 
of the day a painful sense of loss. The Duke of 
Wellington wrote in a memorable despatch: ‘ Nothing 
except a battle lost can be half so melancholy as a 
battle won.” But in the Christian battle, if it be a 
battle won, the soldier is “conqueror” as one who 
has fought and overcome ; he is “more than conqueror,” 
because he is a distinct gainer from the fray—strengthened 
and inspired by it for all later warfare. There was a 
superstition current among some Indian tribes that when 
a young warrior had in fair fight slain his foe, all the 
strength of the fallen enemy passed into the victor. 
The superstition of a savage race is turned by God’s 
alchemy into sober and literal truth. And so the 
Dreamer tells us that at the end of Christian’s fierce 
and painful day, there came to him a Hand, with leaves 
from the tree of life, whereby his wounds were healed 
immediately ; he ate the food supplied to him by his 
friends of the House Beautiful ; and so “ being refreshed, 
he addressed himself to his journey.” The impression 
left upon our minds is that happy assurance of the 
children’s hymn— 


Each victory will help you some other to win. 
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THe VALLEY OF THE SHADOW oF Dratu 


The episode of the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
next succeeding that of the fight with Apollyon, is a 
reflection of an experience of Bunyan’s own, when in a 
time of serious illness “something inclining to a con- 
sumption,” he was haunted by depression, and found 
even the shadow of Death to be chill and dark. From 
somewhat sombre pages, not here profitably to be 
lingered upon, one sentence stands out full of needful 
instruction and bright encouragement. The Dreamer 
observed that at a critical pointin the passage of the Valley, 
when it was too dark for the pilgrim to see, one of the 
wicked spirits of the place came softly behind him, and 
whisperingly suggested many grievous blasphemies, ‘which 
he verily thought had proceeded from his own mind.” 
But Bunyan perceived very clearly that Christian’s remorse 
was needless. The pilgrim hated the wicked thoughts, 
and put them from him ; only “he had not the discretion 
neither to stop his ears, nor to know from whence those 
blasphemies came.” An enemy had made sad the heart 
of the righteous whom God had not made sad (Hzek. 
xili, 22); for temptation is not sin. God knew whence 
the suggestions came, and “gave the devil his due.” 
“We cannot keep the birds from flying overhead,” said 
Luther; “but we can keep them from building their 
nests in our hair.” Never allow unbelief to persuade 
you, says a wise teacher of our own day, addressing 
inexperienced pilgrims, that in the battle with sin the 
parties are you and Satan against God ; if your will keeps 
true, the antagonists are always God and you against 
Satan. 
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REFERENCES ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER XI 


Our Great ENEMY 


‘Scripture saith of the young men that they are strong, and 
that they have ‘overcome’ the wicked one; but it does not 
say that they have killed him. As long as the devil is alive there 
is danger ; and though a strong Christian may be too hard for, 
and may overcome him in one thing, he may be too hard for, yea, 
and may overcome him two for one afterwards. Thus he served 
David, and thus he served Peter, and thus he, in our day, has 
served many more. The strongest are weak, the wisest are fools, 
when suffered to be sifted as wheat in Satan’s sieve ; yea, and have 
often been so proved, to the wounding of their great hearts, and the 
dishonour of religion.’—The Work of Jesus Christ as an Advocate. 

‘Christians, were you awake, here would be matter of wonder 
to you, to see a man assaulted with all the power of hell, and yet 
to come off a conqueror! Is it not a wonder to see a poor creature, 
who in himself is weaker than the moth, to stand against, and 
overcome all devils, all the world, all its lusts and corruptions ? 
Or if he fall, is it not a wonder to see him to rise again, stand upon 
his feet again, walk with God again, and persevere after all this in 
the faith and holiness of the gospel? He that knows himself 
wonders ; he that knows temptation wonders ; he that knows 
what falls and guilt mean wonders; indeed, perseverance is 
a wonderful thing, and is managed by the power of God; for 
He only ‘is able to keep you from falling, and to present you 
faultless before the presence of His glory with exceeding joy.’” 
Saved by Grace. 

“So long as we retain the simplicity of the Word of God, 
we have Satan at the end of the staff; for unless we give way to a 
doubt about that, about the truth and simplicity of it, he gets no 
ground upon us.” —Lxposition of First Ten Chapters of Genesis. 

“‘Didst thou never learn for to outshoot the devil in his 
own bow, and to cut off his head with his own sword, as David 
served Goliath, who was a type of him? 

‘*O how should a poor soul do this? This is rare, indeed. 

‘«Why truly thus—doth Satan tell thee thou prayest but faintly, 
and with very cold devotion? Answer him thus, and say, I am 
glad you told me, for this will make me trust the more to Christ’s 
prayers, and the less to my own; also I will endeavour henceforward 
to be so fervent in my crying at the throne of grace, that I will, if 
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I can, make the heavens rattle again with the mighty groans 
thereof. And whereas thou sayest that I am so weak in believing, 
I am glad you mind me of it; I hope it will henceforward stir me 
up to ery the more heartily to God for strong faith, and make 
me the more restless till I have it. . . . And so all along, if he 
tell thee of thy deadness, coldness, dullness, or unbelief, answer 
him and say, I am glad you told me, I hope it will be a means to 
make me run faster, seek earnestlier, and to be the more restless 
after Jesus Christ. If thou didst but get this art as to outrun him 
in his own shoes, as I may say, and to make his own darts to 
pierce himself, then thou mightest also say, how doth Satan’s 
temptations, as well as all other things, work together for my 
good, for my advantage.”—The Law and Grace Unfolded. 


VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 


“Satan bedaubeth us with his own foam, and then tempts, us 
to believe that that bedaubing comes from ourselves.”—Jerusalem 
Sinner Saved. 


CHAPTER XII 
FAITHFUL AND TALKATIVE 


We now come to a passage in the Pelgrim’s Progress 
which introduces us to a second pilgrim, and thereby 
teaches us the variety of Christian character and the 
diversity of Christian experience. We should do Bunyan 
a very grave injustice if we accused him of wishing to 
draw every pilgrim on the same plan. His story is too 
closely in touch with life and with Scripture to fall into 
this error. Botanists tell us that we might wander all 
day through a forest in summer, and never find two 
leaves absolutely alike; and God’s works in Grace 
are like His works in Nature—their beauty comes not 
from uniformity but from unwearied variety. We have 
already been taught by the story of Christian that there 
is only one Door into the Kingdom of Heaven—He who 
says “I am the door” (John x. 9). We are now to be 
reminded by the story of Faithful that there are many 
ways up to that entrance, and that different feet will 
come by different paths. 

We should note in passing the extreme felicity of 
the moment chosen for the introduction of a new 
character upon the scene. Just at an hour when the 
first traveller's adventures have risen to a kind of 
climax in the fight with Apollyon, and it seems difficult 
to imagine by what device the interest is to be sus- 
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tained, Bunyan offers relief to eye and mind by bringing 
a new figure upon the stage. And not only does the 
advent of a second pilgrim remind us of the variety of 
godly character; it also emphasises the fact that each 
individual disciple can only be perfected through fellow- 
ship with others. To depict Christian as finding his 
way to Heaven by a path of lonely independence would 
be to ignore one of the first laws of the Kingdom of God. 
And so, in a short passage charged with insight and 
humour, Bunyan describes Christian and Faithful, two 
future comrades, not only meeting on the pathway of 
their life, but meeting in such a manner as to emphasise 
their mutual dependence. They are shown not to have 
been aware of this dependence at first. Faithful was in 
such deadly earnest about his own salvation that he 
would not even listen to a friendly voice asking him: to 
wait till his brother should come up. Christian, though 
he had just emerged from the Valley of Humiliation, was 
scarcely humble, and was inclined rather to outstrip than 
accompany the younger disciple. But when their intro- 
duction had been cemented through Christian’s fall, and 
the necessity laid upon Faithful of helping “his fallen 
brother rise,” a happy rebuke had been given to the 
self-absorption of the one and the self-righteousness of 
the other. “If they were all one member, where were 
the body? But now are they many members, yet but 
one body” (1 Cor. xii. 19, 20). “Hin Mann, kein 
Mann” (“one man, no man”), says a German proverb ; 
and, in Christian multiplication, twice one will often 
amount to more than two. Neither of these two new 
acquaintances, we may be sure, will expose himself to 
the rebuke of an old Jewish saying: ‘‘ When two sons 
of Israel meet, and no words of the Law pass between 
them, they make the Shechinah to depart from Israel.” ! 
1 Quoted in Memoir of John Duncan. 
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As the brotherly conversation develops between the 
two companions, the character of the new arrival begins 
to take distinct form before our eyes. We should take 
him to be a younger man than his comrade, and of a 
more commonplace type of mind. The house of his 
nature, as it might be put, has fewer skylights facing 
heaven, but more doors of interest and thoroughfare 
opening to the street. He may be taken as the type of 
Christians not a few, who, coming to Christ in youth, 
are at first less conscious of the guilt of sin than of 
its power, and feel its dominion more grievous than 
its burden. Such men are more concerned with the 
cleansing of the life, than with the salvation of the soul. 
They seek in Christ at the outset rather their Friend 
and Helper than their Redeemer and Ransom. One 
day they will come to Him, as the shepherds who were 
His first visitors came to the cradle—concerned only to 
find a “Saviour” (Luke ii. 11); but at the beginning of 
their journey they more resemble the Wise Men from 
the Kast, who came to that same cradle with gold and 
frankincense and myrrh, that they might lay them at 
the feet of a “King” (Matt. ii, 2), Let us emphasise 
some points in which Faithful’s experience is seen to 
diverge from Christian’s :— 

1, Some pilgrims are like Faithful in this respeet— 
that in their early life they are little tempted by Worldly 
Wiseman, but are sorely beset by the seductions of 
Madam Wanton. Faithful, it appears, had seen nothing 
of the subtler deceiver. His temptation came from 
a coarser source—from the impure suggestions of Madam 
Wanton. ‘You cannot think,” he acknowledges to 
Christian, “what a flattering tongue she had.” And 
when the older man exclaims, “Thank God you have 
escaped her,” Faithful responds, “Nay, I know not 
whether I did wholly escape her or no.” Though not 
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burned, he fears to say that the smell of fire has not 
passed. upon him. The steps of his deliverance are 
clearly given through these key-words of his story: “1 
remembered,” “I shut mine eyes,” “I went my way.” 
The only possible direction to the man who would come 
out of Sodom is, “Escape for thy life, look not behind 
thee, neither stay thou in all the plain.” Of especial 
power with Faithful were the words of an old writing 
timeously recalled, “Her steps take hold on_ hell.” 
The Book of Proverbs from which that sentence is 
taken, and which has been deservedly termed “the 
young man’s Bible,” expends much earnest care in un- 
masking the blandishments of Madam Wanton. “He 
knoweth not,” says the Wise King, ‘that the dead are 
there ; and that her guests are in the depths of hell.” 
At a turning-point in the life of St. Augustine, when the 
Bible was opened by him in obedience to a voice which 
seemed to say, ‘Take, read,” the word which met the 
reader was: ‘‘ Let us walk honestly, as in the day; . . 
not in chambering and wantonness” (Rom. xiii. 13). 

2. Faithful found his Hill Difficulty not so much, 
like Christian, in spiritual weariness, as rather in 
rebellious uprisings of the old nature within him. 
Once fairly set on the narrow way, Faithful seems to 
have had no great sense of the steepness of the Hill 
Difficulty ; nor was he enticed to sleep at the Arbour. 
But he met at this point with a grim and tenacious foe 
not easy to be shaken off, who is named Adam the 
First, and is described as “‘a very aged man.” This 
enemy is to be understood as the old nature in the soul 
asserting itself against the new, and claiming the mastery. 
It must be remembered that the old nature in the 
pilgrim has in some way got the start of the new; and 
how shall we expect the child-nature that is but lately 
born to be a match for the old passions, unless God 
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shall bring Divine grace to the rescue? It almost seems 
as though Eastern story-tellers spoke more truly than 
they knew when they narrated the fable of Sindbad the 
sailor and the Old Man of the Sea, who clung to his 
victim so pertinaciously. This enticer in the Pélgrim’s 
Progress was most pertinacious also. He painted in 
glowing colours his pleasant life, his lavish wages, his 
house “maintained with all the dainties in the world.” 
A strange, unique power was given to him; for when 
Faithful had denied his mastery, refused his offers, 
and was turning to go, the adversary had still a grim 
vengeance in reserve: “I felt him take hold of my 
flesh, and give me such a deadly twitch back, that I 
thought he had pulled part of me after himself.” That 
is to say, even the oldest and most saintly pilgrim will 
to the end carry the mark of conflict with this old 
nature ; even when the battle is won, the scar will still 
be felt. The pain of this wound drew from St. Paul 
the cry, even when his Christian life was far advanced, 
“Who shall deliver me from this body of death?” 

The uneasy conscience left behind by the onslaught 
of this “old Adam” is that which brings Faithful to 
what in his experience seems to correspond most nearly 
to Christian’s vision of the Cross. For there followed the 
pilgrim up the Hill an Avenger swifter than the wind, 
who reproached him for his “secret inclining to Adam 
the First,” and beat him down backward so that he lay 
as dead. Indeed the narrator had to confess, “He had 
doubtless made an end of me, but that One came by, 
and bid him forbear.” When asked who this Deliverer 
was, Faithful replies, ‘I did not know Him at first, but 
as He went by, I perceived the holes in His hands and 
in His side; then I concluded that He was our Lord.” 
Thus we see what Christ has gradually come to mean 
to the deepening experience of this young disciple. 
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When he has been overtaken by the challenge of the 
Law, convicted also by his own conscience, then relief 
has come through the presence and pardon of One whose 
wounds have satisfied the Law, and who has the right to 
bid “Moses” stay his hand, and the despondent heart 
arise. The relevant Scripture passages are such as 
these: “The law was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ” (John i. 17); “If the 
blood of bulls and goats sanctifieth to the purifying of the 
flesh ; how much more shall the blood of Christ purge 
your conscience from dead works, to serve the living 
God?” (Heb. ix. 13). In a later day, John Newton’s 
prayer was— 

Let Thy blood, for sinners spilt, 

Set my conscience free from guilt. 


3. Faithful’s adventures in the Valley of Humiliation 
had been of a much more commonplace type than 
Christian’s, and more nearly akin to those of the average 
man. “Pray tell me,” said Christian, acutely mindful 
of his own conflict, “did you meet nobody in the Valley 
of Humility?” It turned out that Faithful had not met 
Apollyon there. He had not consciously wrestled 
“against principalities, against powers, against rulers of 
darkness.” His particular assailant at this point had 
been a villain named Shame, who, “of all men that I 
met with, I think, bears the wrong name.” He was 
quite without shame himself, that is to say, though he 
was the occasion of it in others ; his object was to make 
the pilgrim ashamed of that of which every true man 
ougkt rather to be proud. He filled his mouth with 
arguments, so that the pilgrim could not tell what to say 
at first ; the ‘ blood came up in my face.” He said “ it 
was a pitiful, low, sneaking business, for a man to mind 
religion”; that “a tender conscience was an unmanly 
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thing”; “he objected also, that but few of the mighty, 
rich, or wise, were ever of my opinion”; he brought 
forward the ignorance of “the pilgrims of the times in 
which they lived, and their want of understanding in all 
Natural Science.” And, finally, he repeated the word 
“Shame,” “Shame,” to Faithful until the honest fellow 
confesses, “he had almost beat me quite off.” 

What subtle alchemy, we wonder, has so conferred 
on Bunyan’s pages the secret of perpetual youth? 
Could any words more exactly describe what makes the 
red blood mount to the face of many young pilgrims 
still? That it is not a manly thing to be a follower of 
Christ ; that the cleverest men of the day are believed 
to be opposed to Christianity ; that the Church is not 
well up in Natural Science ; that the best set in society 
are seldom deeply religious ; and, above all, that the way 
of the Cross is a constant humiliation to the natural man, 
—these are precisely the objections which “almost beat 
quite off” many a disciple to this hour; and sometimes, 
alas! “not almost, but altogether.” Well may Shame 
be described as “a bold villain,” ‘an importunate one.” 
Now it is certain that the arguments of this mischievous 
scoffer may as a rule be overcome by counter-arguments, 
and his attack by counter-attack. It is, for instance, 
singularly absurd to assert that the best intellect of our 
time is alienated from Christianity. Professor Romanes, 
one of the most distinguished men of science of our 
generation, has left on record in his Thoughts on 
Religion that one thing which strongly impressed him 
was the fact that the greatest names in science in the 
University of Cambridge were the names of believing 
Christian men. It seems beyond controversy that the 
roar of the heavy guns on the battle-field of intellect 
(sound said to be “dear to the trained soldier’s ear”) 
has seldom been so distinctly on the side of the essential 
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Christian verities as it is to-day. It will also seem absurd 
to any student of Christian biography to allege that there 
is any contradiction between culture and devout religion ; 
the roll-call of English believers is sufficient in itself to 
show the contrary ; for by one or other of these illustrious 
men every domain of noble culture has been annexed 
in the name of the King of Truth, and brought under the 
flag, “ All things are yours; and ye are Christ’s.” And 
as for the suggestion that the ‘‘man in Christ” has failed 
through the centuries to show himself a man, surely 
every form of Shakespeare’s sevenfold denial, from the 
“retort courteous” to the “lie direct,” may meet this 
reproach in the light of history. 

And yet the truth must be admitted—that Shame in 
matters of religion is not to be easily driven off, or to be 
readily overcome by the best of arguments. Strange as 
it may at first appear, there seems to be constant occasion 
for the use of the word “shame” in Scripture in con- 
nection with the Gospel. ‘‘ Whosoever shall be ashamed 
of Me, and of My words, of him shall the Son of Man be 
ashamed ” (Luke ix. 26); ‘Be not thou ashamed of the 
testimony of our Lord” (2 Tim. i. 8) ; “They rejoiced that 
they were counted worthy to suffer shame” (Acts v. 41). 
“This is paradoxical,” says a modern scholar, “as we 
come to think of it. There is much about the purity 
of the Gospel which might occasion an awe and dread 
of it, seemingly reasonable. There is much about its 
attendant mysteries which might seem to excuse an 
attitude, however mistaken, of reverent suspense. But 
what is there about this revelation of the heart of eternal 
love to occasion shame? The true solution,” he adds, 
“lies near the words, sin, pardon, self-surrender.”! In 
other words, the Gospel of God though it never debases, 
abases; it humbles man, while not humiliating him. 

1 Bishop Moule. 
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Our Lord Himself was content to live and die ‘ despising 
the shame.” Faithful found refuge in the recollection, 
“This Shame tells me what men are; but he tells me 
nothing what God or the Word of God is... . What 
God says is best, is best, though all the men in the world 
are against it,” 


TALKATIVE 


Faithful’s story has kindled for us the white lamp 
betokening safety ; we now descry the red signal-light of 
warning in the character of Talkative. ‘ Mr. Talkative,” 
says Froude, “is one of the best figures which Bunyan 
has drawn. It is important to estimate aright his 
character because of its bearing on Bunyan’s theology.” 
This new acquaintance is a pretender overtaken on the 
Way, immediately after the close of Faithful’s narrative. 
He is well described by his name, and by the suggestive 
fact that he is ‘somewhat more comely at a distance 
than at hand.” He will be found to present us with the 
portrait, complete in every feature and detail, of a 
character often hinted at in different pages of Scripture. 
St. Paul sketched the first bold outline in his description 
of one who can “speak with the tongue of men and of 
angels, and has not love.” St. James fills in the portrait 
with many a vigorous, caustic touch: “If any be a 
hearer of the word, and not a doer”; “If any man 
among you seem to be religious, and bridleth not his 
tongue”; “ Faith without works is dead.” St. Peter 
adds some flashes of vivid colour, when he warns his 
readers against those who are “ wells without water,” and 
speak “great swelling words of vanity.” And St. John 
takes up his pen to trace a motto below the picture, 
“ Let us not love in tongue, but in deed and truth.” 

What is wrong with Talkative? What are the 
essential flaws in the character of one who at, first, im- 
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posed himself upon Faithful as an eminent saint, and 
was only unmasked when the keener eye of Christian 
detected the sham? It need hardly be said that the 
trouble is not merely that he talks. “ Men must have 
a strange notion of God and of religion,” says Bishop 
Butler in his sermon on the Government of the Tongue, 
“to think that He can be offended with it (7.e. pleasant 
conversation), or that it is in any way inconsistent with 
the strictest virtue.” Nor is Talkative’s condemnation 
in the fact that he talks about religion. The prophet 
Malachi warmly commended those who, fearing the 
Lord, “spake often one to another,” and added that 
the Lord Himself was an approving listener to their 
converse. It was after a long conversation concerning 
the things of God that two disciples exclaimed, ‘“ Did 
not our hearts burn within us while He talked with us 
by the way?” (Luke xxiv. 32). And we may well admire 
the just balance of the Pélgrim’s Progress itself, wherein 
the dismissal of Talkative is followed by the suggestive 
sentence: “Thus they went on [Christian and Faithful] 
talking of what they had seen, and so made that way 
easy which would otherwise, no doubt, have been tedious 
to them.” 

But Talkative is called by this name, and is judged 
as he is called, not because he talks, but because he does 
nothing but talk. The hollowness of his character may 
be exhibited in these two respects: his speech is not 
rooted in his heart ; his speech has no fruitage in his life. 

1. His speech is not rooted in his heart. Had our 
Lord put the question to this false disciple, which He 
addressed to Pilate, “Sayest thou this thing of thyself, 
or did some other tell it thee?” the deceiver would have 
been immediately unmasked, and it would have appeared 
that Divine knowledge was his only by hearsay. He 
could as an outsider walk about Zion and tell the towers 
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thereof, but he had no desire to be a citizen of the 
kingdom. His talk had made a kind of atmosphere for 
him as life went on, until he had grown accustomed to 
that atmosphere, and had to a certain extent deceived 
himself as well as others. Christian makes a clever 
application of St. Paul’s words in ranking Talkative 
among “things without life, giving sound ” (1 Cor. xiv. 7). 
When Dante in his “ Paradise” is catechised by the 
Apostles, St. Peter asks him the meaning of faith, and 
applauds his reply: ‘‘Excellently answered! Thou 
hast given me the true image and superscription ; but 
tell me now if thou hast the coin itself in thy purse?” 

2. His speech has no fruitage of good works in his 
life. ‘His conversation,” as Bishop Butler would say 
in his caustic way, “is merely an exercise of the tongue ; 
no other human faculty has any share in it.” ‘The 
end of the world,” says Christian, “is compared to the 
Harvest, and you know men at harvest regard nothing 
but fruit.” But the test thus proposed has already cut 
Talkative off from the respect of good men in this life, 
as it must necessarily cut him off from felicity hereafter. 
‘“‘ Religion hath no place in his heart or house”; “ This 
man is for any talk ; as he talketh now with you, so will 
he talk when he is on the ale-bench.” ‘I am of opinion 
that he has, by his wicked life, caused many to stumble 
and fall.” Faithful utters a memorable sentence when 
he says that though Talkative can in his speech ery out 
against sin, he only cries out against it ‘“‘even as the 
mother cries out against her child in her lap, when she 
calleth it naughty girl, and then falls to hugging and 
kissing it.” No wonder that Faithful is led to the reflec- 
tion, ‘I see that saying and doing are two things, and 
hereafter I shall better observe this distinction.” ‘It is 
not possible,” says Ruskin in his Lectures on Art, “that 
any language should be a noble one, of which the words 
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are not so many trumpet-calls to action. All great 
languages invariably utter great things and command 
them ; they cannot be mimicked but by obedience ; and 
you can only learn to speak as these men spoke by 
becoming what these men were.” A Puritan writer 
compared the Christian character to the High Priest’s 
robe of old, bearing on its fringes bells and pomegranates ; 
for the Christian (declared the Puritan) must not only 
say well, sounding out the truth clearly as a bell; but 
must also do well, and like a pomegranate be fruitful 
and full of good works. When it was asked of Dr. 
John Duncan if the theology of some of the early Fathers 
was not rather meagre, he replied, “ Perhaps they could 
but poorly write for Christ, but they could fearlessly 
burn for Him.” “It is so immeasurably more easy,” 
says Dr. Kerr Bain, “for most men to speak well than 
to act well, and it is so keen a pleasure for some men to 
speak well whether they act well or not, that speech is 
exceedingly quick to slide into the place of action; and 
aman may do vast harm to himself and others without 
having reached the fearful position of this man whom 
Bunyan gives us to know.” 


REFERENCES ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER XII 
VARIETIES OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 


Remonstrating with those who, as he puts it, “chalk 
out a way to God, a way to bring them home to Jesus 
Christ,” and who are distressed if their experience does 
not tally with that of others, or with the path of their 
own imagination, Bunyan observes (in Come and Welcome 
to Jesus Christ) :— 

‘“Some souls that are coming to Jesus Christ are great tormentors 
of themselves upon this account; they conclude that if their 


coming to Jesus Christ is right, they must needs be brought home 
thus and thus. . . . But God hath more ways than thou knowest of 
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to bring a sinner to Jesus Christ, and He will not give thee before- 
hand an account by which of them He will bring thee to Christ. 
Sometimes He hath His ways in the whirlwind ; but sometimes the 
Lord is not there. If God will deal more gently with thee than 
with others of His children, grudge not at it ; refuse not the waters 
that go softly. He saith to Peter,! ‘Follow Me.’ And what 
thunder did Zaccheus hear or see? ‘ Zaccheus, come down,’ said 
Christ ; and he came down, says Luke, and received Him joyfully. 

‘‘Trouble not thyself, coming sinner. If thou seest thy lost 
condition ; if thou seest thy need of the spotless righteousness of 
Jesus Christ ; if thou art willing to be found in Him, and to take 
up the cross and follow Him; then pray for a fair wind and good 
weather, and come away. Stick no longer in a muse and doubt 
about things, but come away to Jesus Christ.” 


BRoTHERLY LovE 
‘«Travellers that are of the same country love and take pleasure 
one in another when they meet in a strange land. Why, we 
sojourn here, in a strange country, with them that are heirs 
together with us of the promised kingdom and glory. Now, as I 
said, this holy love worketh by love ; mark, love in God and Christ 
constraineth us to love one another.” 
“Strangers should not to strangers but be kind, 

Specially, if conferring notes, they find 

Themselves, though strangers here, one brotherhood, 

And heirs, joint heirs, of everlasting good ; 

These should, as mother’s sons, when they do meet 

In a strange country, one another greet 

With welcome ; come in, brother, how dost do ? 

Whither art wandering? Prithee let me know 

Thy state. Dost want or meat or drink or cloth ? 

Art weary? Let me wash thy feet, I’m loth 

Thou shouldst depart, abide with me all night ; 

Pursue thy journey with the morning light.” 

A Discourse of the Building of the House of God. 
The following are almost the last words of Bunyan’s 

last sermon, and therefore among the very last words 
that fell from the lips of the author of the P2lgrim’s 
Progress :— 


“‘If you are the children of God, live together lovingly ; if the 
world quarrel with you, it isno matter; but it is sad if you quarrel 
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together ; it is not according to the rules you have in the Word 
of God. Dost thou see a soul that has the image of God in him ? 
Love him, love him; say, This man and I must go to heaven one 
day ; serve one another, do good for one another ; and if any wrong 
you, pray to God to right you, and love the brotherhood.” 
“He that is proud soon in the dirt will lie, 

But honour followeth humility. 

Let each then count his brother as his better, 

Let each esteem himself another’s debtor, 

Christ bids us learn of Him, humble to be, 

Profession’s beauty is humility.” 

Discourse of the Building of the House of God. 


TALKATIVE 

‘*Satan knows that a loose professor in the church does more 
mischief to religion than ten can do to it that are in the world.” — 
Jerusalem Sinner Saved. 

“Tf I were to judge of a man for my life, I would not judge of 
him by his open profession, but by his domestic behaviours. Open 
profession is like a man’s best cloak, the which is worn by him 
when he walketh abroad, and with many is made but little use of 
at home. But now, what a man is at home, that he is indeed.” — 
A Holy Life the Beauty of Christianity. 

“Wherefore take heed of being painted fire, wherein is no warmth ; 
and painted flowers, which retain no smell ; and of being painted 
trees, where on is no fruit. ‘ Whoso boasteth himself of a false gift 
is like clouds and wind without rain.’ ”—Christian Behaviour. 


Referring to the barren fig-tree which cumbered the 
ground, Bunyan says :— 


« A cumber-ground is a very mock and reproach of religion, a 
mock and reproach to the ways of God, to the people of God, to the 
Word of God, and to the name of religion. It is expected on all 
hands that the trees in the garden of God should be fruitful: God 
expects fruit, the church expects fruit, the world, even the world, 
concludes that professors should be fruitful in good works; I say, the 
world expecteth that professors should be better than themselves. 
But, barren fig-tree, thou disappointest all.” —Barren Fig Tree. 

‘Christian, a profession according to the Gospel, is, in these 
days, a rare thing; seek then after it, put it on, and keep it 
without spot, and as becomes thee white and clean, and thou shalt 
be a rare Christian.” —Preface to Mr. Badman. 


CHAPTER XIII 
VANITY FAIR 


Tue name of “ Vanity Fair” was borrowed by Thackeray 
from the Pdlgrim’s Progress as the title of his most 
characteristic work. No points of view could possibly 
be, more different than those of the modern satirist and 
the ancient Puritan; and in the mouth of two such 
diverse witnesses the justice of the title, as descriptive 
of at least one aspect of selfish human society, may be 
reckoned as proved. Vanity Fair is the ‘“ World,” in 
the sense in which that term is used of a power hostile 
to the pilgrims and to their Lord. Scripture, which 
reveals the Blessed Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit above us, reveals a Trinity of evil beneath us— 
the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. With the last 
two of these we have already become acquainted, under 
the figures of Adam the First and of Apollyon; we are 
now in this chapter to meet with the third enemy, under 
the striking description of Vanity Fair. 

“Vanity” in the framework of the Dream is a large 
town lying across the pilgrims’ track, and perforce to be 
crossed by them. The historical basis of the picture is 
doubtless to be found, as Dr. Brown has pointed out, 
in the great Fair held for centuries at Stourbridge near 
Cambridge, believed to have been several times visited 
by Bunyan. Dr, Brown has given a striking description 
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of this annual Show, which “lasted for weeks, was 
proclaimed by the Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
and opened with great state. It was of large extent, 
had its long line of booths named in rows, and was a 
vast emporium of commerce. All new discoveries and 
foreign acquisitions were here first brought to public 
view.” From this actually-existing carnival Bunyan got 
the suggestion for the lifelike picture of the allegory, 
wherein the pilgrims are brought to a Fair, which “was 
no new-erected business, but a thing of ancient standing ; 
and wherein are all such Merchandise sold, as Houses, 
Lands, Trades, Places, Honours, Preferments, Titles, 
Pleasures, and Delights of all sorts.” To the inhabitants 
of Vanity, as here described, the wares of the city are 
all in all. They can conceive of no interest outside 
these ; they have no higher ambition than to possess 
them ; all who are destitute of this absorbing interest in 
the merchandise and amusements of the Fair seem to 
them to be foreigners or fools. The secret motto of the 
men of Vanity is, “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” But it is pointed out by Bunyan that the 
Prince and Captain of the pilgrims, who when He was 
on earth visited Vanity Fair, did not share this estimate 
of the supreme importance of the Fair and its merchandise. 
On His way to His own country “ He left the town without 
laying out so much as one farthing upon these vanities.” 
Hence it has come about that between the pilgrims who 
follow Him, and the dwellers in the City, there is an 
entire dissimilarity of purpose and ideal. Dislike on 
the part of the citizens easily passes into intolerance ; 
and intolerance requires but an outlet to pass into persecu- 
tion. 

The difficulty of exactly translating this part of the 
allegory into modern terms should be realised at the 
outset of the exposition by every student, for the cause 
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of the difficulty is in itself instructive. The World is 
like Proteus of old—an enemy formidable, because 
constantly changing its shape. It may not be the same 
in form in any two ages of the Church’s history. It 
may not even be the same to two pilgrims, who, in the 
same age of history, travel together. It may mete out 
to Christian a different treatment from that which it 
accords to Faithful ; and it will deal with both Faithful 
and Christian in a different way from the way in which 
it deals with Christiana and her children in a later year. 
The very term “World” seems almost incapable of 
verbal definition. We know that, in this evil sense, it 
cannot mean the world of Nature, for Psalmist and 
Apostle combine to tell us that “the earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof.” Quite as obviously it does not 
refer simply to the world of men; for of them we are 
told that “‘God loved the world.” And yet its existence 
as a hostile power is nowhere more evident than in the 
Intercession of the Saviour for His disciples recorded in 
that Most Holy Place of the Scripture Temple, John xvii., 
where the term often occurs ; as when our Lord says: 
“The world hath hated them, because they are not of 
the world, even as I am not of the world.” It is plain 
therefore that what each individual disciple needs at this 
stage is the personal guidance of the Holy Spirit. For our 
part, we must be content to deduce large principles from 
this scene in the pilgrimage rather than minute details. 
1. First of all, it should be distinctly stated that 
Vanity Fair lies straight athwart the course of every 
Christian traveller. It is directly on the way to the 
Celestial City ; intercourse with its citizens is not to be 
avoided. ‘He that will go to the City,” says Bunyan, 
“and yet not go through this town, must needs go out 
of the World.” When Evangelist, the old friend and 
guide of the pilgrims, meets them on the outskirts of the 
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town, he warns them of the trials they will meet with, 
but he never suggests that they can direct their course 
so as to shun its streets entirely. Nay, “the Prince of 
princes Himself, when here, went through this town to 
His own country, and that upon a Fair-day too.” Bunyan, 
as a student of the Bible, could have drawn the picture 
in no other way. The Bible never jbids a Christian 
become unworldly by fleeing from all converse with the 
world. On the contrary, he is to be “the light of 
the world,” in such a sense as to give light by his 
life “to all that are in the house.” He is to be “the 
salt of the earth,” brought into intimate contact with 
that which would otherwise decay and grow corrupt. 
And it is not the metaphors only of the Christian life 
that contain this teaching. No direction could be more 
express than that contained in the prayer of Jesus, “1 
pray not that Thou shouldest take them out of the world” 
(John xvii. 15); or in the declaration of Paul to the 
Corinthians, that they must not altogether refuse inter- 
course with unbelievers, “for then must ye needs go out 
of the world” (1 Cor. v. 10). The vocation of the 
Christian Church is given by the solemn words of our 
Lord, ‘As Thou hast sent Me into the world, even sO 
have I also sent them into the world” (John xvii. 18) ; 
and these words suggest that the main end of personal 
salvation is to bear Christian witness in the very throng 
and thoroughfare of men. 

2. It is the Christian task to be in the world, 
yet not of the world; and so consistently to seek 
first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness as to 
realise an unaffected separation from worldly motives, 
purposes, and ideals. At the time Bunyan wrote, 
and in the special circumstances of his age, it was inevit- 
able that he should conceive the contrast between his 
pilgrims and the dwellers in Vanity as a distinct visible 
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contrast of garb, appearance, and behaviour. ‘‘ Even as 
they entered into the Fair, all the people in the Fair 
were moved, and the Town itself as it were in a hubbub 
about them.” This for three reasons. ‘ Their kind of 
Haiment was diverse from the Raiment of any that 
traded in that Fair”; ‘Few could understand what 
they said; for they naturally spoke the language of 
Canaan”; “That which did not a little amuse the 
Merchandisers was, that these pilgrims set very light by 
all their Wares.” That is, the demeanour, the conversa- 
tion, and the purposes of these strangers immediately 
marked them off from the citizens of the town. The 
hubbub thus begun led to the arrest and persecution of 
our heroes, and finally to the martyrdom of Faithful. 
But it is to be remembered, as a significant point, that in 
the “Second Part” of the Pzlgrim’s Progress describing 
the visit of Christiana to Vanity Fair some years later, 
this open chasm of separation between pilgrims and 
citizens is not nearly so wide. Bunyan gladly acknow- 
ledges that the town is outwardly much improved. 
Mnason, the host of Greatheart’s party, is for the time 
a resident in the town; persecution is much less hot; 
we are told that in some parts of the city “religion is 
counted honourable.” Nevertheless the whole trend of 
the story, there as here, is to emphasise in a way suitable 
to Bunyan’s own time that travellers to the Celestial 
City must follow in the footsteps of the fathers, who 
“confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth” (Heb. xi. 13), There is a Christian legend, 
dating from the early days of persecution, of two youths 
who sought concealment in a lonely cave, to escape their 
enemies. In this cave God caused them to fall into a 
death-like sleep. They slept two hundred years. When 
they woke, they cautiously entered Ephesus, their native 
city, and inquired if there were any Christians there. 
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“Christians !” was the answer, “we are all Christians.” 
But, alas + how was their joy turned into sorrow, when 
they found that with many the religion of Christ was only 
a name. Many who called themselves after the Man of 
Nazareth were indifferent to His laws. As the world 
had become Christian, Christianity had become worldly. 
The legend reminds us that the “World” is a much 
deeper thing than the persecuting spirit of a particular 
age. It was defined by Bishop Creighton as “the 
activities of this life, with God left out.” Amid the 
changing circumstances of diverse eras, there is always 
occasion for the immovable words of Christ and His 
Apostle : “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon” (Matt. 
vi. 24); “Set your affection on things above, not on 
things on earth” (Col. iii. 2); “Come out from among 
them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord . . . and I will 
be a Father unto you” (2 Cor. vi. 17, 18). 

It is in connection with the Separation from the 
World which the Christian Church is called to maintain, 
that so much must always be left to the individual 
conscience, illumined by the Holy Spirit, and guided by 
sanctified common sense. The Christian teacher is apt 
to make his counsel appear trivial and even ridiculous if 
he attempt to express in detail what should be allowed 
in Vanity Fair, and what forbidden, where an anxious 
pilgrim may go and where he must refrain ; for each 
man must legislate here for himself alone. But the main 
consideration is, that where any one is really under the 
controlling power of a new affection, that affection will 
necessarily shape and determine the life, so that the 
renunciation of things inconsistent with success will be a 
joy and nota pain. It isa true saying of Archbishop 
Leighton, ‘‘ He that will do always all that he lawfully 
may, shall often do something that lawfully he may not.” 
“Tt is only with renunciation,” said Carlyle, ‘ that life, 
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properly speaking, can be said to begin.” When the new 
life of Springtime wells up within the hedge: of beech, 
the old brown leaves of a former year drop off ; and a 
separation, unaccomplished by the blasts of the Autumn, 
and the frosty fingers of the Winter, is attained by the 
natural impulse of an inward power. ‘The moment we 
care for anything deeply,” says a suggestive writer,’ “ the 
world—z.e. all other miscellaneous interests—becomes 
our enemy. Christians showed it when they talked of 
‘keeping oneself unspotted from the world’; but lovers 
showed it just as much when they talked of ‘the world 
well lost.’” Great sacrifices are made in our day, the 
same writer adds, by those who wish to excel in athletic 
pursuits ; for the reason that the joy of athletic success 
is a real constraining power. But “suppose a coming 
generation should lose the sense of that peculiar kind of 
joy. Suppose the system of British athletics should 
vanish from the Public School and the University. Then 
future historians might state that in the dark days of 
King Edward, young men subjected themselves to a 
horrible sort of bodily torture. They were forbidden to 
indulge in wine, tobacco, and many other pleasures 
during certain fixed periods of time, before certain brutal 
fights and festivals. Bigots insisted on their rising at 
unearthly hours. Many injured their health; some 
died.” The absurdity we feel in such a statement of the 
facts is due to our national love of sport, which regards 
sacrifice for its sake as natural. But, obviously, if any 
man be held and constrained by the love of Christ, the 
same principle will apply, in a different form. He will 
lay aside “ weights,” as well as abjure sins (Heb. xii. 1), 
He will regard it as a privilege, not a hardship, to 
renounce what hinders communion with Christ, or what 
saps his spiritual strength. If his right hand offend him, 
1 G. K. Chesterton, 
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he will cut it off, knowing that the momentary pang of 
such a sacrifice will be more than repaid in the compensa- 
tion of grace, and is infinitely preferable to the lingering 
paralysis of the soul. “True,” says Miss Christina 
Rossetti, “all our lives long we are bound to refrain our 
soul, and to keep it low, but what then? For the books 
we now forbear to read, we shall one day be endued 
with wisdom and knowledge. For the music we will 
not listen to, we shall join in the song of the redeemed. 
For the companionships we shun, we shall) be welcomed 
into angelic society and the communion of triumphant 
saints. For all the amusements we avoid, we shall keep 
the supreme jubilee.” 

3. We learn from the story of Vanity Fair that there 
have been times in history when loyalty to Christ has 
meant not merely ridicule by the World, but persecution 
to the death. Such a time, as every reader knows, was 
that in which Bunyan himself lived. He was in prison, 
like the Apostle John of old, “for the word of God, and 
the testimony of Jesus Christ.” It has frequently been . 
pointed out with abundant knowledge and copious 
illustration how every detail of the cruel treatment of 
the pilgrims in Vanity Fair was borrowed from what the 
writer must often have seen and heard in his own day. 
Judge Hategood is Sir John Kelynge, before whom, as 
Chairman of Sessions, Bunyan was tried at Bedford, 
and who closed the trial by saying: “Hear your judg- 
ment: you must be had back to prison, and there lie for 
three months following, and if then you do not leave off 
preaching, you must be banished the realm.” Many 
genuine disciples of Christ in England two centuries 
ago were treated as unjustly and vindictively as were 
Christian and Faithful in the pages of the Dream ; and 
for no other reason than that by their testimony they 
witnessed to an unpopular faith, and by their lives 
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condemned the laxity of morals around them. “The 
imaginary trial of Faithful,” says Macaulay, “before a 
jury composed of personified vices, was just and merciful 
when compared with the real trial of Alice Lisle before 
that tribunal where all the vices sat in the person of 
Jefferies.” If we can now read the Trial Scene in Vanity 
Fair more as a fascinating transcript of bygone times 
than as a picture offering guidance to ourselves, we owe 
this under God to the brave men and women who fought 
a good fight and kept the faith even when the world was 
against them, and who considered “Him that endured 
such contradiction of sinners against Himself” (Heb. 
xii. 3), lest they too should grow weary, and faint in 
their minds. Outwardly, we are not like them; for we 
“have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin.” 
All the more must we strive to be like them in spirit, afraid 
of the “unlit lamp, the ungirt loin,” and willingly aware 
that as the secret of Britain’s strengthis the ‘silver streak” 
which separates her from the outer world, so must we too 
maintain our fellowship with God at the cost of obedience 
to that word of the Apostle : “ Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world” (1 John ii. 15). 

4. It is specially to be remarked as a point of 
supreme importance, that Christian separation from the 
world is after all the best means of exerting influence 
upon the world. When this principle is firmly grasped, 
the difficulties of the subject are much decreased. Bunyan 
saw at one point, for instance, that “some men in the 
Fair that were more observing, and less prejudiced than 
the rest, began to check and blame the baser sort for 
their continual abuses done by them to the pilgrims” ; 
and, again, that ‘the meekness and patience of Christian 
and Faithful won to their side several of the men in the 
Fair.” Eventually, after the Martyrdom of Faithful, it 
appeared that “Christian went not forth alone, for there 
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was one whose name was Hopeful (being made so by the 
beholding of Christian and Faithful in their behaviour at 
the Fair) who joined himself unto him, and, entering into 
a brotherly covenant, told him that he would be his com- 
panion. Thus, one died to bear testimony to the Truth, 
and another rises out of his ashes to be a Companion 
with Christian in his pilgrimage.” The unlikeness of the 
pilgrims to the citizens of Vanity had a very positive and 
attractive side; it was the means of awakening the interest 
of not a few, and of influencing them for higher and nobler 
things. ‘Give mea lever long enough,” said Archimedes, 
“and a fulcrum on which to rest it, and I will move the 
world.” Every student of mechanics knows that the 
fulcrum thus desiderated by the great mathematician must 
be outside the mass to be moved. Given the lever, and 
a fulerum which stands apart from the object, and a man 
might move the world. Now the separate base which 
God needs as a fulcrum for the moving of our “ world” 
by the lever of the Holy Spirit, can only be given by a 
band of men and women whose lives are dedicated to 
Christ’s service, and who stand apart, not in vain-glory, 
or love of singularity, but as a man might stand upon the 
rock to reach out a hand to his brother in the tide. 
The secret of escape from the spirit of the world lies 
in being heartily occupied with something better, and 
especially with positive effort for the advancement of God’s 
Kingdom. The Christian is not to be likened to a ragged 
boy, longing for the good things in the baker’s window, 
which he is afraid to steal, and ashamed to beg, and too 
poor to buy. He belongs to those who are “if children, 
then heirs ; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” 


Why should we fear youth’s draught of joy, 
If pure, would sparkle less ? 

Why should the cup the sooner cloy 
Which God hath deigned to bless ? 
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The master-principle of the subject is that of St. 
Augustine: “Ama, et fac quicquid vis,” which may 
be rendered, ‘‘ Love God with all your heart, and then 
you may do what you like.” Embark on the dubious 
pastimes of the Fair, if you choose—the point is, that in 
these circumstances you will’not choose. It is impossible 
not to perceive how most of the difficulties about “ world- 
liness” would disappear were a positive joy in God, and 
zeal for the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom to lay hold 
of the Church as a whole. 


REFERENCES ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER XIII 


VANITY Fair 


The whole of Bunyan’s treatise, Advice to Sufferers, 
deals with that persecution for righteousness’ sake, only 
too familiar to the author, which is typified in the experi- 
ences of Vanity Fair. It may fairly be maintained that 
there is no work of Bunyan, not even excepting the 
Pilgrim’s Progress itself, which throws a more strong and 
mellow light upon the character of the great Puritan. 
His joyful devotion to the will of God, his strong heart- 
beat of love to the Saviour, his readiness to suffer where 
suffering could not be justly escaped—together with his 
lambent humour, his manly common sense, his sturdy 
refusal to over-step by one inch the border-line which 
separates zeal from fanaticism—all these qualities find in 
this treatise their radiant manifestation. The text on 
which the treatise is founded is—‘ Wherefore let them 
that suffer according to the will of God, commit the 
keeping of their souls to Him in well-doing, as unto a 
faithful Creator” (1 Peter iv. 19). 

Here is an inspiring testimony from one who had 
been for long a “prisoner of the Lord ” :— 
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‘*The Spirit of glory and of God resteth upon them that are but 
reproached for the name of Christ (1 Peter iv. 14). And what the 
Spirit of glory is, and what is His resting upon his sufferers, is 
quite beyond the knowledge of the world, and is but little felt by 
saints at peace. They that are engaged, and that are under the 
lash of Christ ; they are they, I say, that have it, and that under- 
stand something of it. . . . There is none can tell what God can 
do. He can make those things that in themselves are most fearful 
and terrible to behold the most pleasant, delightful, desirable 
things. He can make a gaol more beautiful than a palace ; restraint 
more sweet by far than liberty. And ‘the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures in Egypt.’ It is said of Christ 
that, ‘for the joy that was set before Him, He endured the cross, 
despising the shame.’ ” 


Common sense and humour mingle in the following 
counsel :— 


‘*We should in the second place commit the keeping of our souls 
to God (in persecution), because the final conclusion that merciless 
men do sometimes make with the servants of God is all on a sudden. 
They give no warning before they strike. ‘And immediately the 
king sent an executioner, and commanded his head to be brought.’ 
The story is concerning Herod and John the Baptist. Here is 
sudden work for sufferers ; here is no intimation beforehand. The 
executioner comes to John; now whether he was at dinner, or 
asleep, or whatever he was about, the bloody man bolts in upon 
him, and the first word he salutes him with is, Sir, strip, lay down 
your neck, for I am come to take away your head. But hold, 
stay; wherefore? pray, let me commit my soul toGod. No, I 
must not stay; I am in haste; slap, says his sword, and off falls 
the good man’s head. This is sudden work, work that stays for 
no man; work that must be done by and by!; immediately, or it 
is not worth arush. Hastily the commandment went forth, and 
immediately his head was brought.” 


Observe again the Christian sagacity, mingled with 
courage, which we find in such counsels as the following 
to those who live in troublous times :— 


‘‘What shall I say? Christians as Christians have other things 
to do than to concern themselves in evil things, or to meddle in 





1 By and by in the old meaning of the phrase, that is, at once ; see 
Matt. xiii. 21, Luke xvii, 7, xxi. 9. 
I! 
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other men’s matters. Let us mind our own business, and leave the 
magistrate to his work, office, and calling among men also. . . . 
Nor do J think that murmuring, shrinking, wincing, complaining, 
and the like, when men governors lay a yoke upon our necks, flow 
from anything else but love to our flesh, and distrust of the faith- 
fulness of God to manage men, things, and actions for His church. 
The powers that be are ordered, as well as ordained of God. They 
are also always in God’s hands as His rod or staff for the good and 
benefit of His people. Wherefore we ought with all meekness and 
humbleness of mind to accept of what our God by them shall please 
to lay on us.” 

‘He that justly suffereth for righteousness must have a good 
call, Aman is not bound by the law of his Lord to put himself 
into the mouth of his enemy. Christ withdrew Himself; Paul 
escaped the governor’s hands by being let down in a basket over 
the wall of the city. And Christ hath said, If they persecute 
you in one city, flee ye to another. If they will not let me 
preach here, I will take up my Bible and be gone. Perhaps this 
is because I must preach in some other place. A minister can 
quietly pack up, and carry his religion with him, and offer what 
he knows of his God to another people.” 

“To overcome evil with good isa hard task. To rail it down, 
to cry it down, to pray kings, and parliaments and men in authority 
to put it down, this is easier than to use my endeavour to overcome 
it with good, with doing of good. And sin must be overcome with 
good at home, before thy good can get forth of doors to overcome 
evil abroad,” 

‘“‘T put a difference between suffering for an opinion, and 
suffering for righteousness.” 


The following reference from Bunyan’s publication, 
Of Antichrist and His Ruin, is relevant here :— 


‘*Let the king have verily a place in your hearts, and with heart 
and mouth give God thanks for him; he is a better saviour of us 
than we may be aware of, and may have delivered us from more 
deaths than we can tell how to think. Be not angry with him, 
no, not in thy thought ; but consider, if he go not on in the work 
of reformation so fast as thou wouldest he should, the fault may 
be thine ; know that thou also hast thy cold and chill frames of 
heart, and sittest still when thou shouldest be up and doing. I 
do confess myself one of the old-fashioned professors that covet to 
‘fear God and honour the king,’” 


CHAPTER XIV 
BY-ENDS AND HIS COMPANIONS 


*‘ As soon as ever Christianity is cast into the world to 
begin its history,” says one of the greatest of English 
preachers, “that moment there begins a great deception. 
It is a pervading thought in Gospel prophecy—the 
extraordinary capacity for deceiving and being deceived 
that would arise under the Gospel; it is spoken of as 
something peculiar in the world. There are to be false 
Christs and false prophets, false signs and wonders. . . 
so that it is the parting admonition of Christ to His 
disciples: ‘Take heed lest any man deceive you’—as if 
that would be the great danger.” The explanation of this 
“mass of deception,” says the preacher, lies in the solemn 
power of Christianity “not only to bring out the truth of 
human nature, but, like some powerful alchemy, to elicit 
and extract the falsehood of it; not only to develop what 
is sincere and sterling in man, but what is counterfeit in 
him too.”! In the episode of Mr. By-ends and his com- 
panions Bunyan designs to warn his readers against insin- 
cerity in religion; and he does this by the exercise of 
that ‘inexhaustible invention,” which Mr. Froude at 
this point so justly praises. As Christian and Hopeful 
are leaving Vanity Fair, they overtake a man who is 
apparently journeying in the same direction. Something 
1 Mozley, University Sermons. 
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suspicious must have been observable in his bearing ; for 
the question which occurred to the true pilgrims to ask 
him was, “ How far go you this way?” The men who 
had so lately shown their own resolution in the burning 
fiery furnace of Vanity Fair were likely to be keenly 
sensitive to the marks of resolution in others. They 
knew that a man might ask the way to Zion, without 
having his face set truly thitherward (Jer. 1. 5). The 
doubt which they felt as to the sincerity of their new 
acquaintance turned out to be more than justified. His 
name, as it appeared, was Mr. By-ends, and he came 
from the town of Fair-speech, where almost the whole 
community are kindred to him. Among his many rich 
relatives are my Lord Turn-about, my Lord Time-server, 
Mr. Smoothman, Mr. Facing-both-ways, and Mr. Any- 
thing. In a famous sentence By-ends discloses his own 
ancestry: ‘‘My great-grandfather was but a waterman, 
looking one way and rowing another ; and I got most of 
my estate by the same occupation.” He is married to 
a daughter of Lady Feigning, and he and his wife differ 
in their religion from those of the stricter sort only in 
two small points. These two points are afterwards, in 
a later conversation, expanded to four; and it will be 
useful to quote them in their fuller form. ‘ While they 
[pilgrims like Christian and Hopeful] conclude that it is 
their duty to rush on their journey in all weathers, I am 
for waiting for Wind and Tide. They are for hazarding 
all for God at a clap; and I am for taking all advantage 
to secure my Life and Estate. They are for holding 
their notions, though all other men are against them ; 
but Iam for Religion in what and so far as the times 
and my safety will bear it. They are for Religion when 
in Rags and Contempt; but I am for him when he 
walks in his Golden Slippers, in the Sunshine, and with 
Applause.” Such are the principles of Mr. By-ends, 
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and they are developed through several pages of conver- 
sation, held first with Christian and Hopeful, and then 
with the group of like-minded companions, Mr. Hold- 
the-world, Mr. Money-love, and Mr. Save-all. 

Southey thought that the satire of this passage was 
aimed originally at some particular individual, and the 
keenness and edge of it give probability to this suggestion. 
The town of Bedford, as Macaulay says, “probably con- 
tained more than one politician who, after contriving to 
raise an estate by seeking the Lord during the reign of 
the saints, contrived to keep what he had got by persecut- 
ing the saints during the reign of the sinners ; and more 
than one priest who, during repeated changes in the 
discipline and doctrines of the Church, had remained con- 
stant to nothing but his benefice.” At the same time, 
nothing could be more fatal to a profitable study of the 
portrait of By-ends than to be too superficially ready with 
our indignation and contempt. The type of character is 
assuredly a very hateful one, and Bunyan has portrayed 
it in such vivid colours that its hatefulness is readily seen. 
But the first point to make in our study of the passage is 
that we should be humble-minded in considering it ; and 
regard it as a warning against unreality, addressed 
to all disciples. If we think of By-ends as merely the 
extraordinarily clever sketch of a hypocrite, too repulsive 
to be dangerous, and almost too mean to be credible, 
we shall fall into the very snare of self-satisfaction from 
which the Pelgrim’s Progress would rescue us. But if, 
like all the wisest readers of the Dream, we view this 
episode as a mirror held up to tendencies in our own 
bosom, and unworthy motives that may operate in our 
own lives, then we shall be more ready to say with one 
of Bunyan’s commentators: “Oh, I have seen Mr. 
By-ends too often in my own heart, and it has made my 
face turn scarlet when I have lifted it to Christ and 
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seen Him looking on me.” “Cut off,” says one of the 
very greatest of all English writers on religion, “all 
those things wherein we have regarded our own glory, 
those things which we do to please men, or to satisfy 
our own liking, those things which we do with any by- 
respect, and not sincerely or purely for the love of God, and 
a small score will serve for the number of our righteous 
deeds.”! We read in the Gospels, that on one occasion, 
when an innumerable multitude was following Jesus, “‘ He 
began to say unto His disciples first of all, Beware ye of 
the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy.” It 
might seem surprising at the first glance that our Lord 
should have given this warning “to His disciples first 
of all.” We generally think of hypocrisy as a vice en- 
snaring only those who are as far as possible from the 
standing and character of disciples ; but Jesus evidently 
regarded it as a peril to those within the Kingdom of 
God itself, —a peril against whose manifold forms they had 
need to be warned. In the same way, these pages of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress are addressed “‘ to disciples first of all.” 
The Dreamer has written, indeed, with such complete 
knowledge of human nature, and such insight into the 
heart of man, that the more sincere and humble-minded 
the reader is, the more is he likely to feel that he him- 
self is not exempt from the danger described, but is 
afresh called to the prayer, “Search me, O God, and 
know my heart . . . and see if there be any wicked way 
in me” (Psalm cxxxix. 23). Of By-ends, as of a certain 
famous character in modern fiction, we may say that 
while it is impossible not to hate him, it is equally 
impossible to be sure that we are not sometimes reading 
before a mirror.? 

It is a mark of Bunyan’s insight that By-ends is 


1 Hooker. 
2 The reference is to George Meredith’s Hgoist, 
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shown as meeting Christian not near the beginning of 
the pilgrimage, but towards its close. For the peculiar 
temptation which he represents—that of drifting into 
religious unreality and falsehood—is the peril rather of 
later hours in the Christian journey than of the happy 
morning near the start. In the nature of the case, the 
pilgrim at the outset must travel whole-heartedly. He 
can hardly do otherwise unless he be an arrant pretender. 
But even one who is no pretender, but a true man, will 
find that in later stages of the pilgrimage selfish ends 
come into view, and lower motives obtrude themselves, 
so that it becomes a matter of pressing importance to 
maintain “the simplicity that is toward Christ” (2 
Cor. xi. 3), and as he has “received Christ Jesus the 
Lord, so to walk in Him” (Col. ii. 6). The highest 
reach of Christian perseverance is, in a suggestive phrase 
of Dr. Matheson, “to prevail over life’s afternoon.” ! 
““Mr. Archer was telling me,” says a character in modern 
fiction, “in some strange land they used to run races 
each with a lighted candle, and the art was to keep the 
candle burning. Well, now, I thought that was like 
life; a man’s pure conscience is the flame he gets to 
carry, and if he comes to the winning post with that still 
burning, why, take it how you will, the man is a hero.” ? 

Let us now look at this pretender more closely, and 
let us take his significant name as the key to unlock the 
secret of his character. 

1. We are here warned against seeking the by-end 
of self-indulgence, rather than the “chief end” of the 
glory of God. “The older I grow,” said Thomas Carlyle, 
“the more comes back to me the first. sentence of the 
Catechism which I learned when a child, and the deeper 
its meaning becomes, ‘The chief end of man is to 


1 Studies in the Portrait of Christ, 
2 R. L. Stevenson. 
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glorify God and to enjoy Him for ever.’” But By-ends 
has completely lost sight of the main object of a godly 
life. He says himself that while the rasher pilgrims 
pursue their journey in all weathers, he contrives so to 
arrange his pilgrimage as never to be travelling except 
when wind and tide are with him. ‘God sends some- 
times Rain, and sometimes Sunshine,” explains his like- 
minded friend, Mr. Hold-the-world, “if they be such 
fools to go through the first, yet let us be content to take 
fair weather along with us.” Hence the air of utter 
unreality which clings to all that is said and done in the 
name of religion by these half-hearted pilgrims. They 
have no mind to endure the least hardship for their faith ; 
and what a man will not suffer for cannot be very 
precious to him. When light altogether lacks warmth 
in Christian character, the light itself can hardly be 
accepted as genuine. That was a manly resolve of King 
David upon a famous occasion, “I will not offer burnt- 
offerings unto the Lord my God of that which doth cost 
me nothing” (1 Kings xxiv. 24); and some one, com- 
menting upon that resolve, has truly said that a religion 
which costs a man nothing is worth just what it costs. 
Judged by this standard, Mr. By-ends’ religion must 
have been of very little worth. Some medieval record 
tells the story of a rich man who was charitable but 
prone to self-indulgence. As he lay in a trance on his 
deathbed he heard the Lord asking several of the spirits 
who were passing out of the world what they had done 
for His service. ‘ Good,” thought he, “for that question 
have I my answer ready ; for I have given alms freely of 
my goods.” But when our Saviour came to him, He did 
not ask, What hast thou done? but, What hast thou 
suffered for My sake? The few things given were pleaded 
in vain; our Lord would have none of them. 

2. Again, we are warned against seeking the by-end 
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of self-interest, instead of the main end disclosed by 
Jesus, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” St. Paul 
spoke of some who supposed “that godliness was a way 
of gain” (1 Tim. vi. 5, R.V.); and while, in our day, 
no one would assert this openly under pain of just con- 
tempt, we have need to be warned against the sideward 
entrance of the thought. A French peasant is said to 
have replied one day to his pastor, who was rebuking 
him for some sin, “‘ Why, I thought that the Lord Jesus 
died that we might do these things, and yet go to 
Heaven all the same!” This miserable parody of the 
Gospel reveals the spirit which governs By-ends’ life. 
He wants to go to heaven—provided he can carry 
thither all selfish enrichment and worldly gain. He 
is openly scornful of the folly of those who “hazard 
all” for God; and will only turn his face in that 
direction when he has first taken ‘all advantages to 
secure his life and estate.” Like the Samaritans, in 
the keen Old Testament sentence, who “feared the 
Lord, and served their own gods,” this double-minded 
pilgrim has a practical outlook which stands quite apart 
from his professed religion. To serve God and mammon 
is really his supreme ambition. He is of kin to those 
men of Galilee to whom our Lord said, “Ye seek Me 
not because ye saw the signs, but because ye did eat of 
the loaves.” He is the comrade of Simon Magus, who 
sought the gifts of an Apostle because of the power and 
honour they would bring him, and was told by Peter 
that he had neither part nor lot in the matter, because 
his heart was not right with God (Acts viii. 18-24). It 
is natural in this connection to allude to the famous 
“ Case,” propounded by the company of pretenders, first 
to one another and then to the true pilgrims, regarding 
a minister who seeks a call, or a tradesman who aims at 
some advantage, by becoming “extraordinary zealous in 
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some points of religion that he meddled not with before.” 
Is an honest man free to act in this way, still remaining 
honest? By-ends opined that he is. For religion, he 
argues, being a good thing in itself, cannot be an evil 
path to any good end; the things in question are not 
unlawful; and a man who gets good things by showing 
a new religious zeal gets good by becoming good. Hold- 
the-World, Money-love, and Save-all were of one mind 
with their leader, and they agreed, for relief to the 
fatigues of the way, to hear what Christian had to say 
upon the subject. But Christian was wholly devoid of 
doubt upon the point. ‘ Even a Babe in religion may 
answer ten thousand such questions. For, if it be un- 
lawful to follow Christ for loaves, how much more 
abominable it is to make of Him and Religion a Stalk- 
ing-horse to get and enjoy the world.” We are reminded 
of Augustine’s pithy sentence in dealing with a different 
problem: “A Christian old woman is wiser than these 
philosophers.” If the idea be for a moment allowed 
admittance to the mind that religion is the matter of a 
particular time, or place, or stage, then there is no guess- 
ing to what extremes of inconsistency a professedly 
Christian life may descend. True righteousness cannot 
be limited by the temple ; it must radiate through the 
home, and the workshop, the street, and the market- 
place. The smallest deeds of life must be like the bricks 
of Babylon, lately unearthed by explorers—each one 
sealed with the king’s seal. It was truly said by Sir 
William Muir, the honoured Principal of Edinburgh 
University, when addressing a crowded meeting of 
students one Sunday evening: “Religion, gentlemen, 
must be everything, or it is nothing.” 

The fact is that Christianity, if it is to be known in 
its joy and power, must be taken on its own terms. 
These terms are very plain: “Seek ye jirst the kingdom 
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of God and His righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” Professor Drummond used to say 
that those who come to disaster in our modern respect- 
able world because they do not seek the kingdom of 
God at all, form a comparatively small class. A far 
larger group, he said, of those who make shipwreck is 
composed of such as seek the kingdom, but seek it in 
their own order, and not in the order of its King—that 
is, who put it second or third in their lives. But this is 
to invite failure by tampering with our Lord’s terms. 
He has promised His Father’s blessing to all who fulfil 
one plain condition—that they put “first things first,” 
and give God’s kingdom the foremost place in their 
activity. If that condition be fulfilled, there follows not 
“subtraction,” but “addition”; “all these things shall 
be added unto you.” It is told of Queen Elizabeth that, 
when she desired to send a nobleman on a mission to a 
foreign court, he expressed the fear that his family and 
estate might suffer during his absence. “Sir,” replied 
the Queen, with a glance of royal rebuke, “if you take 
care of my business, be assured that I shall make yours 
my care.” Of the service of the Greatest of monarchs it 
has been truly said :— 
Fear Him, ye saints, and ye shall then 
Have nothing else to fear ; 


Make you His service your delight, 
He'll make your wants His care. 


The Fate of By-ends may best be referred to under 
this section. He and his companions were easily tempted 
to forsake the narrow way by the solicitation of Demas 
to visit his Silver-mine ; and “ whether they fell into the 
Pit by looking over the brink thereof, or whether they 
went down to dig, or whether they were smothered in 
the bottom by the damps that commonly arise, of these 
things I am not certain; but this I observed, that they 
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never were seen again in the way.” For the attitude 
toward Demas and his associates held by an earnest 
Christian traveller of a former day, we may adduce the 
following extract from Wesley’s Journal : ‘In the evening 
I was surprised to see, instead of some poor plain people, 
a room full of men daubed with gold and silver. That 
I might not go out of their depth I began expounding the 
story of Dives and Lazarus. It was more applicable 
than I was aware; several of them (as I afterwards 
learned) being eminently wicked men. I delivered my 
own soul; but they could in no wise bear it. One and 
another walked away, murmuring sorely.” 

3. We are warned by this passage, finally, against 
seeking the By-end of the praise of men, rather than 
the main end of the approbation of God. By-ends 
cannot agree with those who are “for holding ,their 
notions, though all other men are against them”; but 
is for religion, “in so far as the times will bear it.” 
Others may be “for religion when in Rags and Con- 
tempt ; but I am for him when he walks in his Golden 
Slippers, in the Sunshine, and with Applause.” We may 
here point out that all these ambitions of By-ends are 
for objects harmless in themselves, and only fatal in so 
far as they are made the ends of life. There is nothing 
sinful about appreciation of honest praise. The refrain 
of the miller’s song, “I care for nobody, no, not I” is 
not a characteristically Christian melody. Nearly all St. 
Paul’s epistles begin with praise. He writes warmly of 
the man who “in these things serving Christ is accept- 
able to God, and approved of men.” George Meredith 
says not untruly that ‘praise is our fructifying sun” ; 
and there is keen observation behind the remark of 
another writer that “the praise which comes from love 
does not make us vain, but humble rather.” But By- 
ends has come to make this praise an end in itself. 
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Gradually he has learned to live for it as for a needful 
sunshine. He could not be happy without it. Instead 
of praying with the Psalmist, “Lord, lift Thou up the 
light of Thy countenance upon us,” he has come to live 
with his ear to the ground, trying to catch the murmur 
of popular approbation. And after all, when it comes 
to the main ends of life, 


He is a slave who would not be 
In the right with two or three.! 


“Where Right or Religion gives a call,” says an old 
writer, ‘‘a Neuter must be a coward or an hypocrite.” ? 
The memoirs of godly men in all centuries show how 
earnestly they felt bound to watch and pray, lest the 
praise of men should withdraw their thoughts from the 
Master’s verdict. ‘Do I seek to please men?” said 
St. Paul, “for if I yet pleased men, I should not be the 
servant of Christ” (Gal. i. 10). It cost the Pharisees their 
entrance into God’s kingdom that they “loved the praise of 
men more than the praise of God” (John xii. 43). A far 
nobler ambition is that indicated by the inscription on 
the tomb of Lord Lawrence: ‘ He feared man so little, 
because he feared God so much.” 


REFERENCES ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER XIV 
By-ENDS 


Opposite the following sentence from Light for them 
that sit in Darkness, Bunyan has placed the index-finger 
which was his favourite instrument of special emphasis :— 


“The gospel of grace and salvation is of all doctrines the most 
dangerous, if in word only it be received by graceless men ; if it 
be not attended with a revelation of men’s need of a Saviour; if 
it be not accompanied in the soul by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. For such men as have only the notions of it are of all 








1 Lowell. 2 William Penn. 
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men liable to the greatest sins, because there wanteth in their 
notions the power of love, which alone can constrain them to 
love Jesus Christ. And this is the reason of these scriptures, 
‘they turn the grace of God into lasciviousness.’ ” 

“There flows from a godly fear of God singleness of heart. 
Singleness of heart is this, when a man doth a thing simply for 
the sake of him or of the law that commands it, without respect 
to this by-end, or that desire of praise or of vain-glory from others ; 
I say, when our obedience to God is done by us simply or alone 
for God’s sake, for His Word’s sake, without any regard to this 
or that by-end or reserve.” —A Treatise on the Fear of God. 

««There is yet another professor ; and he is for God and for Baal 
too; he can be anything for any company ; he can throw stones 
with both hands ; his religion alters as fast as his company ; he 
is a frog of Egypt, and can live in the water and out of the water ; 
he can live in religious company, and again as well out. Nothing 
that is disorderly comes amiss to him ; he will hold with the hare, 
and run with the hound; he carries fire in the one hand, and 
water in the other; he is a very anything but what he should be. 
This is also one of the many that ‘will seek to enter in, and shall 
not be able.’ ””—The Strait Gate. 


DrEMAS 


‘*T am persuaded that it is thus with many, who, while they 
were lean in estates, had fat souls; but the fattening of their 
estates has made their souls as to good, as lean as a rake. They 
cannot now breathe after God; they cannot now look to their 
hearts ; they cannot now set watch and ward over their ways ; 
they cannot now spare time to examine who goes out or who comes 
in. They have so much their desires in things below that they 
have no leisure to concern themselves with, or to look after, things 
above ; their eyes do now too much start out, to be turned and 
made to look inward. They are now become as to their best part 
like the garden of the slothful."—The Desire of the Righteous 
Granted. 


CHAPTER XV 
DOUBTING CASTLE AND GIANT DESPAIR 


Most readers of the Pilgrim’s Progress will be on familiar 
ground when they come to the story of Doubting Castle. 
What child, happy enough to number Christian and 
Hopeful among his early acquaintances, has not often 
mourned the fatal trespass of By-path Meadow, trembled 
before Giant Despair, and finally exulted with the 
captives in the discovery of the key and the timely 
fainting fit of the Giant? It might well have been such 
a passage as this which drew from William Cowper the 
happy tribute addressed to Bunyan: 

Ingenious dreamer, in whose well-told tale, 

Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail ; 


Whose humorous vein, strong sense, and simple style, 
May teach the gayest, make the gravest smile. 


It is important to notice, in a more deliberate study 
of this passage, that in order to visit Doubting Castle as 
Bunyan has depicted it, and suffer from the tyranny of 
Giant Despair, the pilgrims had te be caught in forbidden 
ways, and wandering from the King’s Highway. Giant 
Despair has no permission to infest the Narrow Way 
itself. He is not even allowed, like Apollyon, to make 
occasional incursions into it. A sojourn in Doubting 
Castle is not represented as a natural incident in a true 
pilgrimage, such as was the Hill Difficulty, or the Valley 
175 
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of the Shadow, or Vanity Fair. The pilgrims are com- 
pelled afterwards to confess : 

Out of the Way we went, and then we found 

What ’twas to tread upon forbidden ground. 
In the darkest hour of their misfortune, Bunyan tells us 
that “they had but little to say, for they knew them- 
selves in a fault.” Thus Bunyan depicts a stay in the 
gloomy cells of Doubt as a consequence of sin; and we 
must begin by accepting this description as it stands, 
leaving for later consideration the question as to its 
invariable justice. 

The occasion of Christian and Hopeful straying from 
the Way was their coming to a stile crossing to a 
pleasant meadow, just at a point where the road became 
very rough. Where weary feet suggest a strong desire 
to wander, the opportunity of wandering is not likely to 
be far away. Both pilgrims recognised that to gain the 
meadow they had to cross the boundary ; but the tres- 
pass seemed a very trifling one, and even when they had 
broken bounds, the By-path seemed at first to separate 
but little from the road. But the farther they went, the 
worse their case became. They learnt from the death 
of a man in front of them that the way dangerous to 
them had been fatal to others. “It began to rain and 
thunder and lighten in a very dreadful manner, and the 
water rose amain.” But the worst was that when they 
sought to return, they found this still harder than to 
go on. Bunyan is moved to break in with a golden 
parenthesis of his own: “Then I thought that it is 
easier going out of the way when we are in, than going 
in when we are out.” And finally in the morning, when 
Giant Despair laid hold of them, there began the 
dreariest week of their lives, when in the darkness and 
misery of Doubting Castle they were even tempted to 
make away with themselves. 
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Now it is very helpful to notice here more particularly 
the exact kind of temptation which the By-path represents 
—standing at the particular point of the journey where 
Bunyan has placed it. The precise point of the pilgrim- 
age is thus described: “It stood where the River and 
the Way for a time parted.” This takes us back to 
observe that after the pilgrims parted from By-ends, they 
had had for some time a very agreeable interlude. They 
had come to what Bunyan calls the River of God, where 
they had enjoyed the most striking season of spiritual 
privilege that had yet befallen them. Alongside of the 
River they had been made to lie down in green pastures, 
and led beside the still waters. Their lines had fallen 
in pleasant places. The happy change had greatly 
cheered and invigorated them. They had felt as Peter 
did upon the Mount, when he said, “It is good for us 
to be here” ; or as many a modern disciple has done at 
a Communion or Convention season. This experience 
was undoubtedly in its own time God’s purpose for them, 
and formed part of the ‘earnest of the Spirit” (¢.e. 
earnest-money, “‘arles,” 2 Cor. v. 5), binding the heart 
to His service, and anticipating final reward. But then, 
as Bunyan goes on to say in a dry aside, ‘‘ they were not 
yet at their journey’s end.” “ We all thought one battle 
would decide it,” wrote Richard Baxter of the great Civil 
War ; to which Carlyle quietly adds, ‘ And we were all 
very much mistaken!” No pilgrim soul can 

stay 
In such a frame as this, 
And sing itself away 

To everlasting bliss. 
And accordingly the words fall to be added: “Now I 
beheld in my dream that they had not journeyed far, but 
the River and the Way for the time parted.” It will 
thus be seen that at least on this particular journey the 
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By-path which eventually led to Doubting Castle stood 
where a season of great religious enjoyment was followed 
by a call to stern and unwelcome duty. We can under- 
stand the temptation at such a point to find a stile! 
But when Matthew Arnold said that “conduct is three- 
fourths of life,” he coined a maxim which, being 
interpreted, is of great value for the Christian pilgrimage. 
For it may be taken to mean that all religious knowledge, 
privilege, and enjoyment are finally to be tested by their 
influence upon daily conduct. If we love the Way of 
salvation where it runs alongside of the River of God, 
but look for a By-path when the road becomes hard and 
stony, we are very likely indeed to discover what we 
seek. But then we must not be surprised if a trespass 
so unmindful of Divine mercy be sharply punished, and 
if the strange contrast of the story be also found in our 
experience, that the raptures of the River are followed 
in but little time by the distress and danger of Doubting 
Castle. 

We must now remark upon what may seem to many 
readers the most conspicuous, and also the most question- 
able feature of the story—the close connection which 
Bunyan draws between doubt and sin, between despair 
and disobedience. It is because the pilgrims have strayed 
that they suffer. Their misery follows from miscon- 
duct. But is this connection always discoverable? Have 
doubt and despondency not fallen to the lot of true and 
loyal souls? Well, we must remark in the first place 
that Bunyan is clearly not thinking of what we know 
to-day as intellectual doubt. He is not about to watch 
his pilgrims grapple with grave, stern problems concern- 
ing truth, many of which had not appeared above the 
horizon in his time—such problems as the existence of 
God, the trustworthiness of Scripture, the claim of the 
Gospel to be indeed to all men the power of God unto 
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salvation. It is very hard to decide how far errors of 
the mind in these matters spring from perversities in the 
heart. Who shall pronounce to what extent the cling- 
ing mists of doubt are exhalations from the gulf of sin— 
and whether man in general thinks wrong because he is 
too content to do wrong, hiding like Adam in the shadow 
of the trees because he has first fallen? These questions 
were not in Bunyan’s mind; and we had better at this 
point dismiss them from ours. Only, as we dismiss 
them, let us thoughtfully mark the distinct challenge in 
that word of our Lord: “If any man willeth to do the 
will of God, he shall know of the doctrine whether it 
be of God” (John vii. 17, R.V.). When Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby was in early life greatly troubled by the statements 
of the Christian creed, he was advised not to read con- 
troversial writings, but to exercise himself in prayer, 
holy living, and good deeds. He followed the advice, 
and obedience solved problems that could be made clear 
in no other way. As Robertson of Brighton put it, 
‘obedience is the organ of spiritual knowledge.” 

But laying aside the problem of intellectual doubt as 
somewhat apart, it should be distinctly stated that the 
connection between religious depression and previous sin 
is by no means invariable. The best of pilgrims have 
had moments of despondency. The Book of Psalms 
would be much shorter than it is, if some of its songs 
had not come from cells in Doubting Castle. John 
the Baptist was threatened by Giant Despair when he 
sent the message to our Saviour: “Art thou He that 
should come, or do we look for another?” And even 
One upon the cross uttered a cry to Heaven beginning 
with the question Why ?—“ Why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?”—and we are not told that at the moment the cry 
received an answer. Here such experiences hardly enter 
into Bunyan’s view; they belong rather to the earlier 
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teaching of the dark Valley that was part of the 
traveller’s appointed path. On the other hand, we must 
recognise quite distinctly that a great mass of Scripture 
teaching supports Bunyan’s conclusion that some wander- 
ing from the Narrow Way is very often the explanation 
of spiritual darkness and depression. Herrick truly, if 
quaintly, says : 


And when we think God’s looks are sour and grim, 
The alteration is in us, not Him. 


If a winter of doubt has settled upon the soul, the reason 
is often in the spiritual world as in the natural—not that 
the sun is farther off, or that there is any change in the 
orb of day, but that there has come to be a changed 
inclination of the planet to the source of all light and 
warmth. ‘The Lord’s hand,” says the prophet, “is not 
shortened, that it cannot save . . . but your iniquities have 
separated between you and your God” (Isa. lix. 1). 
Many such a plaint is found in Scripture as that put by 
the same prophet into the mouth of the Most High: 
“O that thou hadst hearkened to My commandments ! 
Then had thy peace been as a river, and thy righteousness 
as the waves of the sea” (Isa. xlviii. 18). 

The tyranny which was exercised over Christian and 
Hopeful during the miserable week of their confinement 
in Doubting Castle is very graphically described ; and it 
was well for Christian that his younger comrade was so 
true to his name, and gave as the unwearied tenor of 
his counsel, through all trial and depression, Hope thou 
in God and still hope. We may note a passing observa- 
tion of Bunyan, wherein there is “dust of gold,” namely, 
that Giant Despair “sometimes in sunshine weather fell 
into fits.” We are just on the point of considering what 
might be called the main method of escape from 
Doubting Castle; but it will cast no slight upon the 
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graver realities of the passage—realities only too grave 
to many a pilgrim—if we first remark that one in- 
direct and incidental means of avoiding doubt is the 
cultivation in the ordinary hours of life of “sunshine 
weather.” In every situation there are pleasant things 
for a man to attend to if he care; so that, as it has been 
put, ‘‘to see the day break, or the moon rise, or to meet 
a friend, or to hear the dinner-bell when he is hungry, 
fills one with surprising joys.” God is the Giver of all 
sunshine ; and to turn the face to the sunshine, to wel- 
come it, to choose deliberately to live in it—this is 
largely in the power of every man. All can cast across 
the world the blithe glance of the children’s lines : 
Of speckled eggs the birdie sings, 
And nests among the trees ; 


The sailor sings of ropes and things 
In ships upon the seas. 


The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain ; 
The organ with the organ-man 
Is singing in the rain.? 
“No one who has read the Memoir of Mleeming Jenkin,” 
says a recent writer, “can ever forget the charming 
picture of the last days of the Professor’s father, Captain 
Jenkin. The Captain’s request for a device to be hung 
below the trophy in his dining-room is significant of the 
whole. ‘I want you to work me something, Annie. 
An anchor at each side,—an anchor stands for an old 
sailor, you know—stands for hope, you know—an anchor 
at each side, and in the middle Tuanxrun.’”? He 
who thus cherishes a thankful, hopeful spirit will already 
be on the path of Tennyson’s counsel : 


Be thou wise, 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt. 





a i, We Stevenson! 2 Kelman, Faith of Robert Lowis Stevenson. 
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The release of the pilgrims from Doubting Castle was 
brought about by their discovery and use of the Key of 
Promise. It was on Sunday morning, after a season 
of much prayer, that the thought of the key came 
suddenly into the awakened memory of Christian. 
Sunday is a day of holy memories ; and in the “sanctuary 
of God” thoughts “too painful” are often lightened 
(Ps. lxxiii. 16, 17). “What a fool, quoth Christian, 
am I, thus to lie in a stinking Dungeon, when I may as 
well walk at liberty! I have a Key in my bosom called 
Promise, that will, I am persuaded, open any lock in 
Doubting Castle.” The issue of the discovery is well 
known. Each lock in turn yielded to the key ; and the 
pilgrims got safely back to the Highway, and there both 
themselves sang praise for their escape, and set up a — 
warning pillar, whereon “many that followed after read 
what was written, and escaped the danger.” 

When we read that these pilgrims were brought to 
liberty by the use of the Key of Promise, we may regard 
the incident as a little window in the story, through 
which we can look out on a view much wider than itself. 
Some great principles regarding God’s Promise, and the 
use to be made of it, become visible through this narrow 
chink. 

1. The first question to be asked under any bondage 
of doubt is the question of an old king of Israel, ‘Is 
there any word from the Lord?” (Jer. xxxvii. 17). It 
is always God’s part to speak, and ours to hear; His to 
reveal Himself, and ours to walk in the light He sends. 
But God has not been silent; and in the promises we 
hear His voice, and learn His mind. In the Bible 
there are already given to us “exceeding great and 
precious promises” (2 Peter i. 4). Many of these, like 
the stars, shine brightest in the dark. What a wonderful 
store of promise there is in Scripture for us, “on whom 
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the ends of the world are come”! The patriarchs of 
olden time lived upon one or two, and nourished upon 
these a strong and victorious faith. The Psalmist had 
but a scanty store, but he counted these a treasure more 
rich than gold, and not only spoke his response, but 
sang it in triumphant exultation. Now, God “who 
spake unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by His Son.” These words of 
assurance, which formed the “Steps” across the quaking 
Slough at the beginning of the journey, are still needed 
by the maturer pilgrim as the “ Key” to unlock the cells 
of Doubt. The crisis in the deliverance from doubt of 
one of Scotland’s ripest scholars is thus given in his own 
words: “At last in our talk I happened to be quoting 
a text. My companion started forward and said in his 
foreign accent, ‘See! you have de word of God in your 
mouth!’ It passed through me like electricity—the 
great thought that God meant man to know His mind: 
God—His Word—in my very mouth. It was, I believe, 
the seed of perhaps all I have.”! The question, then, 
naturally suggests itself :— 

Why therefore should we do ourselves this wrong, 

Or others,—that we are not always strong, 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 


Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy, and strength, and courage are with Thee ?? 


2. The answer to this question lies in the fact, which 
Scripture and the Pelgrim’s Progress equally emphasise, 
that the Key of Promise is given, not to lie idle in 
the bosom, but to be consciously and believingly used. 
Possession of the key of promise does not guarantee 
its use. Christian carried it in his bosom from 
Wednesday till Sunday morning, and was yet under 


1 Memoir of John Duncan. 2 Trench. 
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the dominion of the tyrant. Hopeful, so much more 
buoyant, was equally forgetful. The hand which uses 
this key of promise is called Prayer. God’s promise 
is not a bed to sleep upon, but a key to be put into the 
lock and turned. The assurances of God’s Word are 
like mines to be digged, like quarries to be worked, 
like cheques to be brought to the bank of Heaven, and 
individually endorsed with the holder’s name. The 
King does not hold out the golden sceptre that is in His 
hand, merely that we may regard it with the eye of 
interest and wonder, but that, like Esther of old, we 
may draw near and touch the top of the sceptre, and 
hear the voice which says to us, “ What wilt thou, and 
what is thy request?” This truth is illustrated in one 
of the most remarkable treasuries of promise in Scripture 
(Ezek. xxxvi. 22-38) where are found many assurances of 
God’s blessing: ‘‘Then will I sprinkle clean water upon 


you and ye shall be clean. . . . A new heart also will I 
give you. ... I will put My spirit within you. .. . I will 
be your God. . . . I will also save you,” with many others. 


But what is almost the final word of this beautiful chain 
of promise? ‘Thus saith the Lord God, I will yet for 
this be enquired of by the house of Israel to do it for 
them.” The Heavenly Father likes to see the enquiring 
faces of His children lifted up to Him regarding the 
words He has spoken. A great gift of the Revised 
Version to the Church of Christ is the new rendering of 
2 Cor. i. 20: “For how many soever be the promises 
of God, in Him (ze. Christ) is the Yea: wherefore also 
through Him is the Amen, unto the glory of God through 
us.” Two voices are heard in this text—God’s voice saying 
Yea; man’s voice saying Amen. In Christ is the Yea, 
the sure confirmation of each promise of God; what is 
needed now to complete the circuit is our believing 
Amen—that is, the confiding praiseful response, J say 
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Amen to that. The “lost chord” of many a Christian 
life—leading to such wistful questionings as those of 
Dean Trench in his sonnet—is just in reality what it is 
in the well-known song, “the sound of a great Amen” 
—of this great Amen. In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
we read, ‘‘He hath said, I will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee. So that we may boldly say, The Lord is 
my helper, and I will not fear.” Let the reader mark 
the two voices of this text: He hath said . . . so that 
We may say. One is the Everlasting Yea spoken in 
Heaven, the other is the Amen of believing response 
returned on earth. 

3. In our day, perhaps, the converse aspect of this 
truth is of special importance—that faith is only rightly 
founded when built on the distinct promise of God. 
Man must listen before he speaks, and hearken before 
he prays. Prayer is response, rather than initiative. It 
flows not from the intermittent spring of our own feeling, 
but from the full-flowing fountain of the revealed will of 


God :— 
Thy promise is my only plea, 
With this I venture nigh. 


We are to ask that it may be given to us; but we are 
to lay down our asking on the lines of some promise 
of God, that it may run safely and straight to its 
destination. We are to seek that we may find; but 
first we must have some intelligent understanding of the 
treasure which God has hid for us in His field. We are 
to knock that it may be opened to us, and perhaps to 
knock loud and long; but we are to be sure that we are 
standing at God’s door of opportunity, where His will to 
answer is disclosed. We must guard against a mere 
unreasoning faith in Faith—the root of many modern 
errors, and especially of those which belong to the cult 
called “‘ Christian Science.” Our prayer is not like the 
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giant Atlas (as the ancients were reproached for conceiv- 
ing him) who had the world resting upon him, while he 
himself rested upon nothing. As we have already said, 
the first question to be asked is that of King Zedekiah, 
“Ts there any word from the Lord?” When that Word 
is found, then the assurance is easy :— 


He Himself has bid thee pray, 
Therefore will not say thee nay. 


REFERENCES ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER XV 
By-PaTtTH Mrapow 


‘* Beware of by-paths ; take heed thou dost not turn into those 
lanes which lead out of the way. Some of them are dangerous 
because of practice, some because of opinion, but mind them not ; 
mind the path before thee, look right before thee, turn neither to 
the right hand nor to the left, but let thine eyes look right on, 
even right before thee.” —The Heavenly Footman. 


EscAPE FROM DOUBTING CASTLE 
“ Upon the Swallow 


This pretty bird, O! how she flies and sings, 
But could she do so if she had not wings ? 
Her wings bespeak my faith, her songs my peace ; 
When I believe and sing, my doubtings cease.” 
Book for Boys and Girls. 


“ And indeed it would be comely, if we, instead of doubting and 
despairing, did sing in the ways of the Lord ; have we not cause 
thus to do when the Lord is round about us with sword and shield, 
watching for us against the enemy, that He may deliver us from 
their hand ?”—Israel’s Hope Encouraged. 


“And thus is the prayer of saints sometimes turned into praise 
and thanksgiving, and yet are prayers still. This is a mystery, 
God’s people pray with their praises. A sensible thanksgiving, for 
mercies received, is a mighty prayer in the sight of God ; it prevails 
with Him unspeakably.”—Discouwrse Touching Prayer. 
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PRAYER AND THE PROMISE 

“Take heed therefore of a prayerless heart, if you would grow 
in this grace of the fear of God. Prayer is as the pitcher that 
fetcheth water from the brook, therewith to water the herbs ; break 
the pitcher, and it will fetch no water, and for want of water the 
garden withers.” —4 Treatise on the Fear of God. 

“* Now, if thou lovest inward sanctity, 
As all the saints do most unfeignedly, 
Then add to what I have already said 
Faith in the promise ; and be not afraid 
To urge it often at the throne of grace, 
And to expect it in its time and place. 
Then He that true is, and that cannot lie, 
Will give it unto thee, that thou thereby 
Mayest serve with faith, with fear, in truth and love, 
That God that did at first thy spirit move 
To ask it to His praise, that He might be 
Thy God, and that He might delight in thee.” 
Ebal and Gerizim. 

“‘ Prayer is a sincere sensible affectionate pouring out of the heart 
to God, through Christ, in the assistance of the Spirit, for swch 
things as God hath promised. Prayer it is, when it is within the 
compass of God’s Word; and it is blasphemy, or at best vain 
babbling, when the petition is beside the book. David, in his 
prayer, kept his eye on the Word of God. ‘My soul,’ saith he, 
‘cleaveth to the dust ; quicken me according to Thy word.’ . . . So 
that I say, as the Spirit is the helper and governor of the soul, when 
it prayeth according to the will of God ; so He guideth by and accord- 
ing to, the Word of God, and His promise. Hence it is that our 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself did make a stop, though His life lay at. 
stake for it. I could now pray to My Father, and He should give 
Me more than twelve legions of angels; but how then must the 
Scripture be fulfilled? As who should say, Were there but a word 
for it in the Scripture, I should soon be out of the hands of mine 
enemies, I should be helped by angels ; but the Scripture will not 
warrant this kind of praying, for that saith otherwise. It is a 
praying then according to‘the Word and promise. The Spirit by 
the Word must direct, as well in the manner, as in the matter of 
prayer.” —Discourse Touching Prayer. 

‘“‘The Pharisee is said to pray ‘with himself.’ God and the 
Pharisee were not together, there was only the Phavrisec and himself.” 
—The Phurisee and the Publican. 


CHAPTER XVI 


DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS AND LITTLE-FAITH 


WueEN the name of the Delectable Mountains passed, 
with so many other terms of Bunyan’s story, into common 
speech, it seems to have drawn round it a softer and 
more relaxing air than the first explorers are allowed 
to feel, and thus to have assumed a character which the 
Dreamer hardly intended. We must be careful here to 
study the complete picture, and not merely part of it, lest 
in lingering on the adjective “delectable,” with its sweet- 
ness, we should forget that the delectable things in this 
case are mountains, with an exhilarating ascent, a lofty 
outlook, a bracing breeze. 

The situation of the Delectable Mountains, as they 
would appear on a map of the pilgrimage, should be 
realised. They stand almost midway between the House 
Beautiful and the Celestial City. From the House 
Beautiful, in former days, Christian had been pointed 
to “a most pleasant Mountainous Country . .. very 
delectable to behold,” and had been told that “it was 
Immanuel’s Land ; and as common as this Hill is, to and 
for all pilgrims.” That country was then “at a great 
distance” ; and much had happened in the interval. But 
now that the pilgrim has attained this land of his hope, 
he finds that, casting his glance still forward, he is actually 
within sight of the final goal of his journey. From one 
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of the peaks of the Delectable Mountains, called Clear, 
Christian and his companion see, if not the Celestial City 
itself, at least, “something like the Gate, and also some 
of the Glory of the place.” This central position of the 
Mountains helps us to understand something of Bunyan’s 
meaning in depicting them. They are, on the one hand, 
the very best to which the custodians of the Church of 
Christ can point young travellers as their dwelling-place 
in this life ; they are also, just for that reason, the view- 
point for some glimpse into the joys of the life beyond. 
Obviously the arrival at these sunny uplands finds its 
meaning in 
a closer walk with God, 
A calm and heayenly frame, 


A light to shine upon the road 
That leads me to the Lamb. 


They mark a season of believing acceptance of the very 
best God has to give to His children. They correspond 
to hours in the Christian journey when obedience has 
brought a deep clear insight into truth; when the past 
in its mercy, and the future in its hope stand out radiant 
as from the summit of a hill. ‘These mountains,” says 
one of the Shepherds, “are Immanuel’s Land, and they 
are within sight of His City ; and the sheep also are His, 
and He laid down His life for them.” The Delectable 
Mountains, in short, are the best fruits of religious experi- 
ence ; and it is the recent testimony of an unprejudiced 
witness that “‘the best fruits of religious experience are 
the best things that history has to show.” ! 

The key-words of this passage may be taken as these 
—Abundance ; Fellowship ; Caution. 

The sense of Abundance is produced by many 
touches in Bunyan’s vivid picture. On these mountains 
were “Gardens and Orchards, Vineyards and Fountains 


1 Prof, William James. 
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of water ; where also they drank and washed themselves, 
and did freely eat of the Vineyards.” ‘The Lord of 
these Mountains hath given us a charge,” says one of the 
Shepherds who dwell there, “not to be forgetful to 
entertain strangers; therefore the good of the place is 
before you.” Later on, the Shepherds “had them to 
their Tents, and made them partake of that which was 
ready at present.” The impression is one of all good 
things in plenty, with a hospitable and ungrudging wel- 
come. But such Delectable Mountains are not confined 
to the Pilgrim’s Progress ; they rise in far simpler beauty 
throughout the New Testament itself. If the Christian 
is poor, it is not from lack of wealth laid up for him 
in the purpose of God. He may forget to “possess 
his possessions”; but the possessions—‘“ unsearchable 
riches” (Ephes. iii. 8)—are at his disposal. To trace 
throughout the Bible such words as “abound,” “ abun- 
dant,” and “abundantly,” is to receive a vivid impression 
of the generous hospitality shown by God to His pilgrim- 
guests. His Son came not only to give men life, rich 
as the smallest share in that gift would be, but to give 
them “life more abundantly” (John x. 10). Prayer is 
answered by the Father not after the manner of human 
asking, but “exceeding abundantly, above all that we 
ask or think” (Ephes. iii. 20). It is not God’s will 
that men should get to heaven (as it has been put) “by 
the skin of their teeth,” but that ‘‘an entrance shall be 
ministered unto you abundantly into the everlasting 
kingdom” (2 Peter i. 11). The measure of God’s love 
in the Cross at the outset is the measure of His grace 
upon the onward path. 

The joyous Fellowship of the Delectable Mountains 
is another outstanding feature of them. It is here that 
we meet with the four Shepherds—Knowledge, Experi- 
ence, Watchful, and Sincere—whose welcome of the 
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pilgrims is so affectionate, and whose teaching is so useful. 
It has been disputed whether these Shepherds were in- 
tended by the Dreamer to be divine or human; but the 
answer is immaterial. It is certain that every higher up- 
land of the Christian life is marked by a new manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit of Fellowship—fellowship, that is “with 
the Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ,” but then 
also with others for the Saviour’s sake (1 John i. 3). 
To enter into fellowship with Christ (says the apostle 
in the text referred to) is to enter into fellowship with 
all who are Christ’s. When the strains of the closing 
hymn or paraphrase are dying away in Public Worship, _ 
and some minister of Christ is lifting up his hands in his 
Master’s name to bless the people, the words wherewith 
he sends them forth into the world arrive at a well- 
remembered close—‘‘and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost be with you all.” The communion spoken of 
in the Benediction is not communion with the Holy 
Ghost ; but communion with Christ and with fellow- 
Christians, ministered by the Holy Ghost. Thus we 
pray that by the resting of the Holy Spirit upon our lives, 
we may be led into a richer experience of communion (or 
fellowship—it is the same word in the New Testament) 
with God, and therefore with one another. It has often 
been remarked in this connection how absolutely free 
the Purlgrim’s Progress is from sectarianism, or the 
narrowness of party-spirit. It has been composed on a 
very lofty upland of Christian charity. The passage in 
the writings of Whitefield which a living statesman has 
declared he most loves is from the preface to an edition 
of Bunyan: “But this I must own more particularly 
endears Mr. Bunyan to my heart—he was a catholic 
spirit. . . . I am persuaded that if, like him, we were 
more deeply and experimentally baptized with the benign 
and gracious influences of the blessed Spirit, we should 
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be less baptized into the waters of strife, about circum- 
stantials, and non-essentials.” 

A third feature of the Delectable Mountains must not 
for a moment be lost sight of—the humble and salutary 
Caution still impressed upon the comrades. Perhaps 
never before upon their journey has the truth of Bunyan’s 
remark, that “pilgrims are steady kept by Faith and 
Fear,” become more evident than just at this point, 
where privileges have been greatest, joys sweetest, and 
the outlook most commanding. From two directions 
Christian and Hopeful are moved to the prayer—‘ Keep 
us, O Lord, in the safety of deep humiliation.” They 
are made to recognise as never before the narrow escapes 
of the Past; they are warned even more earnestly than 
before as to the possible perils of the Yuture. On the 
one hand, when they look back upon the past from the 
wider outlook of the Hills, and are shown by the 
Shepherds the unhappy end to which other travellers 
have come, they are led to feel with the Psalmist— 
“but as for me, my feet were almost gone; my steps 
had wellnigh slipped” (Ps. Ixxiii. 2). Most readers 
will know the sense of mingled awe and thanksgiving 
with which in common life we look back upon a narrow 
escape,—recognising the nearness of the peril and the 
wonder of the deliverance. Such narrow escapes in the 
spiritual world are recognised by the pilgrims to have been 
often their portion in days gone by; and they see how 
true it is that God’s goodness has been their one defence, 
while “with mercy and with judgment their web of 
time He wove.” Indeed the Shepherds themselves do 
not know all that their guests are thinking while some 
scenes are being unveiled. It is here that the memorable 
sentence occurs, after one scene waking secret memories 
in the travellers, “then Christian and Hopeful looked 
upon one another, with tears gushing out, but yet said 
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nothing to the Shepherds.” And then again, on the 
other hand, a salutary caution is impressed upon the 
pilgrims, when the Shepherds direct their eyes and 
thoughts to the future. It is made very plain to the 
travellers Zionward that even now their journey is not 
over. “Then said the pilgrims one to another, We 
have need to cry to the Strong for strength.” “Ay,” 
replied their hosts, “‘and you will have need to use it, 
when you have it, too.” When, at the final farewell, 
each Shepherd delivers a parting message to the way- 
farers, two messages out of the four are earnest words 
of warning. To “beware of the Flatterer”; to “take 
heed that they sleep not on the Inchanted Ground ”-— 
the reader soon sees how necessary these cautions were. 
In the Memoir of Frances Ridley Havergal we read of 
a time in her life when she received an altogether new 
vision of God’s power to bless and keep His trustful 
people—a blessing so definite that she said it “lifted 
her whole life into sunshine, of which all she had 
previously experienced. was but as pale and passing 
April gleams, compared with the fulness of Summer 
glory.” But shortly afterwards we find her writing thus : 
‘Never, oh never before, did sin seem so hateful, nor 
watchfulness so necessary ; and a keenness of watchful- 
ness too, beyond what one ever thought of, only some- 
how different, not a distressed sort, but a happy sort.” 
In the end of the nineteenth century, no less than in the 
seventeenth, the outlook from the Delectable Mountains 
revealed new ground for prayerful caution. 

This leads us to say, in parting from this episode, 
that we must keep specially in view what was said before 
as to the inevitable form of such an allegory as Bunyan’s. 
The story, as a story, must keep in constant movement 
from one scene to another. But it does not follow that what 
is meant by a scene in the story must in real life be left 
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behind by the actual Christian. Just as the Interpreter’s 
House is not really done and done with at any one point 
of the journey—just as the House Beautiful offers its 
shelter not at one stage, but at all stages of the Way— 
so it is with these sunny Hills, where the Shepherds feed 
their flocks, where the air is so clear, and provision so 
abundant. In the Dream they must perforce be pictured 
as entered and quitted once for all. But they are not to 
be so pictured in life. These “Highlands” are not for 
spiritual tourists, who may enter once in a lifetime, and 
carry away the memory of a hasty glimpse. They are 
not even for holiday-makers, whose home is elsewhere, 
but who seek a refreshing change. They are rather the 
Hills of the 121st Psalm, whereto the Psalmist lifted his 
eyes and found God to be his help, conscious of being 
under the perpetual keeping of One who would neither 
slumber nor sleep. 


LITTLF-FAITH 


The story of Little-faith is best regarded as a contrast 
and foil to the picture of the Delectable Mountains, 
which it closely follows. Here we find the portrait 
of a man, most tenderly drawn, and sympathetically 
filled in, who is undoubtedly on the way to Zion, but 
who has no sense of joy in his pilgrimage at all, and is 
so hungry and poor that he has often to live upon the 
charity of others. There is not a sign in his life of the 
provision of any abundance, and no one would guess 
that he was an “heir of God, and joint-heir with Christ.” 
Yet we are absolutely forbidden to think of him as 
insincere, or, in the main things, self-deceived. ‘“ He 
dwelt in the town of Sincere” ; ‘his mind was on things 
Divine.” But he had suffered so hardly at the hands 
of the three thieves Faint-heart, Mistrust and Guilt, that 
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all his spending-money was taken away, his journey 
was turned into one long sigh, and even the priceless 
“Jewel” which the thieves had not been able to snatch 
brought him but little comfort. It is to be noticed as 
the main point in the picture that Little-faith’s poverty 
is set forth as blameworthy, and as a very grave 
misfortune both for himself and others. It fell to the 
writer, at one period in his life, to visit an old woman 
who lived in apparent destitution. She gave herself no 
enjoyment of even the usual necessaries of life, endured 
discomfort both from cold and hunger, and often received 
the kindly assistance of neighbours. And yet, when that 
old woman died, she was found to have nearly £1000 in 
the bank. With abundant means, she had scanty fare. 
With large possibilities, she made little use of them. 
Possessing wealth, she did not choose to benefit by her 
possession. Now when the Psalmist said in a striking 
sentence, ‘‘The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance, 
and of my cup” (Psalm xvi. 5), he painted the kind of 
life which God means for His household—the life which 
not only inherits wealth, but makes its wealth available 
for daily use. A man’s Inheritance is one thing; his 
Cup may be quite another. The inheritance is what he 
has in lands or houses or in the bank ; and conceivably 
he may permit this to be “locked up,” and to bring him 
little joy. But the Cup is what brings his inheritance 
within the range of his own enjoyment ; what provides a 
portion for every day, and carries it to an appreciating 
lip. Another Psalmist spoke of his cup as “running 
over.” Now, Little-faith was the heir of a great in- 
heritance, but he had no corresponding cup. He had 
suffered himself to be robbed of his due portion by a 
faint heart, a mistrustful timidity, a guilty diffidence. 
With the jewel of salvation safe in his bosom, he had 
lost his spending-money of Christian power and daily 
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grace. In Boswell’s Life of Johnson a retort is quoted 
of Joseph Addison to one who twitted him on his small 
powers of conversation, contrasted with his remarkable 
gift of writing: “I have only ninepence in my pocket, 
but I can draw for a thousand pounds.” To apply this 
sentence to Little-faith, we have to reverse both the 
order and the emphasis. On the Bank of Heaven he 
might well draw for a thousand pounds. But the poor 
man had only ninepence in his pocket. And while this 
plight was unhappy for himself, it was disastrous to the 
value of any testimony he could bear to his King. 

On the other hand, we are not to judge of Little-faith 
as of one who was lightly overcome. Bunyan had a 
very warm and tender place in his heart for this his~ 
newest character. Never does Christian wax so nearly 
cross with Hopeful, as when the younger pilgrim speaks 
slightingly of Little-faith, and implies that he can only 
have been a weak and nerveless coward. ‘Thou 
talkest,” says the older disciple, “like one whose head is 
in the shell to this very day.” ‘Had the Thieves appeared 
to thee as they did to him, they might have put thee to 
second thoughts.” And Christian goes on to tell of his 
own straits in a similar assault, and how “no man can 
tell what in that combat attends us, but he that hath 
been in the battle himself.” The most important thing 
to remember, when we try to estimate the character of 
this disciple, is that the Object of faith is more important 
than the strength of faith. Little-faith’s faltering trust 
was whole-heartedly directed to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thus it united him to a strong Saviour. Little-faith 
preserved his jewel ; he had enough of faith to take him 
home. In the Life of Dr. J. H. Wilson of Edinburgh, 
an incident is given, bearing on this passage. Dr. Wilson 
had been expounding the Pilgrim’s Progress to his con- 
gregation. Shortly afterwards, he was visiting an elderly 
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Christian woman who had undergone a surgical operation 
which all but deprived her of the power of speech. 
When asked how it was with her, she whispered with 
difficulty, in the midst of her pain, “The jewels are all 
safe.” 

To avoid the case of Little-faith, and to escape the lot 
of those who “timid creep to heaven,” we shall do well 
to listen to Christian’s conclusion at the end of the story. 
“When, therefore, we hear of such robberies on the 
King’s Highway, two things become us to do.” The 
first is to go out “harnessed,” especially with the shield 
of faith. The second is, that we desire of the King a 
convoy, “yea, that He will go with us Himself.” 


REFERENCES ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER XVI 
Lirzt More ABUNDANT 


‘*There is no single flower in God’s gospel-garden, they are all 
double and treble; there is a wheel within a wheel, a blessing 
within a blessing, in all the mercies of God. Manifold; a man 
cannot receive one, but he receives many, many folded up, one 
within another.” —Jsrael’s Hope Encouraged. 

“*Be content; let God give like Himself; He is that eternal 
God, and giveth like Himself. When kings give, they do not use 
to give as poor men do. Hence it is said that Nabal made a feast 
in his house like the feast of a king ; and again ‘ All these things 
did Araunah, as a king, give unto David.’ Now God is a great 
king, let Him give likea king; nay, let Him give like Himself, and 
do thou receive like thyself. He hath all, and thou hast nothing.” 
—Come and Welcome to Jesus Christ. 

“We satisfy ourselves with the slaying of the sacrifice ; we look 
not enough after our Aaron as He goes into the Holiest, there to 
sprinkle the mercy-seat with blood on our account. God forbid 
that the least syllable of what I say should be intended by me, or 
construed by others, as if I intended to diminish the price paid by 
Christ for our redemption in this world. But since His dying is 
His laying down His price, and His intercession the urging and 
managing the worthiness of it in the presence of God against 
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Satan, there is glory to be found therein, and we should look after 
Him into the Holy Place.”—Christ a Complete Saviour. 

‘‘ When the good shepherd went to look for his sheep that was 
lost in the wilderness, and had found it, did it go one step home- 
wards upon its own legs? did not the shepherd take her and lay 
her upon his shoulder, and bring her home rejoicing? This then 
is not love only, but love to a degree.”—Saint’s Knowledge of 
Christ’s Love. 

‘‘There is another blessing that comes to us by this living 
water, and that is the blessing of communion. This is called 
in another place the ‘communion of the Holy Ghost.” Now He 
warmeth spirits, uniteth spirits, enlighteneth spirits; reviveth, 
cherisheth, quickeneth, strengtheneth graces ; renews assurances, 
brings old comforts to mind, weakens lusts, emboldeneth and 
raiseth a spirit of faith, of love, of hope, of prayer, and makes 
the Word a blessing, conference a blessing, meditation a blessing, 
and duty very delightful to the soul.” — The Water of Life. 


CAUTION 


‘Never did man yet catch harm by the enjoyment and fulness 
of the grace of God. There is no fear of excess or of surfeiting 
here. Grace makes no man proud, no man wanton, no man 
haughty, no man careless or negligent as to his duty that is 
incumbent upon him, either to God or man. No, grace keeps 
a man low in his own eyes, humble, self-denying, penitent, 
watchful, savoury in good things, charitable, and makes him 
kindly affectioned to the brethren, pitiful and courteous to all 
men.” — The Water of Life. 

‘*Satan also diligently waiteth to come in at the door, if Care- 
less have left it a little a-chare.”—Christ a Complete Saviour. 

** Wherefore, as thou art busy in desiring more grace, be also 
desirous that wisdom to manage it with faithfulness may also be 
granted unto thee. Thou wilt say, Grace, if I had it, will do 
all this for me. It will, and will not. It will, if thou watch and 
be sober ; it will not, if thou be foolish and remiss. Men of great 
grace may grow consumptive in grace, and idleness may turn him 
that wears a plush jacket into rags.”—The Desire of the Righteous 
Granted. 


LITTLE-FAITH 


‘Great men, while and where their.sons are travellers, appoint 
that their bags of money be lodged ready, or conveniently paid in 
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at such and such a place, for the suitable relief of them; and so 
they meet with supplies. Why, so are the sons of the Great One, 
and He has allotted that we should travel at a great distance from 
our Father’s house ; wherefore He has appointed that grace shall 
be provided for us, to supply at such a place, such a state or 
temptation, as need requires: but withal, as my lord expecteth 
his son should acquaint him with the present emptiness of his 
purse, and with the difficulty he hath now to grapple with ; so 
God, our Father, expects that we should plead by Christ our need 
at the throne of grace, in order to a supply of grace. Now this, 
then, shows the reason why many Christians that are indeed 
possessed with the grace of God, do yet walk so oddly, act so poorly, 
and live such ordinary lives in the world. They are like to those 
gentlemen’s sons that walk in ragged hue, when they might be 
maintained better. Such young men care not, perhaps scorn, to 
acquaint their fathers with their wants, and therefore walk in 
their thread-bare jackets, and hose and shoes out at the heels! 
a right emblem of the uncircumspect child of God.” — Saint’s 
Privilege and Profit. 

‘‘Make conscience of the duty of believing, aud be as afraid of 
falling short here as in any other command of God.” —Justification 
an Imputed Righteousness. 

**T have seen men (and yet they are worse than God) take most 
care of, and also best provide for, those of their children that have 
been most infirm and helpless; and our Advocate shall ‘gather 
His lambs with His arms, and carry them in His bosom’; yea and 
I.know there is such an art in showing and making mention of 
weaknesses as shall make the tears stand in a parent’s eyes, and as 
shall make him search to the bottom of his purse to find out what 
may do his weakling good.”—TZhe Work of Jesus Christ as an 
Advocate. 

«*T know the modest saint is apt to be abashed to think what a 
troublesome one he is, and what a make-work he has been in God’s 
house all his days ; and let him be filled with holy blushing ; but 
let him not forsake his Advocate.”—The Work of Jesus Christ as 
an Advocate. 


CHAPTER XVII 
CONCLUDING INCIDENTS 


In Dr. Brown’s admirable biography of Bunyan—a book 
which has thrown much light on the obscurer facts of the 
Dreamer’s life—an interesting circumstance is pointed 
out in connection with the point in the pilgrimage we 
have now reached. It will be observed that there is at 
this point a curious break in the current of the story. 
After describing the parting of Christian and Hopeful 
from the Shepherds on the Delectable Mountains, Bunyan 
says, “So I awoke from my Dream.” Then in the next 
paragraph he adds, “And I slept and dreamed again, 
and saw the same two pilgrims going down the Mountains 
along the Highway towards the City.” This is the only 
break which occurs in the First Part of the book, and 
Dr. Brown has plausibly conjectured that the interrup- 
tion corresponds to a change in Bunyan’s circumstances 
—namely, to his release from prison. We have not 
hitherto remarked upon the well-known fact that the 
Pilgrim’s Progress is one of those “songs in the night,” 
which, like the praises of Paul and Silas at Philippi, have 
formed the unexpected music of captivity. It ranks in 
this respect with Luther’s translation of the Bible, made 
in the Wartburg; with Rutherford’s Letters; with 
Madame Guyon’s poems, written in the Bastille. And 
it would be pleasant to think that the beautiful words 
200 
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wherein Bunyan has described, in subsequent pages of 
his book, the passing of his pilgrims through the Land 
of Beulah were literally true of the writer himself at the 
moment—that ‘“‘the air was very sweet and pleasant” ; 
and that they “heard continually the singing of Birds, 
and saw every day the Flowers appear on the earth.” 


IGNORANCE 


The story of “Ignorance,” that “very brisk lad that 
came out of the Country of Conceit,” runs alongside that 
of the true pilgrims from this point to the end of the 
book ; and while sometimes disappearing from the surface 
of the narrative for many pages together, comes into 
specially sad prominence at the close, till the very last 
words of the allegory are a passage of tragedy concerning 
him. His portrait is that of a man who, having many 
of the outward marks of a true pilgrim, lacks the “one 
thing needful”; and who is best described in Scripture 
language by the charge brought against the Jews, that 
they “being zgnorant of God’s righteousness, and going 
about to establish their own righteousness, have not 
submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God” 
(Rom. x. 3). In several pages of conversation with 
Christian and Hopeful, Ignorance is shown as fighting 
fiercely against the conviction that he is entirely depend- 
ent on Christ, and on Christ alone, for acceptance. His 
heart, he says, is a good heart; he “will never believe 
it to be thus bad.” In some sense he admits that he 
must believe in Christ for justification ; but when we read 
the context, we see the force of Christian’s retort, ‘“‘ How ! 
thinkest thou, thou must believe in Christ, when thou 
seest not thy need of Him?” In a word, Ignorance is 
one of those who, believing themselves to be “rich, and 
increased with goods, and to have need of nothing,” know 
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not that they are really “wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked” (Rev. iii. 17). He has, so 
far as feelings are concerned, a happier crossing of the 
River of Death, in the ferry-boat of Vain-confidence, than 
have Christian and Hopeful. Yet it is of him that the 
terrible words are written, whose emphatic position at the 
close of the allegory makes it impossible to forget them, 
“Then I saw that there was a way to Hell even from the 
Gates of Heaven.” 

Several commentators who are loud in praise of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress as a whole have stored up wrath and 
resentment against Bunyan’s treatment of Ignorance. 
This passage might almost be termed the lightning- 
conductor of the Pilgrim’s Progress. It has gathered to 
itself nearly all the hostile criticism ever passed on the 
book. The treatment accorded by the pilgrims to this 
hapless soul has been denounced as harsh, and the fate 
predicted for him as pitiless and unfair. And it cannot 
be denied that in the manner and tone of the picture of 
Ignorance’s character and destiny there is an unusual lack 
of tenderness and sympathy ; that the arguments wherein 
Christian engages him are painfully hard and cold, and 
the victories won over him austerely logical. It will be 
to some readers a source of relief to discover that we can 
so far account for and condone the harsh accents of this 
passage by discerning in them the echoes of an eager 
controversy in which Bunyan had been engaged some 
years before. 

At the same time we need not blink the fact that 
if Bunyan had not believed as he did about Ignorance, 
he could not have written as he did about Christian. 
All that the Dreamer feels about salvation—his almost 
breathless sense of awe and wonder at its exceeding 
greatness, its freeness and yet its difficulty, its simplicity 
and yet its mystery—all this implies an equal sense of the 
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danger of a counterfeit, and the tragedy involved in missing 
what God’s love has brought so near. It is vain to praise 
the light in the picture, and to shrink from the shadow. 
The painter would have told you that the light implied 
the shadow. The possibility of such a character as Ignor- 
ance making a fair outward show, and yet being deluded, 
is implied in all the urgency of Gospel warning, and in the 
self-witness of Christian experience as Bunyan has por- 
trayed it.! 
THE FLATTERER 


In this episode, Bunyan returns to the true pilgrims, 
and shows once more their need of many-sided watchful- 
ness. The Flatterer is a man “black of flesh but 
covered with a very light Robe,” who illustrates Luther’s 
saying, ‘You need not fear a black devil half so much 
as a white one.” His special task is to appear as‘ an 
angel of light, and to lure the pilgrims to a faith which 
has crossed the verge of presumption, and to a path 
whose particular danger is that it appears to lie so straight, 
“yea, it seemed withal to lie as straight as the way 
which they should go.” One of the Shepherds had warned 
the pilgrims to beware of the Flatterer; another had 
given them a Note of the way. They had not been 
without instruction ; their safeguard had lain in the secret 
remembered too late by Hopeful, ‘By the word of Thy 
lips, I have kept me from the paths of the destroyer” 
(Ps. xvii. 4). Yet they are both misled; they are en- 
tangled in the Flatterer’s net ; they are not restored to the 
right way without painful chastisement. As Bunyan says : 

Come hither, you that walk along the way, 
See how the pilgrims fare that go astray ! 


’Tis true they rescued were, but yet you see 
They’re scourged to boot ; let this your caution be. 





1 An interesting parallel to the portrait of Ignorance might be 
found in John Wesley’s later view of his own unregenerate life. 
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Now what is the kind of flattery represented by this 
Deceiver? Many modern Christians have had experience ~ 
of it and will recognise the deep insight of Bunyan’s 
description. Let it be remembered that Christian and 
Hopeful have lately descended from the highest level 
within the range of their experience. Moreover, they 
have just finished recalling the history of Little-faith, 
and are therefore justly full of a sense of the importance 
of great faith, and of the conquests to be won by it. 
The last notes of Christian’s song have barely died 
away : 

Whoso believes 


And gets more faith shall then a victor be 
Over ten thousand, else scarce over three. 


And now, just at this point, there meets them a man 
who calls upon them for an exercise of faith. He seems 
to speak with authority. He bids them follow him. 
They do not take time to inquire whether their faith is 
now passing over into delusion, because not founded 
upon the promise and word of God; or whether this 
new path will not shortly turn them away from Zion. 
We cannot ponder the situation without being at least 
forcibly reminded of the flattering claim to sinless 
perfection, which has beguiled and bewildered many 
pilgrims in all ages of the Church. The peculiar peril 
of this snare is just the demand it seems to make upon 
faith. It comes to Zion’s wayfarers in some moment 
of real and true insight, when faith’s simplicity and 
importance are very clear to them. It points them to 
a road seeming to lead very straight to their journey’s 
end. It lures them to overstep the point where humble 
faith, founded on the promise of God, passes into pre- 
sumptuous faith founded on self-flattery and bold 
assertion. It is true that the promises and offers of 
Scripture are magnificently large with regard to Christian 
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victory over sin, and that most disciples will realise 
how searching is the question on this subject of a 
recent preacher, “Is it right that we should be so afraid 
of the name perfection, and so little afraid of the fact of 
imperfection?” But while “from the side of grace and 
gift, all is perfect, . . . from the side of the Christian 
there is imperfect receptivity to the end. To the last 
he is to join with profound sincerity in the prayer, 
Forgive us our trespasses.” ? 


ATHEIST 


The Atheist, who ‘fell into a very great laughter” 
when he heard that the goal of the pilgrims’ journey was 
Mount Zion, is an entirely different enemy from the 
Flatterer, and one to our particular pilgrims much less 
dangerous. Bunyan gives very little space to him, and 
would probably have agreed with Mrs. Browning that 


A pagan kissing, for a step of Pan, 

The wild goat’s hoof-print on the loamy down, 

Exceeds our modern thinker, who turns back 

The strata—granite, limestone, coal, and clay, 
Concluding coldly with, ‘“‘ Here’s law! where’s God ?”? 


Only one remark need be made upon the page of the 
Prlgrim’s Progress allotted to the Atheist. The suspicion 
which our own age often seems to feel of anything like 
exalted feeling and joyful vision in the Christian life may be 
as liable to exaggeration as the feeling it suspects. Such 
emotions have their own place and value in God’s purpose 
for His pilgrims; and Hopeful’s retort to Atheist’s scoff 
shows how this is so. ‘ What!” cried Hopeful, ‘no 
Mount Zion? Did we not see from the Delectable 
Mountains the Gate of the City?” That is to say, by 


1 Dr. Charteris. 2 Bishop Moule. 
° Aurora Leigh. 
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the old vision enjoyed on the mountain-tops, the travellers 
are now armed against the doubts of the plain. By the 
Zion seen on the hills, assurance is sustained on the 
levels. 


Hoperuu’s Story 


“No history,” it has been said, “is so interesting or 
so instructive as the history of souls.” Like the New 
Testament writers before him, Bunyan had a profound 
conviction of this truth; and now, just as in the Book 
of Acts we find three times over the story of St. Paul’s 
conversion, repeated without any thought of weariness 
so three times over in the Pzlgrim’s Progress does the 
author describe to us the first turning to God of one or 
other of His pilgrims. This time it is Hopeful who takes 
up his parable, and gives another full-length portrait 
of conversion, to place beside those of Christian and of 
Faithful. With inimitable skill, the Dreamer introduces 
this passage at a point where it is particularly effective. 
The travellers have entered upon the ‘“ Enchanted 
Ground.” The danger of the Enchanted Ground is an 
almost uncontrollable desire to sleep. ‘I do now begin 
to grow so drowsy,” says the younger comrade, “that I 
can scarcely hold up mine eyes; let us lie down here 
and take one nap.” But such sleep were like the deadly 
stupor of wanderers lost in the snow; like the fatal 
slumber following certain snake-bites. ‘“ Lighten mine 
eyes,” the Psalmist had prayed in fear of it, “lest I sleep 
the sleep of death” (Ps. xiii. 3). Aware of the danger, 
and mindful of the warning of the Shepherds, Chris- 
tian said, “By no means, lest sleeping we never awake 
more. ... Now then, to prevent drowsiness in this 
place, let us fall into good discourse.” But before the 
discourse began, Christian sang the significant lines to 
Hopeful : 
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When Saints do sleepy grow, Jet them come hither, 
And hear how these two Pilgrims talk together. . . . 
Saints’ fellowship, if it be managed well, 

Keeps them awake, and that in spite of hell. 


In an earlier book of Bunyan’s entitled Christian 
Behaviour, the author has a beautiful simile: ‘ Christians 
are like the several flowers in a garden, that have upon 
each of them the dew of heaven, which, being shaked 
with the wind, they let fall their dew at each other’s 
roots, whereby they are jointly nourished, and become 
nourishers of each other.” Nothing is more effective for 
the maintenance of a wakeful, watchful spirit in a heaven- 
ward pilgrimage than frank hearty fellowship with other 
disciples. ‘Iron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth 
the countenance of his friend” (Prov. xxvii. 17). 

The particular form of this fellowship in the case 
before us was the narrating by Hopeful of his own 
Christian history. The moment for such conference 
must be well chosen. Proffered needlessly, the con- 
fidence were offensive; recited formally, it would be 
useless. But in the hush of the Enchanted Ground, 
where the motive for speech is a holy one, and the deep 
of brotherly understanding answers to deep, the secret 
things of spiritual experience may lawfully be unveiled, 
and one with no claim to be an apostle may follow in 
the steps of an apostle’s testimony. Hopeful’s story is 
a deeply interesting one. The reader will do well to 
notice that in this instance all allegory is dropped, and 
the successive steps are narrated simply and directly, 
much as they might be by some young City man to-day. 
It will not be difficult for a student reading these pages 
with any care to see in the incidents the picture- 
scheme of the Pzlgrim’s Progress itselfi—saying, here is 
Hopeful’s Burden; here, his Evangelist; here, the 
Slough of Despond; here, his meeting with Worldly 
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Wiseman; and so on. Specially beautiful is Hopeful’s 
Wicket-Gate. “And what said your teacher to you 
then?” Christian had asked, when his younger comrade 
recalled the fear that Christ was not willing to save him. 
“He bid me go to Him and see,” responded Hopeful. 
“T must confess,” said Dr. Chalmers in his later years, 
“that I never have so clear and satisfactory a view of 
the Gospel, as when I regard it as a simple offer on the 
one side, and a simple acceptance on the other.” And 
the striking testimony of Ruskin will well bear ponder- 
ing: “I believe that the root of almost every schism 
and heresy from which the Church of Christ has ever 
suffered has been the effort of man to earn rather than 
to receive salvation ; and that the reason why preaching 
is commonly so ineffectual is that it calls on men oftener 
to work for God than to behold God working for 
them.” 


Lanp oF BruLan 


The heart-moving description of that Country which lay 
near the end of the pilgrims’ journey, where “the Sun 
shineth night and day,” and the travellérs who had 
“‘wrestled on toward heaven” were now “ within sight of 
the City they were going to,” is of great interest, as giving 
Bunyan’s idea of a Christian Old Age. Some years ago, 
an article appeared in one of the literary magazines, 
whose’ title was “The Backwater of Life.” This article 
was written by a well-known author, who had been a 
familiar figure in literary circles, and whose gay and 
genial wisdom had given delight to multitudes. But 
the keynote of this brief essay was its sad and utter 
hopelessness. “It is a strange feeling,” said the writer, 
“to one who has been immersed in affairs, and as it 
were in the mid-stream of what we call Life, to find 
oneself in its Backwater, crippled and helpless, but. still 
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able to see, through the osiers on the island between us, 
what is passing along the river—the passenger vessels 
and the pleasure-boats—and to hear faintly the voices 
and the laughter, and the strong language mellowed by 
distance from the slow-moving barges.” It was pointed 
out by a preacher of the time that what this writer called 
the Backwater of Life was just what Bunyan called the 
Land of Beulah. Never had the pilgrims’ pathway 
been so radiant or so peaceful as now, near the end of their 
journey. ‘This was out of the reach of Giant Despair ; 
neither could they from this place so much as see 
Doubting Castle. . . . Here they had no want of Corn and 
Wine ; for in this place they met with abundance of what 
they had sought for in all their Pilgrimage. . . . As they 
walked in this Land, they had more rejoicing than in 
parts more remote from the Kingdom to which they were 
bound.” The Bible never paints old age in sombre 
colours. ‘The heathen made pathetic attempts to 
render age endurable; but in the ideal old age of the 
Bible one discerns a grandeur, a meekness, and a mellow- 
ness which are unique.”! The advancing Christian never 
lacks new springs of hope, for he can say to God in hearty 
thanksgiving that his “ youth is renewed like the eagle’s ” 
(Ps. ciii. 5). His sight into the main things of existence 
may be not duller but keener than in earlier years; for 
“it is the old who greet the rising sun of Jesus—Elisabeth 
and Zacharias and Anna and Simeon.”? He need not 
dread the reproach of uselessness; for “they that be 
planted in the house of the Lord . . . shall still bring forth 
fruit in old age; they shall be full of sap and green” 
(Ps. xcii. 14, R.V.). Thus the pilgrim is enticed to make 
his own the opening words of one of the noblest poems 
of our generation :— 





1 Strachan, Hebrew Ideals. 2 Dr. Matheson. 
14 
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Grow old along with me ! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made.! 


We do not try to expound the closing words of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress; for in these we have the crowning 
effort of Bunyan’s genius, and no man may tell the story 
of the “ River” and the “City” but the Dreamer himself. 
But even here, when our exposition must part from the 
immortal allegory, we are made to “rejoice in hope of 
the glory of God,” and to realise the promise of ‘“ the 
bright to-morrow which makes a glad to-day.” 


REFERENCES ILLUSTRATING CHAPTER XVII 
THE FLATTERER 


‘Zeal without knowledge is like a mettled horse without eyes, or 
like a sword in a madman’s hand; and there is no knowledge 
where there is not the Word; for if they reject the word of the 
Lord, and act not by that, ‘what wisdom is in them?’ saith the 
prophet. Wherefore see thou have the Word for what thou dost.” 
—Christian Behaviour. 

‘‘We are, while in this world, nowhere by the Word said to 
have attained to the mark and point of absolute perfection ; but 
are bid to grow, to follow on, to press forward, and to perfect 
holiness in the fear of God. Yea, the best of us all, even the 
apostles and prophets, have not only made it manifest by their 
imperfections that as yet they have not departed from iniquity as 
they should ; but they have confessed, and denied not, that they 
were yet in the pursuit of righteousness, and had not already 
attained.”—A Holy Life the Beauty of Christianity. 


LAND oF BEULAH 


“The difference, then, betwixt us and them [the Church 
triumphant, and the Church militant] is, not that we are really 
two, but one body in Christ, in divers places. True, we are below 
stairs, and they above ; they in their holiday, and we in our work- 
ing-day clothes ; they in harbour, but we in the storm; they at 





1 Browning, Rabbi Ben Ezra. 
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rest, and we in the wilderness ; they singing, as crowned with joy ; 
we crying, as crowned with thorns. But, I say, we are all of one 
house, one family, and are all the children of one Father. This, 
therefore, we must not forget, lest we debar ourselves of much of 
that which otherwise, while here, we have a right unto. Let us 
therefore, I say, remember that the Temple of God is but one, 
though divided as one may say into kitchen and hall, above stairs 
and below; or holy and most holy place. For it stands upon 
the same foundation, and is called but one, the Temple of God ; 
which is built upon the Lord our Saviour.”—Solomon’s Temple 
Spiritualized. 

“‘Suppose a man, when he dieth, should go to heaven, that 
golden place, what good would this do him, if he were not possessed 
of the God of it? It would be, as to sweetness, but a thing 
unsavoury ; as to durableness, but a thing uncertain ; as to society, 
as a thing forlorn ; and as to life, but a place of death. All this is 
made to appear by the angels that fell ; for when fallen, what was 
heaven tothem?. .’. It is the presence of God that makes heaven 
Heaven in all its beauteousness. Hence David when he speaks of 
heaven says, ‘ Whom have I in heaven but Thee?’ As who should 
say, What would heaven yield to me for delights, if I was there 
without my God? It is the presence of God that will make heaven 
sweet to those that are His.” —Israel’s Hope Encouraged. 
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Now, I further saw, that betwixt them and the Gate was a 
River, but there was no Bridge to go over: the River was very 
deep. At the sight, therefore, of this River the pilgrims were 
much stunned: but the men that went with them said, You 
must go through, or you cannot come at the Gate. ... The 
Pilgrims then, especially Christian, began to despond in his 
mind, and looked this way and that, but no way could be found 
by them by which they might escape the River. Then they 
asked the men if the waters were all of a depth? They said, 
No; yet they could not help them in that case; for, said they, 
you shall find it deeper or shallower, as you believe in the King 
of the place. Then they addressed themselves to the Water ; 
and entering, Christian began to sink, and crying out to his 
good friend Hopeful, he said, I sink in deep Waters; the Billows 
go over my head, all his Waves go over me. ... Then said 
Hopeful, These troubles and distresses that you go through in 
these Waters are no sign that God hath forsaken you, but are 
sent to try you, whether you will call to mind that which hereto- 
fore you have received of His goodness, and live upon Him in your 
distresses. Then I saw in my Dream that Christian was as in a 
muse awhile. To whom also Hopeful added this word, ‘‘Be of 
good cheer, Jesus Christ maketh thee whole”; and with that 
Christian brake out again with a loud voice, Oh, I see Him 
again, and He tells me, ‘‘ When thou passest through the waters, 
I will be with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not over- 
flow thee.” Then they both took courage, and the Enemy was 
after that as still as a stone, until they were gone over. ... 


Now while they were thus drawing towards the Gate, behold 
a company of the Heavenly Host came out to meet them; to 
whom it was said by the other two Shining Ones, These are the 
men that have loved our Lord when they were in the world, and 
that have left all for His holy Name, and He hath sent us to 
fetch them, that they may go in and look their Redeemer in the 
face with joy. Then the Heavenly Host gave a great shout, 
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saying, “Blessed are they that are called to the Marriage 
Supper of the Lamb.” There came out also at this time to 
meet them several of the King’s Trumpeters, clothed in white 
and shining raiment, who, with melodious noises and loud, 
made even the Heavens to echo with their sound. These 
Trumpeters saluted Christian and his fellow with ten thousand 
welcomes from the World ; and this they did with shouting and 
sound of Trumpet. ... And thus they came up to the Gate. 
. . . Now I saw in my Dream that these two men went in at 
the Gate ; and lo, as they entered, they were transfigured, and 
they had Raiment put on that shone like gold. There were also 
that met them with Harps and Crowns, and gave them to them 
—the Harps to praise withal, and the Crowns in token of honour. 
Then I heard in my Dream that all the bells in the City rang 
again for joy. . . . Now, just as the Gates were opened to let in 
the men, I looked in after them, and behold the City shone 
like the Sun; the Streets also were paved with Gold, and: in 
them walked many men, with Crowns on their heads, Palms in 
their hands, and golden Harps to sing praises withal. There 
were also of them that had wings, and they answered one 
another without intermission, saying, Holy, Holy, Holy, is the 
Lord. And after that they shut up the Gates. Which, when I 
had seen, I wished myself among them. 


THE END 
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